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Orthodox Paradoxes. Introduction 


Katya Tolstaya 


At the heart of this volume are paradoxes of "lived religion" or religion as prac- 
ticed by members of the largest and most influential of the Eastern European 
Orthodox churches—the Russian Orthodox Church (Roc). Various ambiguities 
and complexities created by the dynamic between Tradition and innovation 
within the ROC are examined here from different perspectives and disciplines. 
The volume gathers nineteen contributions from eighteen authors. With one 
exception the articles are proceedings from the interdisciplinary conference! 
'Orthodox Paradoxes: Heterogeneities and Complexities in Contemporary 
Russian Orthodoxy’, held on 12-14 September 2011 in the Netherlands by 
INGSEC (Institute for the Academic Study of Eastern Christianity at vu 
University, Amsterdam).? The title of this conference is an oxymoron, a trope 
that consists of two contradictory notions which will be clarified in the follow- 
ing. The subtitle highlights the fact that its 'underlying meaning is revealed 
only by careful scrutiny? and is in this sense reflective of INasEC's main goal: 
to make colleagues, collaborators, and readers "stop and think", not to shrink 
from paradoxes or frictions, but rather to seek to engage in a mutual academic 
effort. INasEC thus provides a space to explore new approaches to interdis- 
ciplinary research involving scholars in intellectual debate, and stimulating 
them to confront difficult and delicate issues. 

The contributions in this volume do just that. They share this critical func- 
tion of provoking fresh thought and directing our attention to coexisting phe- 
nomena that under careful (academic) scrutiny reveal frictions or paradoxes. 
Each contribution addresses an "Orthodox paradox" from a specific angle 
and with various resonances; in many cases several paradoxes are in play. The 
reader will encounter some of the challenges the Roc has faced in reviving, 
reinventing or reconstructing religious practices, skills, and knowledge after 
the Soviet period. These challenges highlight both the necessarily evolving 
nature of religious life and the tensions such evolution generates. 

The contributions in this volume are arranged in six sections. This rather arti- 


nu 


ficial division between “social work”, “theology”, “transformation or invention 


1 Within the scope of the nwo Veni-grant ‘From Orthodoxy to obscurantism? Theological fric- 
tions in the contemporary Russian Orthodox Church’, laureate Katya Tolstaya (director of 
INGSEC). 

2 See www.in-a-sec.com. 

3 ‘Paradox’, in Encyclopedia Britannica (Chicago etc., 2006), p. 1145. 
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of Tradition" etc. mainly serves to point out the need for a multi-disciplinary 
approach, as almost all the problems and paradoxes discussed have—among 
others—social, theological, andhistorical aspects. Inthatsense, whilethe papers 
are tentatively grouped in ‘sets’ (a key term in the following discussion), one of 
the challenges of this ‘Introduction’ (and then for the reader) will be to trace 
the fundamental interrelations between the themes and questions addressed. 

Diverse as the contributions in this volume are, they all center on two issues: 
the perception, or rather, definition of Orthodox Tradition, and (consequently) 
a method for framing questions relating to tradition.^ In this ‘Introduction’ 
I will try to identify some of the paradoxes in the Orthodox conception 
of Tradition in order to elucidate the need for a methodological approach 
to tradition. 

One way to characterize the paradox of (Russian) Orthodoxy is to point to 
the fact that, on the one hand, like any living tradition the contemporary Roc 
is continually changing and evolving, and incorporates a remarkable diversity 
of positions and levels, for example, from extreme “left” to extreme “right”, from 
highly academic to poorly educated etc. As an institution the Roc also devel- 
ops new normative teachings (cf. The Bases of the Social Concept of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, 2000, and The Russian Orthodox Church's Basic Teaching on 
Human Dignity, Freedom and Rights, 2008). Furthermore, new religious prac- 
tices and phenomena are authorized as belonging to Orthodox Tradition, 
and those interrupted during the Soviet regime have been “re-invented”. For 
Orthodoxy in general, and for the Roc in particular, these dynamics call for 
a rethinking of the concept of Tradition. For—on the other hand—each of 
the continually developing factions of the Roc, including those producing 
new norms, claims to relate to Orthodoxy and Orthodox Tradition, which the 
Orthodox perceive and present as the most “unchangeable” and normative 
Christian confession. This perception of Tradition as all-embracing, change- 
able and unchangeble at the same time is summarized in the words of a promi- 
nent Orthodox scholar: 


We Orthodox think of Orthodoxy as the ‘Church of Holy Tradition’, stead- 
fastly guarding ‘the faith once delivered to the saints’ (Jude 3), ‘neither 
deleting anything nor adding anything’ as the fathers of the Seventh 
Ecumenical Council (787) affirmed. Yet at the same time we recognize 
that this unchanging Tradition has to be combined with personal expe- 
rience, and needs to be rethought and relived in each new generation. 


4 In this ‘Introduction’ Tradition meaning the ultimate Orthodox frame of reference is written 
with capital letter, while tradition referred to in a general sense, or applied to diverse phe- 
nomena or aspects is written with small letter. 
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To quote a leading Russian theologian, Vladimir Lossky (1903-58). ‘The 
only true Tradition is living and creative, formed by the union of human 
freedom with the grace of the Holy Spirit’ Lossky adds that Tradition rep- 
resents ‘the critical spirit of the Church’? 


As characterized by Kallistos Ware, Orthodox Tradition may seem like an 
‘Aleph’, as it was imagined by the Argentine writer Jorge Luis Borges in his 
1945 short story of the same name. Described as ‘a small iridescent sphere' 
that includes the whole universe, the Aleph contains all its continually chang- 
ing members, including itself, while remaining the same." In a similar way, 
Hilarion Alfeyev, another prominent Orthodox scholar, sums up what belongs 
to Tradition, broadening the divine inspiration of the fathers of the ecumeni- 
cal councils (referenced by Ware) to all the Orthodox “church-goers” (the com- 
monly used Russian term воцерковленные) of two thousand years: 


In Orthodox usage, tradition is normally conceived of as including the 
Old and New Testaments, orally delivered Christian teaching, trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, liturgical worship with its cus- 
toms and rites, the Creeds and rules of faith, the acts of the Ecumenical 
Councils, the writings of the church Fathers, the lives of saints, and finally 
the personal spiritual experience of each believer from the beginning of 
Christianity up to the present. In other words, it includes the entirety of 
the centuries-old experience of the Universal Church.® 


5 Metropolitan Kallistos (Ware) of Diokleia, ‘Foreword’, in The Orthodox Church in Eastern 
Europe in the Twentieth Century, ed. C. Chaillot (Oxford, Bern, 2011), p. IX. This perception 
of Tradition may be considered a commonplace in Orthodoxy. Of course it is not only an 
Orthodox issue: for the Catholic Church see note 5, p. 276 in the contribution by Stella Rock 
in this volume. 

6 J.L. Borges, ‘The Aleph, transl. N.Th. Di Giovanni in collaboration with the author, at http:// 
www.phinnweb.org/links/literature/borges/aleph.html (accessed 06-11-2013). 

7 An allusion to the Aleph-description by Borges’ alter-ego narrator suggests itself: ‘I saw the 
Aleph from every point and angle, and in the Aleph I saw the earth and in the earth the Aleph 
and in the Aleph the earth [...]. Borges, ‘The Aleph’. 

8 Hilarion Alfeyev, St. Symeon the New Theologian and Orthodox Tradition (Oxford, 2000), p. 6. 
Obviously, we are dealing with an implicit and as yet unarticulated shift of a paradigm of 
belonging to Tradition in contemporary theology. Whereas initially the appeal to unchange- 
ability was a criterion of the truth (of the tradition itself as well as of belonging to it), 
modern theological consensus on positive evaluation of historical change and contextual 
development of the doctrine is, of course, a product of historical-critical research. See on 
this К. Толстая, «Непрерывное изменение? Ярослав Пеликан и парадокс Традиции», 
Страницы: Богословие, культура, образование [K. Tolstaya, ‘A Continuous Change? 
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The notion of Tradition as all-embracingly constant, constantly changing, and 
multi-partitioned, is a paradox. At least Ware seems to perceive it as such, as 
do more or less implicitly all the contributors to this volume. But when we 
are confronted with a variety of past and present phenomena and movements 
claiming to belong to Orthodox Tradition, is there an unequivocal criterion to 
determine if and to what extent they indeed do belong to Tradition? Are there 
criteria for academic scrutiny of what Ware, following Lossky, calls ‘the grace of 
the Holy Spirit'? What are the methodological consequences of the discovery 
that Tradition resembles an Aleph of beliefs, a paradoxical set of paradoxical 
phenomena? What are the procedures and standards by which innovations are 
assessed and become incorporated into Tradition, or condemned as incom- 
patible with it? For example, how should the following position of Vsevolod 
Chaplin, the head of the Synodal Department for Church-Society Relations of 
the Roc, be evaluated? 


[Journalist] And what about ‘forgiving your enemies’, ‘turn the other 
cheek’? [Chaplin:]—We must forgive our personal enemies, that's what 
Church tradition says, but that same sacred tradition, which is the voice 
of God, says that you must defend the faith, the sacred, by taking up arms, 
among other ways. It is no coincidence that the Church has sanctified, 
sanctifies, and will sanctify weapons ...? 


These questions pose the central problems addressed by the contributions in 
this volume. The answers would obviously depend on how Tradition is defined. 
Strikingly, behind Borges' image of the Aleph lies one of the most famous para- 
doxes of philosophy and mathematics, the core problem of which is set defini- 
tion and self-reference, namely "Russell's paradox". After a brief explanation, I 
will use this paradox alongside with several of Borges' metaphors to introduce 
the paradoxes analyzed in this volume. 

"Russell's paradox" was discovered in 1901 by Bertrand Russell as the out- 
come of an axiom of the then—pioneering naive set theory, originally intro- 
duced by Georg Cantor and used by Gottlob Frege. At the time, Russell's 


Jaroslav Pelikan and the Paradox of Tradition, Pages: Theology, Culture, Education. The 
Journal of St. Andrew's Biblical Theological Institute] 17/4 (2013, pp. 498—508). 

9 Vs. Chaplin, «Слово пастыря» [“Pastor’s Word"], 27-09-2013, at http://avmalgin.livejournal. 
com/4042416.html (accessed 06-11-2013). «A Kak же „прощайте врагов ваших“, „подставь 
другую щёку“?» «—Mbr должны прощать наших личных врагов, так говорит традиция 
церкви, но та же священная традиция, являющаяся голосом Бога, говорит, что 
защищать веру, святыню нужно, в том числе с оружием в руках. Неслучайно церковь 
освящала, освящает и будет освящать оружие...» 
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discovery shook the very foundations of the supposedly solid naive set theory, 
which presupposes that any definable collection or class is a set. 'Some sets, 
such as the set of all teacups, are not members of themselves. Other sets, such 
as the set of all non-teacups, are members of themselves.!? ‘The paradox arises 
within naive set theory by considering the set of all sets that are not members 
of themselves. Such a set appears to be a member of itself if and only if it is not 
a member of itself, hence the paradox." Thus, simultaneous belonging and not 
belonging of the set to itself is a paradox.!? 

Several popularized forms of Russell's paradox make it more understand- 
able. Russell himself used a story that became very popular. One version tells 


of the local barber who shaves all the men in town who do not shave 
themselves. On its face, the existence of a man with this honest profes- 
sion seems quite reasonable: the barber, one would say, is precisely the 
man who shaves the men who do not shave themselves. But now we ask 
the question: does the barber shave himself, or not? If he shaves himself, 
then he has to belong to the class of those men in town who shave them- 
selves, and hence is not shaved by the barber (that is to say, himself). On 
the other hand, if he does not shave himself then he is left in the class of 
men who do not shave themselves, and hence must be shaved by the bar- 
ber (himself). The barber is trapped in a logical limbo in which his beard 
grows and he can neither shave it nor neglect it.!? 


Since Russell discovered the paradox, a number of mathematical, logical, and 
philosophical solutions have been suggested. For example, in several short 
stories, including ‘The Aleph; Borges offers artistic forms to escape from the 


10 АР. Irvine, 'Russell's Paradox’ (2009), in Stanford Encyclopaedia of Philosophy, at http:// 
plato.stanford.edu/entries/russell-paradox/ (accessed 06-11-2013). 

11 Irvine, ‘Russell’s Paradox’. See further e.g. НІМ. Hendricks, ‘Categories and Types’, in 
Concise Encyclopedia of Philosophy of Language, ed. P.V. Lamarque (Oxford, Ny, Tokyo, 
1997), рр. 313-318, there p. 313; A. Fuhrmann, ‘Russell's Early Type Theory and the Paradox 
of Propositions’, Principia 5/1—2 (2001), pp. 19-41. 

12 S.D. Guttenplanin, ‘Logic: Historical Survey’, in Concise Encyclopedia of Philosophy of Lan- 
guage, ed. РУ. Lamarque (Oxford, му, Tokyo, 1997), pp. 269-280, there p. 279. Frege used 
seven so-called Basic Laws; Russell’s Paradox contests the basics of Law V. 

13 In G. Martinez, ‘Borges and Mathematics’. Lecture delivered at Malba, the Latin American 
Museum of Art, Buenos Aires, in 2003, trans. C. Tuckey, V. Tutivén Abreu (1 June 2010), 
at _http://logicophilosophicus.org/guillermo-martinez/borges-and-mathematics.html 
(accessed 29-08-2013). Cf. B. Russell, The Philosophy of Logical Atomism, reprinted in The 
Collected Papers of Bertrand Russell, vol. 8: The Philosophy of Logical Atomism and other 
Essays: 1914-1919, ed. J.G. Slater (London, 1986), p. 228. 
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vicious circle the barber is locked in. In 'The Library of Babel' (1941), the uni- 
verse is represented by the metaphor of a library that contains a compendium 
of all books in the library; in 'On Exactitude in Science' (1946), by a map of an 
empire so accurate that it represents each detail of that empire on a scale of 13. 
In these ways, Borges "solves" Russell's paradox by creating new ones. 

A direct application of a logical or artistic paradox to real life would make 
little sense, indeed. But a paradox may serve as an eye opener for actual real- 
life paradoxes and how we think about them. For, in terms of naive set theory, 
Orthodox Tradition would also be a set: tradition is repetition, and repetition 
makes a set. Then within this set there are collections of sets, in our case for 
example saints, Church councils, dogma's, religious groups, etc. There are sets 
that are members of themselves, for example, a set of Orthodox dogmas is 
Orthodox dogmatics. There are also sets that are not members of themselves, 
for example, the set of All Saints Resplendent in the Russian Land" is not 
a saint. As already mentioned above, one of the problems in—and the key 
solution to—Russell’s paradox is the exact definition of each set, of what con- 
stitutes a set. This aspect is crucial to the topic of transformation and (re-) 
invention of religion, and involves (as the reverse side of the coin) the aspect 
of definition and self-reference: 


Self-reference is used to denote any situation in which someone or some- 
thing refers to itself. [...] 

The perhaps most famous case of self-reference is the one found in 
the Liarsentence: "This sentence is not true. The Liar sentence is self- 
referential because of the occurrence of the indexical ‘this sentence’ in 
the sentence. It is also paradoxical. That self-reference can lead to para- 
doxes is the main reason why so much effort has been put into under- 
standing, modelling, and ‘taming’ self-reference.!? 


The difficulty arises with Tradition as the set of all sets: this inherently implies 
self-reference, because each set claims its belonging to Tradition. And this 
involves definition. 


14 Cf. e.g. the Church feast День всех святых, в земле Российской просиявших [The Day 
of All Saints Resplendent in the Russian Land], celebrated on the second sunday after 
Pentecost. 

15 Th. Bolander, ‘Self-reference and Logic’ (22nd August 2005), at http://www2.imm.dtu 
.dk/~tobo/essay.pdf (accessed 06-11-2013). On the question of self-reference in relation to 
Russell's paradox see e.g. W.R. de Jong, Argumentatie en formele structuur. Basisboek logica 
[Argumentation and Formal Structure. Basics of Logic] (Amsterdam, 2005), pp. 234-237. 
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In this volume the question of belonging of a certain phenomenon or a 
group to T/tradition by not belonging to itself functions as an umbrella in 
all of the Orthodox paradoxes. Strikingly, this paradox seems to be inherent 
in the very definition of a religious tradition as a concept (i.e. apart from its 
verification), for Tradition belongs to itself only by not belonging to itself: 
Tradition is perceived as being simultaneously of this world (diesseitig) and of 
the beyond (jenseitig). The analogy with the barber’s mutually exclusive condi- 
tions (shaves/does not shave) or the set-theoretical terms (belongs/does not 
belong) is given in the theological division of human and divine, which Lossky 
described as ‘the union of human freedom with the grace of the Holy Spirit’ 
From another angle, this division is represented by (the authority of) the hier- 
archy of the Roc. 

In the following I will briefly present the articles,'® classifying the Orthodox 
paradoxes discussed as variations of Russell's paradox. This classification some- 
times demands another order than that of the six sections. For this reason, 
I begin with the fourth section, which explicitly addresses theological issues 
Orthodoxy is facing today. In 'Postmodern Orthodoxy? Text, Interpretation, 
and History in Orthodox Scholarship, Frank Bestebreurtje discusses a paradox 
in Orthodox (non-)reception of biblical criticism and the problematic recourse 
to hermeneutics/interpretation as the alternative. Bestebreurtje addresses the 
fundamental problem of establishing the historical veracity of the biblical nar- 
ratives in relation to the theological status of Scripture, on the one hand in 
terms of its interpretation as the Word of God, and on the other hand as the 
outcome of the historical-critical method that precludes such an interpreta- 
tion. His critical engagement emphasizes the priority of living religious phe- 
nomena (lived religion and life) above hermeneutical categories, for example 
"interpretation" or “meaning”, because of our ultimate inability to grasp the 
reality of the past. In this contribution, we are rightfully cautioned against a 
too direct a linking of real life and academic or philosophical discourse (as, for 
example, of Orthodox phenomena and Russell's paradox). Yet, with this cau- 
tion in mind, other contributions in this volume illustrate that in the same way 
that Russell's paradox stimulated thought in logic, mathematics, and philoso- 
phy, discovery of a real-life paradox can lead to new discoveries, and further 
our discourse. 

In the second contribution in this section, ‘Debating the Theology of the 
Name in Post-Soviet Russia: Metropolitan larion Alfeev and Sergei Khoruzhii, 
Scott Kenworthy evaluates diverging stances within the contemporary revival 


16 Тат adapting the abstracts of the contributions, which can also be found in Russian at 
the end of this volume. 
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of interest in, and debate about, the pre-Revolutionary controversy over 
Onomatodoxy, or ‘Name Glorification' [imyaslavie], a dogmatic concept that 
asserts that the Name of God is God Himself. In the article we find several 
of the above-mentioned paradoxical aspects intertwined: formal belonging/ 
not-belonging, problems of self-reference and lack of sufficient definition, and 
of hierarchy of Tradition. To illustrate the analogies with Russell’s paradox I 
would like to quote Kenworthy at length: 


The very fact that imyaslavie—which was condemned by both the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate and the Russian Holy Synod—continues to be 
regarded as an open question says much about Orthodoxy. Without a 
magisterium to define doctrine, as in the Roman Catholic Church, and 
in the absence of Ecumenical Councils that would command a widely 
recognized authority, the procedures within Orthodoxy for dealing with 
such religious controversies are not clear cut, and indeed frequently 
rather messy. The condemnation by highest functional authorities in the 
Orthodox world at the time (the Ecumenical Patriarch and the Russian 
Holy Synod) is understood as having any final or definitive authority only 
by a few opponents of imyaslavie. A debate like this exposes not only the 
unclear lines of religious authority in Orthodoxy in general, but also the 
inter-Orthodox tensions [...]. 

What all sides do agree upon is the absolute authority of Scripture, 
Tradition, the Ecumenical Councils, and the writings of the Church 
Fathers. Indeed, it is on the field of interpretation of that legacy that the 
battle over imyaslavie is most frequently fought. Both sides claim that 
the Scriptures and Fathers support their position, and muster extensive 
proof-texts to make their case. Orthodoxy upholds the notion of “concili- 
arity” [соборность] as providing the key: it is not a hierarchical authority 
that defines infallible truth, but rather the Church as a body arrives at the 
truth through a process of consensus (understood as being guided by the 
Holy Spirit). All sides also agree that spiritual experience is vital for arriv- 
ing at theological truth, but there is significant tension over the relation- 
ship between reason and experience [...].!” 


Kenworthy maintains that there is a complex inter-relationship between 
various forms of religious authority in Russian Orthodoxy—ordained Church 
hierarchy, Church tradition, spiritual experience, reason—and that resolving 


17 S. Kenworthy, ‘Debating the Theology of the Name in Post-Soviet Russia: Metropolitan 
Ilarion Alfeev and Sergei Khoruzhii’, p. 262 in this volume. 
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conflicts such as this one is by no means straightforward, resulting in a greater 
degree of pluralism in Russian Orthodox thought than is usually assumed. 

There is indeed a hierarchy of sacrality, i.e. different "levels" of sets within 
Tradition that can be seen in analogy with Russell's attempt to solve the 
paradox: 


Russell's own response to the paradox was his aptly named theory of types. 
Recognizing that self-reference lies at the heart of the paradox, Russell's 
basic idea is that we can avoid commitment to [...] the set of all sets that 
are not members of themselves [...] by arranging all sentences (or, equiv- 
alently, all propositional functions) into a hierarchy. The lowest level of 
this hierarchy will consist of sentences about individuals. The next lowest 
level will consist of sentences about sets of individuals. The next lowest 
level will consist of sentences about sets of sets of individuals, and so on. 
It is then possible to refer to all objects for which a given condition (or 
predicate) holds only if they are all at the same level or of the same 'type'!? 


The highest "level" of the belonging of Tradition to this world and to the 
beyond would be the level of divine activity and human receptivity most 
approximative to 'the grace of the Holy Spirit, and 'the critical spirit of the 
Church' (see the quote from Kallistos Ware above). Theosis (deification) is seen 
as culmination of this "level"? This level is assumed to be represented by the 
saints and spiritual elders and guides. Other "levels" would then be defined 
by their (individual, collective, ecclesial etc.) proximity to this highest "level". 
This theme among others is addressed in the contributions of the second sec- 
tion, which looks at contemporary heterogeneities and transformations of 
Tradition in some authoritative manifestations: the upsurge of fundamentalist 
and sectarian movements (Anastasia Mitrofanova, Aleksei Beglov), and ten- 
sions in the contemporary reception of spiritual elders (Irina Paert) and in the 
canonization process of saints (Elina Kahla). The paradox of belonging/not 
belonging manifests itself when the claim of belonging to the "level" of sanc- 
tity is not factually met in reality, or is contested societally (as discussed in the 
contibutions of Paert and Beglov) or officially/hierarchically (Kahla). 


18 Irvine, Russell's Paradox’. 

19 See Иеромонах Георгий (Шестун), «Определение понятия „православная 
традиция“», в Православные традиции духовно-нравственного становления 
человека (историко-теоретический аспект), дисс., [Hieromonk Georgii (Shestun), 
"Definition of the Conception "Orthodox Tradition” ’, in Orthodox Traditions of Spiritual 
and Moral Formation of Man (Historic-Theoretical aspect), diss.], at http://www.pokrov- 
forum.ru/library/disertacii/shestun/txt/1 1.php (accessed 06-11-2013). 
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In his contribution 'Eschatological Expectations in Post-Soviet Russia: 
Historical Context and Modes of Interpretation, Aleksei Beglov explores the 
eschatological expectations of Orthodox believers in post-Soviet Russia. Beglov 
discusses movements such as that against the introduction of new passports 
and “the national insurance number” (INN) in the early 2000s, and the case of 
a group of radical believers in Penza region, 2007-2008. He compares these 
movements with eschatological movements in late-Imperial Russia, in the 
immediate post-revolutionary years, and in the 1940s-1950s. Beglov observes 
that although most of the members of these minority movements do not with- 
draw themselves from the Roc formally, they are 'very critical of and almost 
oppositional towards the church hierarchy? Still, they consider themselves 
to be Orthodox. 

In her article 'Mediators Between Heaven and Earth: The Forms of Spiritual 
Guidance and Debate on Spiritual Elders in Present-day Russian Orthodoxy’, 
Irina Paert highlights the revival of spiritual guidance and elders in post-social- 
ist Russia. On the one hand, elders are generally accepted as an integral part 
of Orthodox spirituality, but on the other hand, cases of distortion of spiritual 
leadership (known as “mladostarchestvo”, “young eldership") led to the conclu- 
sion that, in its contemporary manifestations, eldership is circumscribed by 
social and cultural implications of post-Soviet society and does not represent 
the proper form of pastoral practice. Paert sees the revival of eldership and 
spiritual guidance in post-Soviet Russia as characteristic of Orthodox ecclesi- 
ology, which combines hierarchical and non-hierarchical principles, institu- 
tional and charismatic forms of church authority. The case of eldership shows 
a mixture of aspects (sets) of hierarchy of sanctity and formal Church hierar- 
chy, an exemplary case of the paradox. 

Russell’s solution to the set paradox, to establish a “hierarchy” of sets, may 
indeed seem to correspond to the institutional situation in Orthodoxy, where 
one could say that the "highest level" is constituted by the acknowledged foun- 
dations of Tradition,—i.e. the Written and Oral Tradition,—with individual 
claims on Tradition being lowest in the hierarchy. This is reflected in the formal 
Church hierarchy: 


The a[uthority] of the hierarchy is composed of the notion of the hier- 
archy in the Church, divinely instituted, which is clearly expressed by 
St Cyprian of Carthage: not only does the ordination of each bishop 
take place by a special will, but God installed the principle of hierar- 
chy itself. The dignity of a bishop is apostolic dignity, which maintains 


20 A. Beglov, 'Eschatological Expectations in Post-Soviet Russia: Historical Context and 
Modes of Interpretation’, р. 125 in this volume. 
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succession in the Church (Ep. 3-4 ad Rogatianum). The bishops are 
the main guardians of the faith and the truth; the priests of God keep 
the divine commandments (Ep. 73-60 ad Iubajan); The a[uthority] of 
the Orthodox priesthood rests on the strength of its great service and the 
grace of ordination.?! 


This implies another angle of the belonging/not belonging of phenomena and 
movements to Tradition: its various non-sacral (non-religious, non-theologi- 
cal) aspects, for example ideology, finance, politics of emotion, or just politics. 
In some cases these non-sacral aspects can predominate (in certain fractions 
or individually) so that they would easily meet the set-theoretical terms of 
Russell's paradox; in others the sacral and non-sacral aspects are diffused, yet 
still inherent (cf. Paert's example of mladostarchestvo-criticism on the grounds 
of social and cultural admixtures of post-Soviet society). Another paradox 
may then be that—as indicated in the paper by Kenworthy—it is by no means 
always clear how authority in the Roc functions. 

The problematic of hierarchy, set definition, and the formal belonging/ 
not belonging to Tradition is addressed also in ‘Why are Hegumen Paisii and 
Saint Maria of Paris not included in the noc Calendar of Saints?' by Elina 
Kahla. Kahla focuses on the rationale and paradoxes of the phenomenon of 
glorifying saints within the contemporary ROC. On the example of two recent 
cases, that of Hegumen Paisii (Pavel Varlaamovich Ryabov, 1881-1940), whose 
candidature did not pass the glorification, and that of St Maria of Paris 
(Elizaveta Yur'evna Kuz'mina-Karavaeva, later Skobtsova, 1891-1945), glorified 
in 2004 by the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople, but whose case is 


21 «А[вторитет] иерархии складывается из представления o богоучрежденности 
иерархии в Церкви, к-рое четко выразил свт. Киприан Карфагенский: не только 
поставление каждого епископа бывает по особой воле, но Богом установлен 
самый принцип иерархии. Достоинство епископа есть достоинство апостольское, 
преемственно сохраняющееся в Церкви (Ep. 3-4 ad Rogatianum). Епископы— 
главные хранители веры и истины; священники Божии хранят Божественные 
повеления (Ep. 73-60 ad Iubajan); А[вторитет] правосл. священства зиждется на 
силе его великого служения и благодати рукоположения.» Э.Н.П., «Авторитет» в, 
Православная энциклопедия (По благословению Патриарха Московского и всея 
Руси Алексия П и по благословению Патриарха Московского и всея Руси Кирилла) 
[E.N.P., ‘Authority’, in The Orthodox Encyclopedia (With the blessing of the Patriarch of 
Moscow and All Russia Aleksii II and the blessing of the Patriarch of Moscow and All 
Russia Kirill)], at http://www.pravenc.ru/text/81016.html (23-10-2007). See on “horizon- 
tal" and “vertical” aspects of Tradition A.A. Зайцев, «Догматическое богословие» [A.A. 
Zaitsev, ‘Dogmatic Theology'], in idem (31-07-2012), at http://www.pravenc.ru/text/178718. 
html (accessed 06-11-2013). 
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still pending in the canonization committee at the Moscow Patriarchate, Kahla 
argues that notwithstanding the Roc hierarchy's official stance on avoiding 
politicized glorifications, in practice the boundaries between national-patri- 
otic assumptions and political pretensions are blurred. Thus, the question of 
belonging or not belonging to Orthodox Tradition depends to a great extent 
on a set definition, and on whether this definition is applied from within or 
without, so the problem of self-reference is inavoidable. 

The conceptions presented by Alfeyev and even Ware do not solve this prob- 
lem, indeed, they seem partly to reinforce it. The Written and Oral Tradition, 
which Alfeyev defines as 'the entirety of the centuries-old experience of the 
Universal Church’, is too heterogeneous in itself. Van der Zweerde has for- 
mulated the problem clearly: '[R]eturning to “the fundamentals" is problem- 
atic: the complexity of Tradition hinders a unilateral interpretation of these 
"fundamentals" ”.22 

This becomes especially clear in the first contribution of this second section, 
‘Orthodox Fundamentalism: Intersection of Modernity, Postmodernity, and 
Tradition’ by Anastasia Mitrofanova. She aims at giving a clearer definition of 
the term “religious fundamentalism”. As a distinctive feature of fundamental- 
ism Mitrofanova highlights efforts to extend religious principles to all realms of 
society. The fundamentalist enclaves not only provide an opportunity to lead a 
virtuous life, but also serve as places of development and testing of particular 
lifestyles that are planned to be expanded universally. Whereas fundamental- 
ists claim to refute modernity, their constant references to religion preclude 
the discovery of the modern character of their ideology. 

The paradox is eventually that without a sufficient methodological frame- 
work, Tradition becomes so poly-interpretable that returning to the “funda- 
mentals” can mean anything that can be presented as Orthodox theology 
operating within the boundaries of Tradition. And the same goes for an appeal 
to the authority of the formal hierarchy: this would again derive its author- 
ity from a unilateral (formal) interpretation of “the fundamentals” and cannot 
avoid self-referentiality either. For example, judging only from the discussed 
contributions, belonging to the highest level of the formal hierarchy has not 
always automatically functioned as safeguard of belonging to the highest level 
of the sacral hierarchy, and vice versa. 

These methodological considerations suggest a comparison with the ques- 
tions posed by Frege after Russell had communicated his discovery of the 


22 E. van der Zweerde, ‘Fundamentalisme in Orthodox Rusland’ [‘Fundamentalism in 
Orthodox Russia’ |, in Fundamentalisme Face to Face [Fundamentalism Face to Face], ed. 
I. Devisch, M. De Kesel (Kampen, 2007), pp. 109-130, there p. 114. 
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paradox: ‘Is it always permissible to speak of the extension of a concept, of a 
class? And if not, how do we recognize the exceptional cases? Can we always 
infer from the extension of one concept's coinciding with that of a second, that 
every object which falls under the first concept also falls under the second?"? 

The paradox of belonging by not belonging, the inherent aspects of set 
definition, self-reference, and hierarchy, and the image of the Aleph can 
particularly be traced in what is called the ‘invention of tradition’. Given the 
characteristic of Tradition as all-embracing, permanently changing and yet 
remaining the same, the majority of the contributions addresses the ability of 
phenomena (and even of Tradition as the set of all sets) to adapt or transform 
themselves to maintain their belonging to Tradition. 

An in-depth look at the ‘transformation and/or invention of Tradition’ is 
given in section five. In ‘Rebuilding the Chain: Tradition, Continuity, and 
Processions of the Cross in Post-Soviet Russia’ Stella Rock considers the intrigu- 
ing revival of Orthodox pilgrimage from different perspectives. She applies 
Hobsbawm’s influential concept of ‘the invention of tradition’ to the case study 
of a multi-day procession of the cross in Kirov region, promoted and perceived 
as an unbroken tradition begun over 600 years ago. During the Soviet period 
dwindling numbers of laity continued to make pilgrimages to the shrine of 
Velikoretskoe, even during sustained persecution, and the unbroken nature of 
the tradition is an important pilgrim narrative. The post-Soviet procession was 
established by the joint efforts of elderly laity, clerics, and intellectuals, and 
while the icon is still returned to the riverbank shrine in accordance with the 
charter myth, the external form and structure of this pilgrimage differs from its 
Soviet and pre-revolutionary precursors. The procession’s professed antiquity 
and continuity are more important to the clerical guardians of tradition than 
to pilgrims, but for some pilgrims the procession offers an opportunity to imag- 
inatively reconnect with the past and to situate their lives within a religious 
tradition which unites them with their community, past and future, bringing 
the Aleph-metaphor to mind. 

Here we see that the paradox of Tradition, permanently changing while 
remaining the same, expresses itself not only in the general perception of 
Orthodox Tradition, but also each time a particular set (in this case, a pilgrim- 
age) shows signs of changing so that it might no longer belong to Tradition, 
but then, rather than disappearing, transforms or adapts itself. It can indeed be 
seen as an instance where both the phenomenon and the notion of Tradition 
mutually adapt themselves. As Rock convincingly shows, this character of 


23 G. Frege, Grundgesetze der Arithmetik [The Basic Laws of Arithmetic], vol. 2, 1903, р. 127, 
quoted in Irvine, ‘Russell’s Paradox’. 
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Tradition can be discussed in connection with Hobsbawm’s theorem. But in 
this typological aspect there is also a link to set theory that exposes its idio- 
syncrasy. The philosopher Jean Baudrillard applies Borges’ metaphor of the 
‘Map of the Empire whose size was that of the Empire"^ to explain a crucial 
paradox of the (post-)modern world. His observation of postmodern reality 
is contrary to our case. As Borges' map has (among others) parallells with set 
theory, Baudrillard's description can be interpreted as an elaboration of what 
I above called the initial key to solve Russell's paradox (or to escape the bar- 
ber's vicious circle)—the precise definition of a set and its members. On the 
grounds of an exact circumscription of postmodern reality Baudrillard argues 
that Borges' map that simulates reality no longer belongs to the set it was ini- 
tially meant to refer to, that is to our world, because it has become a world of 
simulations of reality that produce reality.?° In set-theoretical terms there is no 
paradox in the sense of belonging by not belonging, because the set itself has 
disappeared, it has become simulation.?6 The obvious case of analogy for us is 
the aim of the Soviet authorities to simulate religion so that communist ideol- 
ogy would replace Orthodox Tradition; the failure of this enterprise perfectly 
illustrates the point of Baudrillard's discovery. 

In some ways the reluctance of some groups of Orthodox believers to adapt 
to changes such as the introduction of new passports, "the national insurance 
number” (INN), and also within the apocalyptic movements (Beglov), can be 
seen as leading to Baudrillard's model of disappearance of these movements 
themselves (as a “set”). At the same time, the modern character of fundamen- 
talists’ ideology (Mitrofanova) reveals another peculiarity that repeatedly 
turns up in the contributions. Tradition is not simply repitition. It is repetition 
from generation to generation, but it maintains itself by usage of ultra-modern 
forms and means. This, however, leads to the problem stated by Mitrofanova: 
the constant appeal to “fundamentals” precludes the discovery of the modern 
character of fundamentalists' ideology. 

The beginning of the first section offers examples of adaptations that reveal 
how Tradition is sheltered against the discovery of the possibility that a set 
has disappeared, as Baudrillard observed for postmodern reality. More spe- 
cifically, it focuses on various aspects of Orthodox communication, and range 


24 J.L. Borges, ‘On Exactitude in Science’, trans. A. Hurley, at http://www.sccs.swarthmore 
.edu/users/o8/bblonder/phys120/docs/borges.pdf (accessed 06-11-2013). 

25 SeeJ. Baudrillard, Simulacra and Simulation, trans. S.F. Glaser (Ann Arbor, MI, 1994), p. 1. 

26 Ап example that philosophy can further stimulate artistic thought can be found in the 
impulse of Baudrillard's concept of simulation to the film The Matrix. For recent influ- 
ence of Russell’s paradox on the philosophers Agamben and Badiou see P.M. Livingston, 
‘Agamben, Badiou, and Russell, Continental Philosophy Review 42/3 (2009), pp. 297-325. 
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from preservation and adaptation to (ultra-)modern modes of intellectual 
communication (Tatiana Artemyeva), the Church Slavonic in liturgy (Wil van 
den Bercken), the ceremony of the enthronement of Patriarch Kirill (Per-Arne 
Bodin), to the presupposed gradual change of the Roc (Alexander Verkhovsky). 

In her historical survey ‘Intellectual Communication of Russian Orthodoxy 
from the Enlightenment to Modernity’, Tatiana Artemyeva discusses a kind 
of set disappearance and set re-invention in the loss of the Roc’s intellectual 
monopoly and with that of its key role in eighteenth-century intellectual life. 
This space was gradually filled by representatives of other societal groups. The 
ROC is now trying to reclaim its role in societal and intellectual communica- 
tion. Obviously, in Artemyeva's case, self-perception (self-reference) of what 
should define the Tradition dictates that nowadays the Roc s(t)imulates?? 
intellectual communication, using ultra-modern means like the Internet. 

Wil van den Bercken upsets this paradox in his 'The Polemic Concerning 
Church Slavonic’ on the discussion within the Roc in the 1990s of the need to 
replace Church Slavonic with modern Russian: the introduction of the people's 
tongue to the liturgy by Cyrillus and Methodius in the ninth century was a pro- 
gressive act, yet its continuous usage has become a symbol of conservatism in 
the twenty-first century. 

The aspect of belonging/not belonging also concerns the question of how a 
particular phenomenon (for example a ritual) reflects the whole, i.e. constructs 
and conveys meaning. This question is explicitely posed by Per-Arne Bodin. In 
‘The Enthronement of Patriarch Kirill. A Liturgical Event’, Bodin approaches 
Kirill's enthronement in semiotic terms as introduced by the Russian schol- 
ars Yuri Lotman and Boris Uspenskii. My application of formal logic in this 
‘Introduction’ shares some features with semiotics. Bodin’s approach states 
that any event or detail in the enthronement (or set in my terms) carries a 
meaning relevant for the interpretation of the whole. He finds it a challenge 
to infer topical meaning in the traditional (in the literal sense of conservative, 
archaic) liturgical form of the Russian Orthodox ceremony of the enthrone- 
ment, and its simultaneous manifestation as an ultra-modern public event, 
covered in media by ultra-modern communicative means. 

The audience that the Patriarch and his supporters address, and the lan- 
guage in which they do so, are analyzed in ‘ "Kirill's Doctrine" and the Potential 
Transformation of Russian Orthodox Christianity’ by Alexander Verkhovsky. 
This paper also illustrates the paradox in the combination of archaic and 
ultra-modern manifestations of Tradition. Although the Church is hardly 
involved in politics in the narrow sense of the word, it offers the country a kind 


27  Imakethis allusion to Baudrillard as according to Artemyeva, this new level of communi- 
cation gives rise to new problems. 
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of political doctrine, formulated in a number of documents and developed 
under the leadership of the current Patriarch Kirill when he was Metropolitan 
of Smolensk and Kaliningrad, starting with the Bases of the Social Concept. 
Verkhovsky considers “Kirill’s Doctrine" to be a developed version of Russian 
nationalism, aimed at the gradual change of the identity (or in set-theoretical 
terms, self-reference) of the noc itself. According to the author, the main task 
of the ROC is the expansion of its influence, which implies consistent de-secu- 
larization and de-modernization of society. 

The social role of Orthodoxy is stressed in the third section, with an excur- 
sion to the balancing of credenda and agenda, or in other words, of the sacral 
and non-sacral aspects, in the Romanian Orthodox Church's (Rooc) theologi- 
cal ethics and social initiatives as a reflection of the Roc (Iuliana Conovici), 
the social role of ecumenical contacts for youth work in Kazan' parishes 
(Ekaterina Khodzhaeva), and the way a societal problem like alcoholism can 
become entangled in doctrinal and ecclesial division (Page Herrlinger). 

Iuliana Conovici describes an attempt at horizontal transmission of sanc- 
tity in her ‘“Social Theology" and Social Work in the Romanian Orthodox 
Church: A Paradoxical Development?’ The problem of belonging/not belong- 
ing comes to the fore from the angle of societal criticism of the Rooc for its 
supposed neglect of its social duties or for lacking an articulate vision of life in 
(post-)modern society. The paradox is that the Rooc has in fact re-established 
its presence in the Romanian public sphere through social engagement and 
social ethics, and perceives itself as a *national Church" and a "public religion" 
par excellence. Analyzing the documents of the Rooc in their coherence with 
The Bases of the Social Concept of the ROC, and The ROCS Basic Teaching on 
Human Dignity, Freedom and Rights, Conovici examines whether the emerging 
"social theology" and social action, which until now have developed in paral- 
lel within the Rooc, may come together as a coherent public "social concept". 

In "Participating in the Global Community: The "Syndesmos" Experience of 
the Kazan Orthodox Youth, Ekaterina Khodzhaeva considers the significance 
of the involvement of the Orthodox youth of Kazan' region in the international 
activities of the Church through the Syndesmos brotherhood. All of the con- 
tributions previously discussed dealt with issues of the belonging of particular 
phenomena or traditions to Tradition, while Khodzhaeva takes this issue of 
formal belonging/not belonging to another level, because her case concerns 
broadening of Tradition as a set, and the belonging of the local tradition to this 
broader global tradition. 

'Orthodoxy and the Politics of Emotion in the Case of "Brother Ioann" 
Churikov and His Followers, 1910-1914’ by Page Herrlinger explores the debate 
over the relationship of the charismatic lay preacher "Brother Ioann" Churikov 
and his followers to the Orthodox Church and Tradition. In St Petersburg in 
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the 1910s Churikov had tens of thousands of devoted followers among working 
people who testified that he had saved them from alcoholism, and brought 
them back to the Orthodox faith (i.e. made them again belong to Tradition) 
after years of godless living. Although secular elites welcomed Churikov as a 
modern kind of spiritual elder, his unusual ministry divided religious authori- 
ties, and in 1914, the Holy Synod made the controversial decision to excom- 
municate him (i.e. made him not belong to Tradition). While engaging with 
questions of religious authority, identity, and spirituality, this article also con- 
siders how the politics of emotion, one of the factors I mentioned above as 
a non-sacral aspect of belonging/not belonging to Tradition, influenced the 
outcome of the case, especially the fragile relationship between Churikov's fol- 
lowers and Church hierarchs. 

The question of hierarchy is tackled in the fifth section by Nadieszda 
Kizenko, who looks at the current role of women in relation to the male- 
dominated context of the Church hierarchy, spiritual principles, and to the 
authorities who represent these principles. In 'The Feminization of Patriarchy? 
Gender and Confession in Contemporary Russian Orthodoxy' she argues that, 
paradoxically, even in the most patriarchal contexts, women may find ways 
of negotiating their relationship to religion. During decades of persecution, 
Russian Orthodox Christianity seemed to have avoided the pressures that 
brought post-Vatican II Roman Catholicism and Protestantism towards wom- 
en's greater participation in Church life. After the fall of communism, however, 
barriers shifted. While individuals face fewer obstacles in practicing Orthodox 
Christianity, Church leaders conflate Soviet-era rhetoric and Western liberal- 
ism, rejecting both as alien and hostile to Orthodox values; many seek instead 
to affirm traditional gender roles as a panacea to Russia's troubles. Orthodox 
women in Russia are negotiating this terrain in new ways, whether as casual 
parishioners, as ‘virtuosi’, as priests’ daughters who become priests’ wives and 
church choirmasters, as church lawyers and heads of parishes, or in the new 
religious publication industry. The problems of belonging/not belonging, of set 
definition, and of the adaptability of Tradition (as contrary to the Baudrillard- 
variation) may be evident here. 

In her 'Contemporary Russian Church Art—between Tradition and 
Modernity’, Lidia Chakovskaya scrutinizes modern icon-painting from an art 
history perspective by looking at two newly-opened churches in the town of 
Tarusa. The author contests a common view that, following oppression during 
the Soviet regime, there is currently a renaissance of church art. She does not 
point to continuity with Tradition, but rather to a rupture with pre-revolution- 
ary Tradition, referring to a deep crisis of the art of traditional icon painting 
before the revolution, and a re-invention of the medieval style. Again there 
are resonances of simulation in Baudrillard's sense. The revival of traditional 
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church art today is, according to Chakovskaya, the result of a process that 
started in the 1960s, when a dozen young artists, disappointed by official realis- 
tic art, found their way to the Church and were taught by restorers of medieval 
icons, who accumulated new scientific knowledge about medieval art. The ref- 
erence to medieval symbolism has never been articulated as an official posi- 
tion of the Church in the sphere of its art. Orientation towards the market, 
which determines all spheres of contemporary Russian culture, also became 
the determining factor in the Russian Church's official workshops in Sofrino. 

Finally, all aspects of the paradox can be traced in section six, which 
addresses some specific issues from the field of ecumenics. Wil van den 
Bercken analyzes the basically negative attitude of the Roc in the 1990s in 
his ‘Paradoxes and Contradictions in Russian Orthodox Ecumenism’. His 
contribution not only brings the question of expanding Tradition as a set to 
a universal level, —another variation of the Aleph-metaphor that we already 
encountered in the paper of Khodzhaeva on Syndesmos in Kazan,—but it also 
makes some other variations of the paradox visible, such as the relation of the 
formal Church hierarchy to the "set" of believers. In its conciliar declaration 
of 2000 the Roc announced ecumenical cooperation as a duty for Orthodox 
Christians, because through ecumenism they can preach Orthodoxy. However, 
there is strong opposition to cooperation with non-Orthodox Christians 
among the Orthodox in Russia. This paper discusses and analyzes several 
anti-ecumenical publications: pamphlets and books of authors related to the 
extremists and fundamentalists on the one hand, and those of authors who 
are semi-official representatives of the Moscow Patriarchate on the other. The 
article can be seen as an illustration of the aspect of hierarchy of sacrality and 
adulteration of non-theological aspects to the "first level" of Tradition, as it 
shows that the nature of anti-ecumenism in Russia is ideological and psycho- 
logical rather than theological: ecumenism is treated as a threat to national 
religious identity. In addition, ecumenism is deliberately distorted by equating 
it with syncretism. This can be seen as another reverse of Baudrillard's version, 
because new elements (those not belonging) are introduced into the set defi- 
nition. Finally, this paper focuses on the few positive ecumenical endeavors of 
individual Orthodox priests and believers. 

A counterpoise to this basically negative attitude of the Roc towards ecu- 
menism is given by Peter-Ben Smit in his ‘A Dialogue of Paradoxes: Orthodox— 
Old Catholic Dialogue’. Smit discusses Orthodox— Old Catholic ecumenical 
dialogue—one of the oldest of its kind, as well as one of the most successful. 
Even so, it is characterized by a number of paradoxes, which this paper traces. 
Specific attention to the beginnings of Orthodox—Old Catholic dialogue in 
the aftermath of the First Vatican Council, the success(es) of the dialogue and 
its slow reception, as well as the complicated interplay between politics and 
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ecumenism in its heyday, and finally to a surprising Orthodox— Old Catholic 
consultation on the ordination of women which gives the issue of belonging/ 
not belonging to Tradition a new shift, once again posing the problems of hier- 
achy (in both aspects) and poly-interpretability, and with that of an adequate 
methodology for the Orthodox Aleph. 

The volume is completed with an appeal to a more intensive substan- 
tial dialogue between Orthodoxy and Zen Buddhism, in the contribution by 
Ton Lathouwers ' "The Language of Fullness and the Language of Emptiness”. 
Dialogue Between the Russian Orthodox Church and Buddhism? A Paradox’ The 
first part of this title comes from the famous French orthodox theologian Olivier 
Clément (1921-2009). In the beginning rather critical of Buddhism, Clément later 
became an advocate of Buddhist-Christian dialogue. He sees the root of this dia- 
logue in the fact that where Christianity perceives "the ocean of light beyond 
form, emerging from a personal Source,’ this Source is, nevertheless, also under- 
stood as something “much deeper unknown than known,’ as it is in Buddhism. 
This is a metaphor that easily connects with those I used in this "Introduction: 
More important, it stipulates our methodological point of departure. 

Overall, the contributions show the present lack of clear definitions and 
delineations, and the need for methodological groundwork. Even though 
the analogy between Russell's paradox and Orthodox Tradition does not ulti- 
mately hold (since logical paradoxes cannot be extended to real life, and real- 
life paradoxes cannot be reduced to logic), it does intensify the problem of 
the definition of Tradition. It also helps to delineate its boundaries and realm, 
and indicates the need for a balanced methodology to address the highly com- 
plex and heterogeneous Orthodox Tradition. Russell spent years 'at providing a 
principled method for avoiding what was soon to become known as "Russell's 
paradox"?$ Perhaps similar groundwork and reflection should be invested to 
develop a principled method for dealing with “Orthodox paradoxes’. 

Developing a solid method is the core aim of Inasec. For this volume 
Russell’s paradox helped demonstrate that having discovered an Orthodox 
paradox, we should not simply proceed as if there were no problem (as, for 
example, Ware and Alfeyev seem to do), or as if our set has disappeared (as one 
might conclude from Baudrillard’s analysis), nor should we seek to eradicate 
a set that does not belong there (Russell).29 Rather we should learn from lit- 
erature to embrace paradoxes creatively, and from mathemathics and logic 
to validate our statements methodologically—even if this may itself seem 
paradoxical. In this respect Orthodox paradoxes meet that which has been 


28 Irvine, ‘Russell’s Paradox’. 
29 Apparently, one of Russell's own solutions was ‘to exclude the set that caused the paradox 
from the set of well-formed formulas’. Hendricks, ‘Categories and Types’, p. 313. 
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described as the very ‘purpose’ of paradoxes, ‘to arrest attention and provoke 
fresh thought’.3° 

To finish with some editorial remarks. A note on the transliteration from 
Russian: The British Standard transliteration system (without the diacritic 
signs above i/i and у/ы) has been used throughout this volume. Proper names 
are transliterated, except for a few generally accepted forms (e.g. Peter the 
Great, John Meyendorff, Alexander Verkhovsky). In some cases, as for example 
with Georges Florovsky, the reader will find a name in the generally accepted 
Anglophone form in articles referring to the Anglophone world and sources, 
alongside the transliteration of its Russian form (Georgii Florovskii) in articles 
which refer to the Russian context and sources. This is reflected in the name 
index. In some cases, however, I could not decide (like Buridan's ass) and the 
reader is free to imagine the form he prefers. 

Of course, I alone am accountable for the assessment of the paradoxes in 
this ‘Introduction’. But I could not have edited this volume without the help 
and advice of a number of friendly colleagues. First of all I would like to thank 
Professor Wil van den Bercken. The INasEc conference marked the ending of 
his exciting academic career. This makes his contribution to the organization 
of the conference and his close involvement in the reviewing process particu- 
larly significant. I am deeply grateful for his most illuminating efforts, and look 
forward to future collaboration despite his retirement. I should also mention 
that he was the one to contrive the luminous oxymoron ‘Orthodox Paradoxes’. 
Dr Frank Bestebreurtje contributed inestimably to this project, from its very 
beginning to the very last stages, in all possible ways, literally. Prof. Gerrit W. 
Neven, Dr Stella Rock, Dr Nadieszda Kizenko, and Dr Page Herrlinger kindly 
gave advice on various content and language issues, and valuable suggestions 
for this ‘Introduction’ For their interest and stimulating comments on this 
"Introduction, I would like to express my gratitude also to prof. Scott Sehon, 
Dr Arielle Saibe, Dr Dallas Denery, and Dr Kristen Ghodsee from the *Research 
2.0" research group at Bowdoin College. Professor Elena Volkova and Lidiya 
Danilina helped to refine the translations of the Russian abstracts. My editor, 
Ivo Romein, once again gave me exceptional support during the last editing 
stage. My partner, Sergey Zakrievsky, was of indispensible practical and moral 
support throughout this project. Finally, my gratitude goes to ммо, 1cco/ 
Kerkinactie, the Diaconate of the Protestant Church in the Netherlands, and 
the Insinger Stichting. Without their generous support this project would not 
have come to fruition. 


Katya Tolstaya, La Chapelle sur Dun-Kampen, August-December 2013 


30 ‘Paradox, in Encyclopedia Britannica (Chicago etc., 2006), p. 1145. 


PART ONE 


Communicational Aspects 


Intellectual Communication of Russian Orthodoxy 
from the Enlightenment to Modernity 


Tatiana Artemyeva 


The content of the intellectual communication system of the Roc is variable 
and changes with respect to different epochs. In this paper I would like to focus 
on some aspects of internal relations between clerics and secular intellectuals. 

In pre-Petrine times the keeper of knowledge was not the scientist, but the 
книжник |'scribe']. This was a name for authors as well as for those, usually 
from the clergy, who "dealt with books" like copyists, compilers, binders, etc. 

The truth, it seemed, came from God, so authorship and copying did not 
have any importance in itself. At the time of tsar Aleksei Mikhailovich, a 
Moscow scribe could say about himself: ‘I am not educated by the word, but 
by non-reason; I know neither dialectics, rhetoric, nor philosophy, but have 
Christ's reason in myself’! A common saying went like this: ‘Do not split hairs, 
brethren, but be humble. If anybody asks whether you know philosophy, 
answer him: I have neither learned Hellenistic abominations, nor read rhetori- 
cal astronomers, nor talked with wise philosophers, I have not even seen phi- 
losophy; I read books of the divine law to purify my soul of sins’. 

The content of what we call now "intellect" was ambivalent. Eighteenth- 
century Russian language distinguished мудрость [wisdom] from знание 
[knowledge]. Wisdom was a gift of God; the wise one grasped eternal values, 
whereas knowledge was cognition of both the eternal and the commonplace, 
and was optional. 

The pursuit of wisdom was considered a virtue, as those who bore wis- 
dom were all bearers of the true divine enlightenment: representatives of the 


1 «Аще не учен словом, HO неъразумом, He учен диалектике, риторике и философии, но 
разум Христов в себе имею.» В.В. Нечаев, «Малорусско-польское влияние в Москве 
и русская школа XVII века», в Три века. Исторический сб., В.В. Каллаш (ред.), т. 2 
[V.V. Nechaev, The Little Russian-Polish Influence in Moscow and Russian School in the 18th 
century, in Three Centuries. Historical Collection, V.V. Kallash (ed.), vol. 2] (Moscow, 1912), 
рр. 77-105, here p. 79. 

2 «Не высокоумствуйте, братие, но B смирении пребывайте. Если кто спросит тебя, 
знаешь ли философию, ты ему отвечай: еллинских борзостей не текох, ни риторских 
астроном не читах, ни с мудрым философы в беседах не бывах, философию ниже 
очима видех; учусь книгам благодатного закона, аще бы можно моя грешная душа от 
грех очистить.» Nechaev, ‘Little Russian-Polish Influence’, p. 79. 
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church. Thus, the intellectual elite consisted almost entirely of clerics, and the 
pursuit of knowledge was equal to moral and religious searching. At the same 
time, positive knowledge did not hold the same status as wisdom and was 
not included into the system of axiological preferences. It is remarkable that 
the definition of *enlightenment" in The Dictionary of the Russian Academy 
(1789-1794) takes into account first of all the Christian meanings of the notion, 
such as the communion with the divine wisdom, purification of mind of erro- 
neous notions? but not in the least any acquisition of new knowledge. 

At that time the intellectual elite was relatively homogeneous. The church, 
the state, and society were more or less united. In the pre-Petrine epoch the 
intellectual communication for the church was mainly external; it was defi- 
nitely influenced by Western Christianity, both Catholic and Protestant, and 
the highest priests were the main mediators. Internal communication was 
reduced to introducing the ideas taken from there to other strata of clerics and 
the political elite. The epoch of Enlightenment brought a new problem: the 
structure of the intellectual elite became more complex. 

In the Petrine epoch the structure of the intellectual elite changed. The 
church was deprived of the leading role in the intellectual life of society. 
This space was gradually filled by representatives of other social groups. To 
a large extent, the new intellectual elite was created artificially and placed 
entirely under state command. This fact changed the idea of enlightenment 
and favoured a new kind of enlightened identity. Enlightenment was treated 
as mastering new knowledge; now references were taken not from Byzantine 
antiquity, but from European modernity. 

It is possible to mark out three philosophical networks in Enlightenment 
Russia. One of them was the system of academic institutions, including 
both “visible” and “invisible colleges" It was connected with the Petersburg 
Academy of Sciences and Moscow University. The Academy of Sciences (with 
the Academic University) was established in 1724, Moscow University was 
established in 1755. The second was represented by theologians from church 
schools, mainly in Kiev and Moscow, and so-called "learned monks" The third 
was being developed in the circles of enlightened nobility. A thinker who had 
enough time, income, and education to devote himself to "free philosophizing" 
was mostly a “nobleman-philosopher”. 

"Nobleman-philosopher" was the pen-name chosen by F.I. Dmitriev- 
Mamonov (1727-1805). It signifies accurately enough a rather narrow circle in 


3 Словарь Академии Российской—Санкт-Петербург, 1789-1794, часть V [The Dictionary of 
the Russian Academy, part V] (St Petersburg, 1794), Cols. 374-375. 
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eighteenth-century Russian society that consumed and produced philosophi- 
cal knowledge. 

Theologians, or "learned monks", constituted a closed intellectual circle. 
Its borders were limited both inside and outside. Learned society was not 
interested in the intellectual and spiritual church life. There were several 
reasons behind this. Most of the academics were invited specialists from 
Western Europe, mostly from Germany and France. They could not know and 
understand Orthodox Church life. The Church reforms realized by Aleksei 
Mikhailovich, Peter I, and Catherine II moved the Orthodox church away from 
the intellectual elite and estranged them. 

Peter I took some radical measures to weaken the Orthodox Church and to 
deprive it of its intellectual monopoly. One of the first anti-church ukases of 
31 January 1701 ran as follows: 


Monks in their cells are not allowed to write any letters, nor to keep ink 
and paper, but there should be a special place in the refectory for writing: 
and if somebody wants to write something, then he has to receive the 
master's permission and to write in full view, not in secret; it is because 
of the old fathers' tradition for monks not to write anything without 
permission.^ 


Later prohibitions that dealt with the monastic media-system were fixed in 
1722 in An Addendum to the Rules for the Clergy and Monks.? This law forbade 
the monks on corporal penalty to write without special permission. 

A number of Peter's ukases limited the economical and ideological inde- 
pendence of the church. In 1718 some monasteries were closed, some turned 
into parish churches, and in some the number of monks was reduced. In the 
same year another ukase was issued to suspend the ordination of priests every- 
where in Russia because of conscription. By way of the Monastery Department 


4 «Об описи Патриаршего Дома [...] О непереходе монахам и монахиням из одного 
монастыря в другой, о недержании бельцов в монастырях и непозволении монахам 
писать B кельях», № 1834 от 31 января 1701 r., в Полное собрание законов Российской 
империи, т. 4 [‘On the inventory of the Patriarch's house [...] On the non-transition of monks 
and nuns from one monastery to another, on prohibition for seculars to live in monasteries 
and of prohibition for monks to write in their cells’, № 1834, 31 January 1701, in Complete col- 
lection of laws of the Russian Empire, vol. 4] (St Petersburg, 1830), p. 139. 

5 «Прибавление o правилах причта церковнаго и чина монашескаго», № 4022, май 1722, 
в Полное собрание законов Российской империи, т. 6 [An Addendum to the Rules for the 
Clergy and Monks’, № 4022, Мау 1722, in Complete collection of laws of the Russian Empire, 
vol. 6] (St Petersburg, 1830) p. 699. 
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the government nominated fathers superior, organised the system of church 
schools for future clerics, and checked whether priests graduated from them.® 

In 1700 Patriarch Adrian died, and Peter prevented the election of a new patri- 
arch, appointing instead Stefan Yavorskii as a Patriarchal местоблюститель 
[exarch]. In 1721 Святейший Правительствующий Синод [the Most 
Holy Governing Synod] was established, headed by a o6epnpoxypop [Chief 
Procurator]. The principal document that legitimated the status of the Roc 
was Духовный регламент [The Ecclesiastical Regulation] written by Feofan 
Prokopovich with the direct participation of Peter the Great. It underlined the 
role of the monarch in the church system. 

The Petrine reform of printing type in 1707-1710 was also quite dramatic. 
It consisted in a change of the traditional Cyrillic font to bring it closer to the 
Latin one, and a change of the alphabet; diacritics were removed and Arabic 
numbers replaced Cyrillic numbers. The reform created a Latinized form of 
Cyrillic closer to European patterns of book publishing. However, all eccle- 
siastical books were printed with the old type, the so-called кирилловский 
шрифт [Kirillov type] used by the Synod press. Thus, ecclesiastical literature 
was separated from secular literature, and education and internal church life 
were taken under governmental control. Church publications were separated 
from other publications by a formal characteristic, just by print. It made them 
alien also for modern researchers who do not pay attention to the 'Cumulative 
index of the Cyrillic Russian Books" or works written by Orthodox intellectu- 
als in Latin.? 

The process of alienation was not one-sided. The Orthodox elite was tra- 
ditionally educated at Kiev Mohyla Academy and the Slavic Greek Latin 
Academy in Moscow. Before the eighteenth century admission to those acad- 
emies was open to all social classes, and they produced not only theologians, 
but civil servants, medical professionals, and translators. During the reign of 


6 Н. Никольский, «Церковная реформа Петра», в Три века. Исторический сб., т. 3 
[N. Nikolskii, ‘Church Reform of Peter Г, in Three Centuries. Historical Collection, vol. 3] 
(Moscow, 1912), pp. 200—218, there p. 79. 

7 А.С. Зернова, Т.Н. Каменева, Сводный каталог русской книги кирилловской печати 
XVIII века [А.5. Zernova, Т.М. Kameneva, А Consolidated Catalogue of Russian СуйШс Books 
Printed in the 18th century] (Moscow, 1968), p. 567. 

8 Sometimes experts involved in research, translation, publishing writings, were Russian think- 
ers of the faculty of Kiev-Mohyla Academy. Members of the Slavic-Greek-Latin Academy 
like M.V. Kashuba, LS. Zakhara, A.V. Panibratsev and others represent a relatively closed 
circle of professionals, and unfortunately their findings are not always taken into account in 
the general works studying Russian Enlightenment. 
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Peter the Great, the academies gradually began to turn into higher theological 
educational establishments, as opposed to several new secular professional 
schools. Both academies were transformed into Church institutions and were 
closed for the general public. 

The role of the Roc was made less important and lost much of its prestige 
in society as a result of the cancellation of the Patriarchy and the subsequent 
creation of the Holy Synod with a civilian head—oberprocuror—and a rep- 
resentative of the tsar—the 'Tsar's eye’ (1722), as well as the secularization of 
Church property (monastery’s property) after the reforms of 1762-88, when 
Catherine II declared that the property would be better managed by the State 
than it had been by the Church. 

The intellectual communication between the Church and academic or noble 
intellectuals was not common and played no significant role. Russian universi- 
ties had no theological faculties, so there were no special conditions for dia- 
logues between representatives of those circles. We can recall Archimandrite 
Damaskin (Dmitrii Semenov-Rudnev, 1737-1795) who was an editor of 
M. Lomonosov's works, or Metropolitan Plato (Petr Levshin, 1737-1812), but 
such scholarly and especially scientific activities of Church representatives 
were the exception and not the rule. 

The communication between the church elite and intellectuals from other 
estates was impeded by reforms that limited the church's influence in society, 
as well as by a specific system of values in each social group. 

The academic elite had practically no contact with the orthodox clerical 
intellectuals. In other countries, for example, in Scotland, both clerical and 
secular intellectuals (literati) could be one social group. William Robertson 
(1721-1793) was a Presbyterian minister, the Principal of the University of 
Edinburgh, as well as one of the most important British historians in the 
eighteenth century. Thus he combined the functions of church agent, impor- 
tant administrator, and well-known scholar. This was impossible in Russia. 
Administrators (presidents and directors of St Petersburg Academy, curators 
of Moscow University) were representatives of the ruling elite, that is, the 
nobility, and they were neither professional scholars, nor, of course, clerics. 
Professional scholars, especially at the Academy of Sciences, were foreign- 
ers invited to the Russian service mostly from Germany, who because of their 
denominations were very far from the clerical circles. The Russian theologians 
and priests lived in another intellectual domain. 

Academic institutions— particularly the Petersburg Academy of Sciences 
and Academic University and Moscow University—were important agents for 
international (not internal) communications of Russian research and included 
it into the international academic system. 
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Many European intellectuals were honoured members of the St Petersburg 
Academy of Sciences. In the eighteenth century more than 160 foreign scien- 
tists and scholars were members of the St Petersburg Academy and many of 
them, like Georg Bernhardt Bülfinger, Leonhard Euler, Joseph Nicolas Delisle, 
Daniel and Nikolaus II Bernoulli, and Christian Goldbach actually worked in 
St Petersburg. This fact made St Petersburg an important node in the network 
of intellectual communications. 

An important role in the internationalisation and popularisation of 
research was played by the Academic Publishing Company. It was created in 
1727 and printed not only academic periodicals and works of the members of 
the Academy, but in the first part of the eighteenth century printed almost all 
Russian literature, including newspapers and calendars. From 1728 it started 
to publish the first research journal in Latin, Commentaries of the Academy of 
Sciences, and from 1750, New Commentaries of the Academy of Sciences. Later 
the Publishing Company of Moscow University played a role of equal impor- 
tance. This publishing company, particularly while it belonged to the eminent 
Mason Nikolai Novikov (1744-1818), published many philosophical and spiri- 
tual books. But both of them were far from the Orthodox literature. 

The political elite was also forming its intellectual component. There had 
been no literacy qualification for the ruling class in pre-Petrine times, but for 
the new elite European-style education became obligatory. Peter ordered ele- 
mentary schools to be established both in capitals and provinces. Every noble 
teenager from the ages of ten to fifteen was to go to school, and those who 
could not present a school certificate were not allowed to marry? All young 
noblemen older than thirteen, whose families owned more than 100 peasant 
farms,!° had to serve in St Petersburg. 

After the Manifest of Nobles' Freedom was issued in 1762, many nobles left 
their military service and returned to their country seats. This document signed 
by Peter III gave the noblemen specific rights. According to Peter I, all noble- 
men had to serve in the army, the navy, or the state institutions. The Manifest 
allowed them to not serve and to be free in their intentions. However, not 


9 «О обучении дворян [...|», № 2778, 28 февраля 1714, в Полное собрание законов 
Российской империи, т. 5 [‘On education of nobles [...], № 2778 of 28 February 1714, in 
Complete Collection of Laws of the Russian Empire, vol. 5] (St Petersburg, 1830), p. 86. 

10 «О присылке в Санкт-Петербург Ha смотр недорослей», № 2779 of 28 февраля 1714, 
в Полное собрание законов Российской империи [‘On the dispatch of St Petersburg to 
inspect the minors’, N° 2779 of 28 February 1714, in Complete collection of laws of the Rus- 
sian Empire, vol. 5] (St Petersburg, 1830), p. 86. 
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serving did not mean not working, and many nobles dedicated their free time 
to intellectual activities and arts. 

In this estate only there could really be united leisure, education, personal 
freedom, absence of mercantile orientations and direct ideological depen- 
dence, participation in world culture and, finally, a need for a special world- 
view position that corresponded with the estate’s privileged position in society. 
This situation explains the identity of the notions “philosopher” and “great 
noble" “grandee” which is characteristic to the eighteenth century. In one of 
his stories V.F. Odoevskii describes a man *who was called a philosopher at that 
time’. He ‘was a ladies’ man to an awful extent, wrote rhymes in French, did not 
go to mass, did not believe in anything, gave great alms to anybody and every- 
body; in his head in a strange way a great philanthropy got on with an absolute 
carelessness about his children, and the most crude royal arrogance with the 
most determined Jacobinism’! Thus, common opinion distinguished “philoso- 
phers" as a certain group among the nobility which behaved strangely, had an 
uncommon way of thought, was oriented to the Western, mainly French, more 
rarely English, culture, and was obviously anticlerical, “Voltairean”. 

In the country where monarchs asked such thinkers as Leibniz, Chr. Wolff, 
Voltaire, Diderot, and Montesquieu for advice, sent them kind letters, and 
invited them to service, to be a *philosopher" was not only of prestige, but 
even essential to maintain one's renommée in society. To meet these thinkers, 
to know their texts, or at least to consider them as authorities, meant to be 
"closer" to "the highest spheres" to participate in the caste system of values. It 
should be mentioned that the learned authorities themselves associated will- 
ingly with Russian aristocrats and powerful persons. Intellectual and political 
elites in Russia almost coincided with each other. There were some well-known 
histories of personal relations and correspondences of Peter I with Leibniz and 
Chr. Wolff; A. Kantemir with Montesquieu; Catherine II with Voltaire, Diderot, 
F.M. Grimm; E. Dashkova with Diderot; D.A. Golitsyn with C.-A. Helvetius, 
Diderot, Voltaire; G.G. Orlov with Rousseau; Alexander I with Bentham; 
Chaadaev with Schelling; Bakunin with Marx and Proudhon, etc. 

During the entire eighteenth century, the social seclusion of the church was 
being increased, even to such an extent that representatives of other estates 
were not allowed to enter church schools.? Besides, there was a process 


11 В.Ф. Одоевский, «Катя, или история воспитанницы», в Повести и рассказы 
[V.F. Odoevskii, ‘Katya or the History of a Pupil’, in Novels and Short Stories] (Munich, 
2005), pp. 17-25, there p. 21. 

12 П. Знаменский, Приходское духовенство в России co времен реформы Петра 
[P. Znamenskii, Parish Clergy in Russia Since the Reforms of Peter] (Kazan; 1873), pp. 81-104. 
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of divergence of clerical and noble circles, who more or less switched with 
respect to their mutual status. A researcher of parochial priests' life Petr 
Znamenskii wrote: 


More and more the nobility was raised above and separated from other 
estates, including clergy, especially because the latter was to the same 
extent humiliated and, in its social status, mixed with lower orders. 
In the age of Catherine, in the age of flamboyant and sublime aristoc- 
racy, the complete development of the noble intentions, the French 
education, the noble ethos and everyday situations, in the age when the 
upper classes enslaved the lower, the cleric became so dishonourable 
that both old and young noblemen despised him, literature scoffed him 
together with the educated public who considered scolding a clergyman 
as an attribute of a good and superstition-free education. A landlord 
treated his priest as a slave, as his serf, attacked him with his lordly shout, 
and even insulted him by corporal punishment. 


All this made intellectual communication difficult and alienated the intel- 
lectual elites from each other. Besides, a considerable part of the noble elite 
sought to satisfy their spiritual and intellectual needs outside Orthodox reli- 
gion, namely, in Masonry, mysticism, hermetism, pietism, as the intelligentsia 
later turned to German idealism and Marxism. 

Only in the 1860s was the isolation of the clergy broken. The Special 
Department [Особое присутствие] of the Most Holy Synod, founded in 1862, 
dealt with the legal position of the clergy. After the reform of spiritual educa- 
tion in 1867-1869 members of all estates could enter ecclesiastical schools, and 
seminary graduates could enter secular high schools. One historian wrote: 'A 
real flight to secular schools began; as soon as 1878 46% of all students were 
former seminarians’!+ 

Later, though, some regulations slowed the process down somewhat. The 
enactment of 1879 said that seminarians could enter the universities only 
after passing their exams for the gymnasium diploma. ‘In 1875 53% of all who 
entered the universities were former gymnasium students and 4696 were for- 
mer seminarians, then, according to the data from the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century (5.2% at Kiev University, 5.8% at Kazan’, 4.6% at Novorossiysk), 


13 Znamenskii, Parish Clergy, pp. 103-104. 
14 ИК. Смолич, История Русской Церкви, 1800-1917 [1.К. Smolich, History of the Russian 
Church, 1800-1917], at http://krotov.info/history/18/general/smolich_7.htm. 
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one can see a dramatic fall of the number of former clerics among the univer- 
sity youth’! 

In 1867 the right of succession for clerical positions was abolished, and from 
21 March 1871 people from all estates were allowed to hold church positions. 
Besides, sons of priests could be awarded with personal noble ranks, and sons 
of clergy could get personal honourable citizenship.!6 

Those who were born to the spiritual estate formed a special group in 
Russian society. This group played a significant role in the birth of a new part 
of the Russian intellectual elite later known as intelligentsia. ‘The absence of 
celibacy and the practice of inheriting of parishes in Russia resulted in the for- 
mation of a learned class completely unknown in the Catholic West. Children 
of clerics did not follow their fathers’ steps. The Russian intelligentsia was con- 
tinually recruited from them’, Boris Uspenskii remarked.” 

A considerable number of well-known people emerged from this lot. Among 
them: historian Sergei Mikhailovich Solov'ev; writer and literary critic Nikolai 
Gavrilovich Chernyshevskii; literary critic, publicist, revolutionary democrat 
Nikolai Aleksandrovich Dobrolyubov; writer Dmitrii Narkisovich Mamin- 
Sibiryak; writer and literary critic Vissarion Grigorievich Belinskii; Russian and 
Ukrainian philologist Osip Maksimovich Bodyanskii; physician and experi- 
mental physiologist Aleksei Matveevich Filomafitskii; translator and writer 
Irinarkh Ivanovich Vvedenskii (A.A. Fet believed that Vvedenskii was an ideal 
type of a nihilist);!$ philosopher, publicist, literary critic Nikolai Nikolaevich 
Strakhov; journalist, publicist, editor of Русское слово [Russian Word] and 
Дело [Cause] magazines Grigorii Evlampievich Blagosvetlov; geologist and 
outstanding Russian geographer Vasilii Vasil'evich Dokuchaev; writer Nikolai 
Gerasimovich Pomyalovskii (Очерки бурсы [Essays Bursa]); agronomist, 


15 ГИ. Щетинина, Студенчество u революционное движение в России: Последняя 
четверть XIX e. [G.I. Shchetinina, Students and the Revolutionary Movement in Russia: 
the Last Quarter of the 19th Century] (Moscow, 1987), p. 34. 

16 — Smolich, History of the Russian Church. 

17 b. Успенский, «Русская интеллигенция как специфический феномен русской 
культуры», в Русская интеллигенция и западный интеллектуализм: История и 
типология [B. Uspenskii, ‘Russian Intelligentsia as a Specific Phenomenon of Russian 
Culture, in Russian Intelligentsia and Western Intellectualism: History and Typology] 
(Moscow, 1999), at http://www.gumer.info/bibliotek_Buks/History/uspen/o1.php. 

18 М.И. Шишлина, «И.И. Введенский— переводчик Теккерея», в Уильям Мейкпис 
Теккерей. Творчество; Воспоминания; Библиографические разыскания [M.I. Shishlina, 
‘LI. Vvedenskii—a Translator of Thackeray’, in William Makepeace Thackeray. Works, 
Memories, Bibliographic Findings] (Moscow, 1989), at http://az.lib.ru/w/wwedenskij_i_i/ 
text. 0030.shtml. 
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professor of the Department of agriculture (since 1859), dean of the Faculty of 
physics and mathematics (1888-1900) at St Petersburg University Aleksandr 
Vasil'evich Sovetov, and many others. 

Georgii Florovskii notes: 


In Russian academic and literary psychology until recent times one could 
discern evident repercussions and marks of the divinity-school past. It 
was a source of power and weakness, of creative curiosity and carefree 
maximalism. The first half of the last century was in this respect the deci- 
sive epoch. At that time the generations were brought up to act in the 
middle of the century and later, in those troubled decades of “emancipa- 
tion" and “impoverishment’, when the social base of the Russian enlight- 
enment was quickly expanded, when the so-called “raznochinets”!? 
emerged. And this “raznochinets” was mostly a former seminarian.?? 


Proximity by genesis, however, did not mean proximity by spirit, and members 
of the intelligentsia did not seek any spiritual connection with the Orthodox, 
but rather demonstrated their alienation. Only the next generations of the 
Russian intelligentsia took a course of searching for God and the religious 
meaning of history. 

It was connected to a considerable extent with the “new religious conscious- 
ness" movement and, first of all, with Dmitrii Merezhkovskii's ideas. He devel- 
oped his doctrine of the Third Testament Kingdom with the Church of the 
Holy Ghost. The Third Testament should come instead of earlier embodiments 
of the Holy Trinity (the Old Testament and the New Testament). 

Zinaida Gippius proposed to Merezhkovskii to begin a practical dialogue 
between the intelligentsia and churchmen to discuss the public role of 
Christianity, possibilities of the further evolution of the faith, and the interac- 
tion between religion and culture. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century an intelligentsia group 
(D.S. Merezhkovskii, Z.N. Gippius, D.V. Filosofov, V.V. Rozanov, and others) 
organized meetings of clergymen and intellectuals to discuss the “main” 
questions. The meetings were supported at first by the Chief Procurator 
of the Holy Synod, Konstantin Pobedonostsev. Between 1901 and 1903 there 
were 22 meetings, then they were cancelled. Both sides were disappointed by 


19 Raznochinets (rus.)—a common, a person not of noble birth (in nineteenth-century 
Russia), literally, “from various ranks.’ 

20 Г. Флоровский, Пути русского богословия [G. Florovskii, Ways of Russian Theology], 
vol. 1, at http:/ /www.vehi.net/florovsky /puti/os.html. 
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mutual incomprehension. The participants felt they were like representatives 
of different worlds. Zinaida Gippius wrote: ‘Yes, they were really two different 
realms [...] Skills, customs, even the very language, all were different, as from 
another culture?! The reviews of these meetings were published in Новый 
путь [the New Way] magazine founded by Gippius and Merezhkovskii and 
issued between 1902 and 1904. 

In 1907 the Petersburg Religious and Philosophical Society was founded. 
Members included Rozanov, Merezhkovskii, N.A. Berdyaev, S.L. Frank, 
V.A. Ternavtsev, A.V. Kartashov, A.F. Kerenskii, P.B. Struve, V.I. Ivanov, Filosofov, 
A.A. Blok, N.O. Losskii, and others, and they gave talks on topics such as “On the 
old and the new in religious consciousness" (S.A. Askol'dov), *On the need and 
inevitability of new religious consciousness" (Rozanov), "On the Russian idea" 
(Ivanov), "The empire and Christianity" (Ternavtsev), "On the religious lie of 
nationalism" (Merezhkovskii), "Religion and culture" (A.A. Meyer), "The idea 
of the Christian progress" (V.F. Ern), "The Church reform in Russia" (Filosofov), 
"Religious views of young people" (M.V. Molchanovskii), “On the Church of the 
Future" (Merezhkovskii), etc.?? 

It was, however, again an internal dialogue of intelligentsia, in which the 
Church took no part. The ways of the intelligentsia, the noble intellectuals, and 
the ecclesiastical sages had parted to come together only in the emigration. One 
important field of the dialogue was "The Russian Christian Movement Herald" 
[Вестник русского христианского движения] published in Paris since 
1925. The journal united theology, religious philosophy, literature, and social 
issues. In different periods it was edited by I. Lagovskii, N. Zernov, G. Fedotov, 
V.V. Zen'kovskii, L.N. Liperovskii, A.N. Kiselev, І.У. Morozov, М.А. Struve. 

After the revolution of 1917 the Roc had no opportunities for an active dia- 
logue with the intellectuals. The Soviet state considered the church as a hot- 
bed of internal counterrevolution. One of the first decisions of the Bolshevik 
government in 1918 was a decree of the Council of Peoples Commissars 
‘On the Separation of the Church from the State, and of the School from 
the Church’. Church education and research activities had been discontin- 
ued in 1918; the publication of Christian literature was impossible. The state 


21 3. Гиппиус, Дмитрий Мережковский |Z. Gippius, Dmitrii Merezhkovskii], at http:// 
www.gramotey.com/?open file-1269010858. 

22 Религиозно-философское общество в Санкт-Петербурге (Петрограде): История в 
материалах и документах: 1907-1917 в 3 т., ТМ. Горяева и др. (ред.) [Religious-phil- 
osophical Society in St Petersburg (Petrograd): A history in Documents and Materials: 
1907-1917, in 3 vols., T. M. Goryaeva et al. (ed.)] (Moscow, 2009), at http://www.rp-net.ru/ 
book/publications/RFO/. 
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consistently persecuted and prosecuted clerics. Thousands of priests were shot 
and repressed. In 1925 'The League of Militant Atheists, headed by Emel'yan 
Yaroslavskii, was founded. The Church and faith were the objects not only of 
critics, but also of rough satire. 

During the Second World War (1941-45) the Soviet regime changed its 
policy and allowed some opportunity for a partial revival of religious life in 
the country under strict government control, but in the years of Khrushchev's 
“Thaw” state prosecution resumed again. In such a situation it is difficult to 
assess the intellectual dialogue between the Church and society. All intellec- 
tual communications had non-systematic character and were persecuted by 
the state as anti-Soviet activity, especially contacts with the roc Abroad. Until 
the beginning of the 1990s the Church published only one periodical, Журнал 
Московской патриархии [The Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate]. Under 
the most severe censorship the Church expounded its theology, preached, and 
indicated its liturgical life and pastor services. In 1989 the first Orthodox news- 
paper Дерковный вестник [The Church Herald] was established, and at that 
moment ecclesiastical journalism was reborn. Later on, Orthodox newspapers, 
magazines, and almanacs were established in practically every diocese. 

Currently the ROC is very active in various forms of communication, includ- 
ing the Internet. The Church encourages the creation of the Catalogues of 
Orthodox sites Православное христианство.ру [Orthodox Christianity.ru |,?? 
special search engines (for example, Искомое.ру |Iskomoe.ru]).?* Searches 
inside the Orthodox segment of the internet do not bring answers to requests 
not approved by Orthodoxy, and a user can be reprimanded for using improper 
language. A universal Orthodox information resource has also been created. It 
isa kind of OrthodoxWiki, the Open Orthodox encyclopedia peeo [The Tree |?* 
The project was launched in May 2005, and in fact used the Wikipedia engine. 
It underwent a rebirth in 2010, when the site engine was rewritten, and the 
site moved to a separate domain (drevo-info.ru). Сообщество православных 
веб-разработчиков [The community of Orthodox web designers]? develops 
the Orthodox segment of the Internet. The Orthodox-net has not yet solved, 
however, the main problem of web epistemology: how to distinguish the reli- 
able information from the unreliable, outside the limits of recommended sites. 

Thus, new times and technologies generate new problems of communica- 
tion. It is very difficult to recognize reliable sources and separate them from 


23 . Athttp://www.hristianstvo.ru. 
24 . Athttp://iskomoe.ru. 

25 . Athttp://drevo-info.ru/. 

26 At http://www.orthonet.ru/. 
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various sites full of religious extremism, false information, and amateurish 
generalizations. 
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The Polemic Concerning Church Slavonic 


Wil van den Bercken 


During the 1990s, immediately after the end of the Soviet Union, a debate 
began in the Roc about the position of Church Slavonic in the liturgy. Several 
priests and intellectuals started a plea for the use of Russian instead of Church 
Slavonic, which most people no longer understood. Georgii Kochetkov, priest 
at a well-attended parish in the centre of Moscow, was the first to intro- 
duce Russian into the liturgy. He had translated the texts anew from Greek.! 
Kochetkov's attempt to bring believers closer to the liturgy appealed to his 
churchgoers, amongst whom was the Byzantologist Sergei Averintsev. 

Soon a campaign against Georgii Kochetkov was initiated by conservatives. 
He was accused of heresy, partly because, besides using the vernacular, he had 
made a few minor liturgical changes, namely reading the words of consecra- 
tion out loud and leaving the middle door of the iconostasis open. In 1994, 
Kochetkov's beautiful church on the Bol'shaya Lubyanka was given to the 
restored Sretenskii monastery. For some years, Kochetkov was able to hold his 
Russian services in a nearby church, until he was forbidden to perform the 
Eucharist altogether in 1997. In 2000, a theological investigation committee 
announced that Kochetkov was no heretic, at the same time accusing him of 
formulating his ideas unclearly. Since then, he may again hold services.” 

Today, Kochetkov's translation of the liturgy is recognised as a contribution to 
Russian culture and essential to study and religious teaching. In 2007-2009 
the translation in a new, six-volume edition was published under the title 
Православное богослужение [Orthodox liturgy], and on 13 May 2ou it was 
officially presented to the Russian National Library in St Petersburg, with the 
blessing of Metropolitan Vladimir of St Petersburg. But the campaign against 
the priest and his publications continues, especially on conservative websites. 


1 Русифицированные тексты вечерни, утрени, литургии ce. Иоанна Златоуста, пер. 
свящ. Г. Кочеткова, вступ. слово C. Аверинцева [Russianized Texts of Vespers, Matins and 
the Liturgy of St John Chrysostom, trans. Priest G. Kochetkov, introd. S. Averintsev] (Moscow, 
1994). Revised reprints in 1999, 2002, and 2004. This Russian translation is the first since the 
one by the priest Vasilii Adamenko from the 1920s, and is more complete and scientific. 

2 Georgii Kochetkov is director of a theological school for laymen, which he founded in 
1992 with the approval of the patriarchate. In 2002 renamed Свято-Филаретовский 
Православно-Христианский Институт [St Filaret Orthodox-Christian Institute], it is the 
only independent theological college for laymen in Moscow. 
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In this article, I wish to discuss a book from 1999, which is a complete rejec- 
tion of the replacement of Church Slavonic by modern Russian. It is entitled 
Богослужебный язык Русской Церкви. История. Попытки реформации [The 
Liturgical Language of the Russian Church. History. Attempts of Reformation], 
published by the above-mentioned Sretenskii monastery ‘with the blessing of 
Patriarch Aleksii IT’. It is a volume containing sixteen polemic articles by con- 
temporary authors and six articles from the first decennia of the twentieth cen- 
tury. In an appendix, it also contains reports on the treatment of the language 
question at the Local Council of the Roc in 1917-1918. The aim of my analysis is 
to gain insight into the arguments of the defendants of Church Slavonic, their 
style, choice of words, methods of disqualification, use of historical facts, and 
analogies with non-orthodox Christian confessions.* 


Origin of the Problem 


The discussion about the language of the Russian Orthodox service is not 
of recent origin, but dates from two centuries ago. In a historical summary, 
G. Korob'in and N. Mikhailova show that the problem of русификация 
[Russianization] of Church Slavonic developed around 1800.5 In the Middle 
Ages, they argue, the Russian people had no difficulty with the simultane- 
ous existence of a 'higher' book language and a lower' spoken one, as it was 
all один язык [one language] with two different areas of use. The higher one 
was for God and the lower for daily life. At the end of the eighteenth century, 
members of the enlightened intelligentsia began to qualify Church Slavonic as 
'primitive, compared to the emerging cultural language of Russian literature. 
A new language situation had been created: двуязычие [bilinguism |. 

The authors believe that criticism of Church Slavonic was used as part of 
anti-religious propaganda, since the believers themselves, including the peas- 
ants, had no difficulties with it. The criticism was an expression of religious 


3 [Liturgical Language, see in Bibliography, K.T.] Although the book is written with the bless- 
ing of Patriarch Aleksii II, it must be made clear that the leadership of the Russian Church 
does not use in its official publications the same denigratory qualifications against the advo- 
cates of Russian as those used in this book. 

4 Itherefore give relevant terms in Russian. Double inverted commas and capitals in quota- 
tions are from the original. 

5 Г. Коробьин, Н. Михайлова, «Исправление богослужебних книг. Исторический обзор 
за период c XV до начала ХХ века» [G. Korob'in, М. Mikhailova, ‘Correction of Liturgical 
Books. Historical Survey from the 15th Until the Beginning of the 20th Century’), in Liturgical 
Language, pp. 9-70. 
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estrangement and rejection by the intelligentsia. The latter is a recurring argu- 
ment in the book: the relationship between the attempt at translation on the 
one hand and the factual rejection of faith on the other. Arguing for translation 
is ‘a weapon in an anti-ecclesiastical struggle’. This is illustrated by the experi- 
ences in the western Church, where, according to the authors, Protestant resis- 
tance to Latin was, in fact, a богоборческий [theomachist] protest that began 
with the Protestant translation of the Bible into the vernacular and eventually 
led to modern rejection of belief. Although the defenders of Church Slavonic 
generally consider the position of Latin to be different from that of Church 
Slavonic, because Latin is less understandable for most believers than Church 
Slavonic for Russians, the attack on Church Slavonic is found to be comparable 
to that on Latin, leading to disruption of Church unity and to decline of belief. 

The authors see the same disastrous development in Russia. There too, the 
attempt to introduce Russian in the Church began with the first translation 
of the Bible, stimulated by the westernised intelligentsia and influences from 
English and German Protestants. Through the Age of Enlightenment and the 
resulting ‘anti-Christian’ Rights of Man, the intelligentsia has lost contact 
with the Church. Furthermore, through its Frenchification the intelligentsia 
created a двуязычная среда [bilinguist milieu], causing the contempt for 
Church Slavonic to become even greater. Finally, it also polluted the new liter- 
ary language of Russia with vernacular and foreign loan words. Moreover, the 
intelligentsia unceasingly ridiculed Aleksandr Shishkov (1754-1841), the defen- 
dant of the Slavonic roots of Russian against European influences. Korob'in 
and Mikhailova put contemporary Russian authors who ‘use all sorts of слэнг 
[slang] in the same category as the nineteenth-century authors who alleg- 
edly polluted the language. Nineteenth-century clergy and intellectuals, 'stu- 
pefied by reforms and modernism’, are designated as the predecessors of the 
twentieth-century church reformers, including the communist-sympathizing 
ones of the 1920s. 

This passage shows that the tone of the book is not very sober: the promot- 
ers of translating Church Slavonic into Russian are not considered objectively 
and are negatively characterized in advance. 


Arguments for Church Slavonic 


Before dealing with Korob'in and Mikhailova's criticism of the various attempts 
at translation, I shall first summarize the authors' arguments in favour of 
Church Slavonic, arguments that, with slight variations, are put forward by 
other authors in the volume as well. 
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1 . Church Slavonic mirrors the unchangeable character of the Holy liturgy. 
Reform of language could lead to reform of the liturgy, thus affecting the 
fundament of Orthodoxy. 

2. Use of the vernacular harms church unity and leads to nationalism in the 
Church in multi-ethnic Russia. 

3. Modem literary language and vernacular are susceptible to continuous 
change through the creation of new meanings and the inclusion of words 
from other languages. Besides, literary language is for entertainment, the 
pleasure of reading, while Church Slavonic is for a higher religious con- 
tent. It is a священный язык [sacred language] compared with which 
vernacular is trivial and brings everyday worries and issues, which one 
should forget, into church. 

4. Church Slavonic has a strength of expression comparable to poetry, that 
Russian does not. Just as poetry is sometimes difficult to understand 
without further study, so is the церковная поэзия [church poetry] of 
Slavonic. 


The first argument is ecclesiological, which is of crucial importance to the 
Orthodox Church, though it does not give Church Slavonic dogmatic status. 
The second argument, about unity versus nationalism, is a curious reversal of 
facts: one could equally state that the use of Church Slavonic in multi-ethnic 
Russia is the result of Russian nationalism, and that recognition of the equality 
of all languages is an expression of the universality of the Church. 

Thelast two arguments could be designated as sociolinguistic and aesthetic. 
They can be found in all apologetics for Church Slavonic, sometimes with 
interesting theological or aesthetic additions. For instance, the article cites 
Bishop Sil'vestr of Omsk at the 1917 Council, who thought Church Slavonic had 
благодатные следы [traces of Divine grace], since the language originated in 
the religious одушевления [animation] of the Slavic people and was thereaf- 
ter sanctified by devout people for a thousand years. The bishop had another 
original argument: Christ and the apostles preached in the vernacular but ‘usu- 
ally' prayed in an ancient classical language. For Sil'vestr, Church Slavonic is 
also a classical language, with ‘all its intrinsic attributes of content and artistic 
qualities’. 

Here I would like to add the qualification of Church Slavonic by the writer 
Viktor Afanas'ev, as самый молитвенный язык в мире [the most prayable 
language in the world]. It is the beginning of his poem about Church Slavonic 
and is often quoted in the most recent discussion about Church Slavonic on 
the occasion of the inclusion of the subject «Основы православной культуры» 
[Fundamentals of orthodox culture] in school curriculum. The complete text is: 
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Он самый молитвенный в мире, 
Он волею Божьей возник, 

Язык нашей дивной Псалтири 
И святоотеческих книг; 

Он царственное украшенье 
Церковного богослуженья, 
Живой благодати родник, 
Господнее нам утешенье- 
Церковнославянский язык.6 


[It is the most prayable language in the world, / it came into being by Divine 
will, / the language of our wonderful Psalter / and ofthe books of holy fathers; / 
it is the royal decoration / of the Divine liturgy of the church, / a spring of life 
giving grace, / the Lord's consolation for us: /the Church-Slavonic language.] 


Debate in the Nineteenth Century 


As has been said, the attack on the position of Church Slavonic began with 
the translation of the Bible into Russian in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Under the liberal rule of Alexander I and with support from the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, the Russian Bible Society was founded in 1812. With 
the approval of the Church leadership, the translation of the New Testament 
was published in 1825. But after Nicholas Гѕ accession to the throne, the liberal 
tide turned and the translation of the Psalter, already printed, was destroyed. 
After the death of Nicholas, translation was resumed and the so-called Synodal 
translation of the whole Bible appeared in 1877. The Old Testament had been 
translated from the Hebrew, in contrast to the Church Slavonic translation, 
which was based on the Greek of the Septuagint. In this, Metropolitan Filaret 
was in agreement with the scientific approach to the Bible in his time, which 
contrasted with his refusal to submit Church Slavonic of the liturgy to critical 
investigation. 

Korob'in and Mikhailova view the translation project as failed and fatal, 
because it did not halt the secularisation amongst the intelligentsia and led to 
the formation of biblical sects among the people. Most importantly, it cleared 
the way for the Russian translation of liturgical and prayer books. 


6 www.razgovorchik.ru. On this internet forum, there is a lively discussion about the pros and 
cons for cherishing Church Slavonic. Next to Afanas'ev's pious argument is the most impious: 
"What does it matter in which language one addresses God? He doesn't listen anyway’. 
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Indeed, a translation of the canonical texts for the service by E. Lovyagin, 
professor of Greek at the Spiritual Academy in St Petersburg, appeared in 1856. 
The first edition had parallel texts in Greek, Slavonic, and Russian, the third 
was without Greek, and the fourth had only Russian. This was for private use by 
believers, but the connection to Church Slavonic was thus completely severed. 
Now more translations and adaptations appeared and, in the beginning of the 
twentieth century, also Russian translations of prayers, all for use outside the 
church. This led to heated discussions in theological periodicals about false or 
free translations. 

Meanwhile, investigations had started into the mistakes and linguistically 
unclear passages in Church Slavonic by comparing them to the Greek. But 
there was no critical text edition of the Greek books, nor was there a Greek- 
Slavonic dictionary. Metropolitan Innokentii became convinced that the reli- 
gious books should be entirely retranslated from Greek into Slavonic and in 
1869 a committee started to linguistically revise the Служебник [Divine Service 
Book] and Требник [Ritual], but another committee stopped the work again. 

In the 1880s, Bishop Avgustin Gulyanitskii resumed the work and formu- 
lated a number of principles for an entirely new translation of the original 
Greek texts into новославянский язык [new Slavonic]. 


No slavish following of the word order in the Greek text. 

Use of punctuation in the right place, especially comma’s. 

Replace artificial Hellenisms by Slavonic expressions. 

Replace antique Slavonic words that are no longer understood or now 
have a different meaning. 

5.  Simplify Slavonic grammar by, for instance, substituting иже, яже, еже 
(pronouns based on Greek articles) and the duality form. 


PON 


6. No mixing of gerund and participle forms. 


Korob’in and Mikhailova have little approval for these translation principles, 
in particular for the fourth: replace antique Slavonic words by Russian ones, 
because Church Slavonic would then be ‘overrun’ by German, French and, in 
our time, English loan words. 


The Language Problem at the Council of 1917-1918 
Prior to a long wished-for national Council, for which preparations were made 


in 1905, all bishops were asked to submit ideas for the Council. In 1906, the 
replies on the language problem were published and a third of the 80 bishops 
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were in favour of translation into новославянский язык [new Slavonic] based 
on Bishop Avgustin's six principles. Three bishops, one of whom was Sergii 
Stragorodskii (later Patriarch), advocated translation into Russian. A Synodal 
Committee for the Correction of Liturgical Books led by Bishop Sergii was 
inaugurated. 

As Nicolas II was against any change, he postponed the meeting of the 
Council, so that, according to the authors of the article, Промыслом Божиим 
[by Divine Providence] the church reforms were not implemented. 

Meanwhile, the Synodal Committee was able to publish two liturgical books 
in improved Slavonic, according to Avgustin's rules: they had a more logical 
sentence structure, commas were placed, cases corrected (e.g. деснаго его 
became десное ему), ancient words replaced by modern ones (e.g. мертвых— 
умерших, странен—чужд, достояние—достоинство, живот—жизнь), 
and the pronouns иже, яже, еже removed. 

In 1994, a positive article about Bishop Sergii's translation work appeared in 
The Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, lauding the basic principle in particu- 
lar, that “for the first time, semantics have become more important than the 
textual similarity to the Greek". All previous texts had aimed at keeping the 
Slavonic text as near as possible to the Greek original and primarily conveying 
words rather than meanings." 

Korob'in and Mikhailova do not agree with the conclusion of this article 
and, with a text from the Easter liturgy, show that in the new 'semantic' trans- 
lation the old meaning, that the resurrection is chronologically contemporary 
with the creation of the world, as the Orthodox text in the old translation 
says, has been lost. In this, they see the influence of Protestant rationalism, 
which makes illogical religious tradition subservient to historical-critical Bible 
studies. Again, their conclusion is that reform of Church Slavonic favours 'prot- 
estantization' of Orthodoxy. This suggestion is already present in the subtitle of 
the volume, which has реформация [reformation] instead of the neutral term 
реформа [reform], used by the Synodal Committee in her discussions on the 
language problem. 

The Council, which could only meet after the February Revolution in 1917, 
discussed the language problem in the committee for liturgical books. In line 
with the spirit of the time, both the Council and the committees had a fairly 
democratic setup: parish priests and lay representatives could take part, not 


7 AT. Кравецкий, A.A. Плетнева, «Патриарх Сергий как литургист» [A.G. Kravetskii, 
A.A. Pletneva, ‘Patriarch Sergii as a Liturgist'], /MP [see in Bibliography, K.T.] 5 (1994), 
рр. 37-49. Both authors have also written a scientific study on Church Slavonic: История 
церковнославянского языка в России [History of Church Slavonic in Russia] (Moscow, 2001). 
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just bishops. This strongly influenced the votes. The first two groups were 
mostly for the use of Russian and Ukrainian in the liturgy, most of the bish- 
ops were against. The authors of the article see the fact that the priests also 
favoured this as a ‘Presbyterian revolt against the episcopate’ and explain this 
view of the parish priests as the result of Protestant orientated theology teach- 
ing in the Russian seminaries and academies at that time. 

Besides advocating the replacement of Church Slavonic by Russian and 
Ukrainian, some priests suggested the use of religious poetry by Russian poets, 
such as Derzhavin and Pushkin, and even the possibility that the priest could 
make his own creative texts for the service. The latter was, of course, quite 
unacceptable and the committee finally suggested a limited step towards 
reform: the publication of liturgical books in revised Church Slavonic, but 
with a parallel Russian translation. This went too far for the already named 
Bishop Sil'vestr of Omsk, who advocated adding only explanatory notes to the 
Church Slavonic. He was of the opinion that one must first study the gram- 
mar of Church Slavonic and, he reasoned, if one still did not understand it, 
one would not do so in translation either, because it is a question of spiritual 
insight, not of translation. 

The entire Council accepted the committee's recommendations on 
29 August 1918, and sent them to the meeting of the bishops, led by the newly 
chosen Patriarch Tikhon, for further judgement. However, they were never 
able to finish their considerations, as the situation in Russia had meanwhile 
changed dramatically under the Communists. The Council was not able to 
complete its work. 

Therefore nothing came of the implementation of the Council agreements. 
The authors of the article under discussion, together with other church histo- 
rians, do not see this as a chance result of the course of history, but as an Act 
of Providence that thus prevented the 'reformation' of the Roc. However, this 
was not the end of the debate. The problem of translation became again a topi- 
cal issue in the new political context of the 1920s. 


The Reform Movement in the 1920s 


The language problem was usurped by the Soviet authorities in the 1920s in 
order to weaken the Church from the inside. This was done through the reform 
movement in the pro-government ‘Living Church’. 

The compilers of the volume Богослужебный язык Русской Церкви were 
facing the problem that the future Patriarch, Sergii Stragorodskii, as chairman 
of the Synodal Committee for the Correction of Liturgical Books had declared 
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his support for the use of Russian in the church. It necessitated a long article 
to explain this contradiction.? Its author, the priest Konstantin Bufeev, argues 
that Metropolitan Sergii had publicly done repentance for his views in 1923, 
in a service under Patriarch Tikhon. This was like a ‘conversion’, so that after 
Tikhon's death in 1925 and the arrest of his deputy in 1926, Sergii could become 
leader of the Church, and be consecrated as Patriarch much later in 1945. 

However, in 1930, Metropolitan Sergii had allowed Vasilii Adamenko, a 
priest in Nizhnii Novgorod, to use Russian and to introduce the three liturgical 
adaptations—facing the congregation while reading the Gospel, leaving the 
doors open during the consecration, and saying the words of the consecra- 
tion out loud. Bufeev sees this as a pastorally motivated ‘concession to human 
weakness' in Adamenko and his followers, who wished to return to the mother 
church after their period in the schismatic Living Church. He also gives the pos- 
sible explanation that Metropolitan Sergii was reminded of единоверчество, 
a construction from 1801 with the Old Believers, who recognized the central 
authority of the Church in exchange for retaining their own liturgy. This is an 
interesting historical analogy, but, in fact, Bufeev sees Sergii's deed as a danger 
to the church as a whole. However, he also says that ‘it is not our task’ to judge 
possible weakness in the church leader. 

Between 1924 and 1926, Adamenko had published a translation of the 
Служебник [Divine service book], Всеношная [Matins] and Требник [Ritual]. 
His translation, reprinted in 1989 by the YMCA Press in Paris, was the only 
complete one until that of Georgii Kochetkov. In continuation of the work by 
Adamenko, who had died in the Gulag in 1937, a new translation of the lit- 
urgy by John Chrysostom and Basil the Great was presented in the Nizhnii 
Novgorod Seminary on 22 October 2010, a translation with scientific commen- 
tary by Bishop Ionafan Eletskikh. The directors of the seminary welcomed the 
translation as very valuable for the students and for the fight against sects.? It 
is significant that the translation is dedicated to the former Metropolitan of 
Leningrad, Nikodim, who died in 1978. Metropolitan Nikodim Rotov was head 
of the Department for External Church Relations of the Moscow Patriarchate 
and ecumenically oriented towards the Roman Catholic Church. As such he 
was the predecessor of the current Patriarch Kirill, who started his career as a 


8 К. Буфеев, «Патриарх Сергий, обновленчество и несостоявшаяся реформация Русской 
Церкви XX века» [K. Bufeev, ‘Patriarch Sergii, the Renewal Movement and the Non-realized 
Russian Church Reformation in the 2oth Century’, in Liturgical Language, pp. 149-188. 

9 See www.seminary.nne.ru/news/item/3001. 
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disciple of Nikodim. Nowadays Nikodim is denounced by conservatives in the 
Russian Church today for his ecumenism.!9 

In 1922, the movement for liturgical reform had become part of the Living 
Church, a group that had separated itself from Patriarch Tikhon.! Formally, 
this was a schism, but Bufeev uses the word 'heresy' which, theologically, it was 
not. Less technical qualifications by Bufeev are болезненное духовное явление 
[sickly spiritual phenomenon] and грязный модернизм [dirty modernism]. 

In this way, the language problem is continually being further disqualified, 
from Russianization via modernisation to schism and finally to heresy.!? The 
latter also referred to the Protestant reformation. Bufeev therefore calls the 
language problem реформация Церкви [reformation of the Church], which 
suggests that, besides the language, dogmas and canons are subject to reform. 
These are the three small changes already mentioned: reading the Gospel fac- 
ing the congregation, saying aloud the words of the consecration, and leav- 
ing the door of the iconostasis open. In this, Bufeev sees, not only ‘democratic 
modernism’ but also an expression of the differences between ‘rationalistic 
priests’ and the ‘believing mass. The Orthodox народ [people] had already 
caused the failure of the entire movement for modernisation by refusing to 
attend services in Russian. 

While Korob'in and Mikhailova saw the attempts at modernization failed 
by Промыслом Божиим [divine Providence], Bufeev explains the failure by 
чудом Божиим [Divine miracle], and refutes the explanation that political fac- 
tors in the 1920s played a decisive part. 


10  Seenextsection. 

11 Patriarch Tikhon did not wish to compromise with the Soviet government. The answer 
he gave a Soviet official, when ordered to pray for the Soviet government in the liturgy, is 
interesting from a linguistic point of view. Tikhon said that the word combination "Soviet 
government" had no place in theological language and could not be rendered in Church 
Slavonic. (Bufeev, ‘Patriarch Sergii p. 181). 

12 Ina publication on the liturgical innovation by С. Kochetkov, Bufeev also uses the term 
“heresy”: К. Буфеев, «Ересь кочетковщины», в Школа церковной смуты: плоды 
обновленческой “катехизации” |K. Bufeev, ‘The Heresy of the Kochetkov-teaching’, in 
School of Church Troubles: Fruits of the “Catechization” by the Renewal-movement] 
(Moscow, 1997), pp. 27-34. [This discussion has not been settled in the 1990s, cf. e.g. K. 
Буфеев, «Несколько доводов против русификации богослужения», Богослов.ги. 
Научный богословский портал [K. Bufeev, ‘Several Arguments Against the Russification 
of the Worship’, Theologian.ru. Scientific Theological Portal] (16-09-2011), at http://www 
.bogoslov.ru/text/1982695.html, where Bufeev sums up his arguments, dissussed in the 
present article. Note K.T.] 
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The 1990s 


In an article entitled ‘Contemporary Renewal Movement and the Language of 
the Liturgy’ Sergei Nosov collectively disqualifies all dead and living members of 
the religious intelligentsia who advocated the replacement of Church Slavonic 
by Russian.! In the first place, this refers to Metropolitan Nikodim, who some- 
times held a service in Russian in the Spiritual Academy; he is charged with an 
attempt at reform in the ROC, analogous to that of the Second Vatican Council. 
Another prominent victim of disqualification is the priest-publicist Aleksandr 
Men, one of the founders of the new Russian Bible Society in 1990, shortly 
before his violent death that same year. With perestroika, the advocates for 
Russian came out openly, encouraged by Archbishop Kirill of Smolensk (now 
Patriarch), who had carefully criticized the use of Church Slavonic in 1988. 
Advocates of Russian are designated as неообновленцы [neo-renewers], a ref- 
erence to the обновленцы [renewers, or Living Church, as mentioned above] 
of the 1920s. In this way, the language problem is purposely associated with the 
church schism of those days. 

Nosov argues that the aim of reformers and neo-reformers was and is 'a 
revolutionary transformation of the Church, ending in its destruction' or in 
To prefer 


‘modern neo-Christianity' or ‘Protestantism of the “Eastern rite 
Russian to Church Slavonic is a ‘sign of apostasy’. The Church intelligentsia 
is said to have a ‘pathological hatred of Church Slavonic’. This intelligentsia 
includes Sergei Averintsev, member of the Academy of Sciences, Aleksandr 
Borisov, chairman of the Russian Bible Society, Mikhail Mudyugin, retired 
archbishop and professor at the Spiritual Academy of St Petersburg, Hegumen 
Innokentii Pavlov, Bible scholar, Ioann Sviridov, head of the Christian radio sta- 
tion Sofia in Moscow, Nikolai Balashov, assistant at the Patriarchal Department 
for External Church Relations, and their Western allies, the Canadian church 
historian D. Pospelovskii and the English orthodox priest Sergei Hackel. 

Priest Georgii Kochetkov, in particular, is the object of Nosov's criticism: his 
parish is accused of ‘sect formation’, there is ‘arrogant exclusivity’, ‘deceptive 
charismatic persuasion’, ‘spiritual temptation’ and ‘sectarian exaltation’. His 
translation is called ‘deformed’ and the attempt at Russianization compared 
to iconoclasm.!* 


13 С. Носов, «Современное обновленчество и богослужебный язык» [S. Nosov, ‘The Con- 
temporary Renewal-movementand Liturgical Language’ J, in Liturgical Language, pp.189-204. 

14 Asan example of Kochetkov's “deformed” translation, the translation is given of «Живота 
просиша у Тебе и дал еси им» into «Жизни просили y Тебя, и дал им»; and «Паки и 
паки миром Господу помолимся» into «Снова и снова в мире Господу помолимся». 
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Nosov then takes a turn which brings the language problem in a completely 
different light. He sees a secret agenda behind the translation of the liturgy, an 
attempt to alter the texts themselves, namely to leave out anti-Jewish expres- 
sions, as did the Roman-Catholic Church at the Second Vatican Council. There 
they removed the anti-Jewish qualifications, which described the Jews as the 
murderers of God, from the Good Friday liturgy. Nosov is violently against 
Hackel’s criticism of Orthodox theological anti-Semitism and, through his 
defence of the anti-Jewish terminology, he actually confirms it. 

The expressions in the Russian Good Friday liturgy are: безумних иудеев; 
пагубное соборище богомерзких; лукавнующих богоубийц сонмище; людьми 
злочестивыми и беззаконными; убийцами праведников [insane Jews; perni- 
cious mob of impious ones; assembly of evil godmurderers; disgraceful and law- 
less people; murderers of righteous men]. Nosov argues that these expressions 
represent historical facts, which the Orthodox cannot deny. In the Orthodox 
liturgy, it is not about 'general human values' from which Jews obviously must 
not be excluded, but about сути нашей веры [the essence of our faith]. 

The author dismisses Hackel's argument that the Russian Church, like the 
Roman Catholic, needs a 'theology after Auschwitz, with which it must revise 
its attitude towards Judaism. The Orthodox Church has a ‘theology after 
Golgotha’, Nosov says, and in the anti-Judaism of the compilers of the Holy 
liturgy, such as Johannes Chrysostomos, he sees no reason for change. 

Nosov's third argument against cleansing the liturgy of anti-Jewish 
expressions is a plain ideological one: Наше литургическое сознание 
пытаются ставить в зависимость om интерконфессиональной и 
интернациональной дипломатии, грубее—в зависимость от интересов 
еврейского народа, а точнее, его националистической верхушки [‘One tries 
to make our liturgical consciousness dependent оп interreligious and inter- 
national diplomacy, or more rudely speaking, dependent on the interests of 
the Jewish people, or more exactly, on its nationalistic leaders']. And so the 
language problem ends with an ordinary anti-Semitic argument that no longer 
has anything to do with language. 


The Roman Catholic Element in the Language Problem 


The comparison between the Church Slavonic language question with that 
of Latin in the Roman Catholic Church has already been touched upon. In a 


15 Cf.e.g.S. Hackel, ‘The relevance of post-Holocaust theology to the thought and practice of 
the Russian Orthodox Church, Sobornost 20/1 (1998), pp. 7-10. 
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separate article by N. Kaverin, it is the central theme.!6 The negative aspects of 
the abolition of Latin and of the entire «осовременивание» [aggiornamento] 
of the Vatican Council are pointed out. The pejorative expressions are: резкий 
поворот к модернизму, к протестантизму и безбрежному экуменизму; 
религиозная индифферентность; сближение с иудаизмом; идеология 
масонского «Просвещения» [abrupt turn to modernism, Protestantism, and 
boundless ecumenism; religious indifferentism; rapprochement to Judaism; 
ideology of masonic ‘Enlightenment J. 

The resistance against the abolition of Latin by the excommunicated Bishop 
Lefebre, the bishop who called reform by the Vatican Council a церковный 
СПИД [Church Ато$ |, is praised by Kaverin. This is an ironic turn of history: 
Russian conservatives, who have throughout always rejected Latinization as 
an instrument of papal imperialism, are now showing themselves to be more 
Catholic than the Pope. 

Kaverin points to the similarities between the liturgical aims of the 
католичествующие обновленцы | Catholicophile renewers] in the ROC on ће 
one hand, and the Roman Catholic Church on the other. Rome tries to spread its 
liturgy reforms in the Orthodox world via Greek-Catholic uniatism in Ukraine. 
The Vatican and its «православные» клевреты |'orthodox' minions] have, as 
their ulterior aim, the collapse of the one Orthodox Church in Russia and the 
Ukraine, united by means of Church Slavonic. The pursuit of Russianization 
and Ukrainization of Slavonic not only means that the Russian Church keeps 
the service ua разных языках [in different languages], but also the collapse 
of the single Russian nation in Московской, Киевской u Белой Руси |Moscow, 
Kievan and "White' Rus (Belarus)]. The medieval geographical name 'Rus' is the 
term frequently used in the church for what are now three nations. 

Thus Kaverin's argument against language reform in the liturgy also ends 
with a centuries-old ideological argument from Russian history: the Roman- 
Catholic plot to weaken the Russian Church and annex it spiritually. The argu- 
ment of conspiracy is also used with regard to the Protestants, as will be shown 
in the next section. 


The Protestant Element 


In the articles by Korob'in/Mikhailova, Bufeev, Nosov, and Kaverin, there 
were many references to the alleged Protestant character of the movement 


16 Н. Каверин, «II Ватиканский Собор и богослужебная реформа» [N. Kaverin, ‘The 
Second Vatican Council and Liturgical Reform'], in Liturgical Language, pp. 205—212. 
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for the use of the vernacular in the liturgy. Nosov even calls the movement 
протестантизм «восточного обряда» [Protestantism of ‘the eastern rite’ ].!” 

The Protestant influence is enlarged upon in a long, separate article by 
M. Kriger, added as an appendix.!® It is an appendix because it is not about 
the language of the liturgy, but that of the Bible. It was there, after all, that the 
change from Church Slavonic to Russian was made and the translation of the 
Bible is seen as the beginning of the movement for translation of the liturgical 
books. Therefore, the compilers of the volume thought it important to point to 
the ‘danger’ of Bible societies. 

The article is full of new denigratory terms and emotional expressions, too 
many to mention. The main one is a furious attack on the Russian Bible Society, 
which was (as mentioned above) re-instated in 1990, with the Academy mem- 
ber S. Averintsev as its first chairman, the priest Aleksandr Borisov as his suc- 
cessor, the Baptist A. Bychkov as vice chairman, and the Orthodox priests and 
Bible scholars Innokentii Pavlov and Georgii Chistyakov. 

All of them translated from the original Hebrew text, the so-called Masoretic 
text, recognized everywhere in the academic world as the standard text of the 
Hebrew Bible. Kriger says that this text was ‘purposely spoilt by the Jews’ in 
order to weaken possible references to the New Testament. An example they 
use is, for instance, the word ‘virgin’ in ce дева во чреве npuumem [behold, a 
virgin shall conceive] (Jes. 714), which was translated from the Greek, while 
the Hebrew text has ‘young woman’ instead of ‘virgin’. Kriger therefore con- 
siders the Greek translation of the Septuagint, on which the Church Slavonic 
translation is based, as purer than the Masoretic one. 

The Bible Societies that use the Hebrew source are seen as a conspiracy 
of Jews, Protestants, and Freemasons against Orthodoxy. The words масон 
[Mason] and масонский [Masonic] appear some 30 times and are, in fact, 
synonyms for Protestants and Jews. In a quote from Bishop Feofan the 
Recluser from 1875, it is said that the translators of the first Russian Bible ece 
обмасаретились и опротестантились [all became masoreticized and prot- 
estanticized] (the English translation sounds as artificial as the Russian words). 

Although Kriger must mention in passing that the Orthodox Church 
never declared the Septuagint and the translation by Cyrillus and Methodius 
непогрешимыми [infallible] these have acquired a догматическое 


17 That is also the title of a booklet from 1996 by the Orthodox brotherhood of St Mark of 
Efese: Современное обновленчество: протестантизм „восточного обряда“ [The Con- 
temporary Renewal-movement: Protestantism of “the Eastern Rite"] (Moscow, 1996). 

18 М. Кригер, «В чем опасность библейских обществ» [M. Kriger, "What is the Danger of 
Bible Societies'], in Liturgical Language, pp. 379-411. 
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достоинство [dogmatic dignity] and the Divine Revelation именно в них 
лучше всего сохраняется [is best saved exactly in these translations]. This is a 
far-reaching theological statement, a factual canonization of Septuagint Greek 
and Church Slavonic. 

The author sees the Jewish undermining of Christianity after the Masoretes 
as continuing in the Humanist interest for Hebrew, the Cabbala, and Talmud 
during the Renaissance, and Reformation. But c помошью Божией [with the 
help of God] Russia was spared Humanism and the ‘renaissance’ (here with 
no capital letter and in sceptical inverted commas). In the nineteenth century, 
however, these movements, together with Protestant pietism, came to Russia 
and led to the problem of the Russian Bible translation. In order to emphasize 
this fatal development, the article quotes extensively from Admiral Aleksandr 
Shishkov, the uncompromising defendant of Church Slavonic and Orthodoxy. 

The article ends with a warning against the ‘pseudo-Orthodox’ Bible insti- 
tutes in Russia,? but recognizes that there is a need for a new translation of the 
Bible in Russia, following that of 1876. A translation, however, не Ha русский, но 
на славянский язык, и не с еврейского масоретского текста, а с греческого 
[not into Russian, but into Slavonic, and not from the Masoretic Hebrew text, 
but from the Greek]. 


The Paradox of Church Slavonic 


The Greek saints, Cyrillus and Methodius, are occasionally mentioned by the 
authors in the volume as the heavenly guardians of Church Slavonic. This, 
however, is a reversal of the language policy of the two saints. The translation 
of the Bible and liturgical texts into old Slavonic by Cyrillus and Methodius in 
the ninth century was a progressive and even revolutionary deed, which went 
against Latinization by Rome and Graecization by Constantinople for newly 
converted peoples. A millennium later, what was originally an expression of 
daring innovation has become a symbol of conservatism. 

Cyrillus and Methodius broke through the church notion of ‘trilinguism’, 
the idea that Hebrew, Greek, and Latin were sacred languages because Pontius 
Pilate had had words written on Christ's cross in these languages. In the ninth- 
century biography of Cyrillus, his battle against the heresy of трехязычие 
[trilinguism] and his defence of the vernacular against Latin priests in Venice 


19  "Pseudo-Orthodox" refers to С. Kochetkov's Orthodox-Christian Institute and St Andrew's 
Biblical Theological Institute (rector A. Bodrov), as well as to the Open University for 
Bible study, founded by A. Men’ in 1990. 
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are described. Cyrillus has a democratic argument (‘all people are equal’), a 
historic argument (Armenians, Georgians, Persians, Syrians, Egyptians, and 
Goths also have their own liturgical language), an exegetic argument (many 
quotes from the Bible where all people are called to praise God in their own 
language) and a theological argument (one must ‘pray with understanding").?0 
Cyrillus and Methodius made Slavonic vernacular the language of the Bible 
and the liturgy, without meaning to create a fourth holy language. It is para- 
doxical that the defenders of Cyrillus and Methodius’ legacy are now doing 
the opposite of what these meant to do: profess the faith in an understandable 
language.?! 

The priest Georgii Chistyakov, a sympathiser of Kochetkov's, also pointed 
to the falseness of the conservatives’ appeal to the Slavonic apostles.?? The 
extraordinary thing about Cyrillus and Methodius, he says, was that they had 
the courage to do something new and, as their heirs, we should follow their 
example. With two business-like arguments, Chistyakov also pointed to the 
obvious faults in the linguistic pioneers' work by Cyrillus and Methodius. They 
had to translate into a language that had no literary tradition at all, so there 
was no standard or example. This constitutes an important difference with the 
translation from the Hebrew Bible into Greek, a language with a centuries-old 
literary and grammatical tradition, and a translation from Jerome's Hebrew 


20 бее «Моравско-Паннонские жития Константина и Мефодии», в П. Лавров (ред.), 
Материалы по истории возникновения древнейшей славянской письменности 
[‘Moravian-Pannonian Vitae of Constantine and Methodius, in P. Lavrov (ed.), Texts on 
the History of the Origin of the Oldest Slavic Literature] (Leningrad, 1930; Slavic Printings 
and Reprintings, ed. C.H. Schooneveld, The Hague 1966). 

21 Cyrillus and Methodius are used ideologically in yet another way in the contemporary 
Russian Church and State. Since 1992, the 24th of May, the church feast-day for these 
saints, has become a national feast that gives priority to the Slavic identity of Russia and 
its ties with the other parts of old Rus’, Ukraine, and Belorussia. Russia has nationalised 
these saints from before the schism and the last saints common to the Roman Catholic 
and Orthodox Churches. This is all the more unhistorical in that the two Greeks were 
never in Rus’ and are buried in Rome and the Czech Visehrad. Of course, one should 
be proud of the founders of Slavic script, but with recognition of their universal eccle- 
siastical and trans-national position (as Pope John Paul II did in 1985 in the document 
Slavorum Apostoli, by making Cyrillus and Methodius “co-patrons of Europe and bridge 
builders between East and West.) 

22 Г. Чистяков, «Еще paa o славянском языке», Русская мысль |G. Chistyakov, ‘Once More 
on Slavonic Language, Russian Thought], 8 Febr. 1996, p. 13. 
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into Latin, a language with a history of almost a thousand years. Besides, one 
can add, the Slavonic translation is a translation from a translation. 

Chistyakov's second historical argument is that the Slavonic text by Cyrillus 
and Methodius was periodically revised and adapted between the ninth and 
eighteenth centuries to the Slavonic of the time. The Ostromir-Gospel of 1056 
already contains grammatical and lexical changes, compared to the text that 
was originally made for the Moravian Slavs. Changes were made up to the time 
of Peter the Great, as the Church has remained in the seventeenth century 
since then and did not make use of the modern Russian which developed at 
the end of the eighteenth century. Church Slavonic has now become a sort of 
artificial language, one that we can learn but in which we do not think. Georgii 
Chistyakov ends by saying that language is only the form of our religious belief, 
not its content. A sober conclusion.?? 
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The Enthronement of Patriarch Kirill 
A Liturgical Event 


Per-Arne Bodin 


On 1 February 2009 Metropolitan Kirill of Smolensk and Kaliningrad was 
enthroned as the Patriarch of Moscow and All Rus’ (originally the name of 
the former Kievan Rus’). The service offered a stunning display of Byzantine 
splendour in post-Soviet Russia; so much sacred magnificence had not been 
gathered in one place in Russia since the revolution of 1917. 

The purpose of this paper is to analyze this enthronement ritual, its accom- 
panying television coverage and commentary, and to a lesser extent also the 
comments in the press. The enthronement was broadcast simultaneously 
on Channel 1 and the Rossiya Channel. The number of viewers in Moscow 
was 38 percent of potential viewers, which may be considered a high figure, 
although the author of the article that published it perceived this statistic as 
rather low. Some 20 percent more people had watched the ceremony when 
Medvedev was sworn in as president.! 

Methodologically, I will combine two relatively new scholarly fields: ritual 
studies and event studies.? Ritual studies are understood here as a study of 
a ritual in its historical, social, and cultural functions, but not immediately 
as liturgical history. The actual occurrence or development of a ritual is not 
the most important object of study in this field, but rather how a ritual con- 
structs and conveys meaning. An event study is understood here as an inves- 
tigation of a major event in one place at one time; a public event in which the 
particular media coverage (more than each individual's reaction and under- 
standing) is the focus. The question of how meaning is created is in fact a 
semiotic approach, as introduced by the Russian scholars Yurii Lotman and 
Boris Uspenskii. Any event or detail that can be discerned is expected to carry 
a meaning relevant for the interpretation of the whole. There is a particular 
challenge to try to infer topical meaning in this sense in the strict conservative 
liturgical form that is Russian Orthodox worship. 


1 А. Бородина, «Интронизация не разбудила зрителей» [A. Borodina, ‘The Enthronement 
Did not Wake up the Public'] (Новости [News], 2010), at http://news.babr.ru/?IDE=507u1. 

2 CM. Bell, Ritual Theory, Ritual Practice (New York, 1992); D. Getz, Event Studies: Theory, 
Research and Policy for Planned Events (Amsterdam, 2007). 


[9] KONINKLIJKE BRILL NV, LEIDEN, 2014 DOI 10.1163/9789004269552 005 
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Patriarch Aleksii II died on 5 December 2008. The day before, he had con- 
ducted a Commemorative Service for Patriarch Tikhon, who was leader of the 
church 1917-1925. On 9 December Aleksii's funeral took place; first a public 
event in Moscow's Christ the Saviour Cathedral, and then a private ceremony 
in the Epiphany Cathedral at Yelokhovo, where he was buried. His death held 
a special symbolic significance in that his last act as patriarch was associated 
with the first patriarch of the Soviet era; Aleksii himself was the last. 

Soon rumours began to swirl that Aleksii had died in a car accident or that 
he might have been murdered. The Patriarch suffered from heart disease, and 
beyond any reasonable doubt this was the cause of death, but such rumours 
are typical of the conspiratorial elements that have characterized former Soviet 
and Russian political discourse. Such a phenomenon is due to a traditionallack 
of transparency and information in Soviet or Russian society, which here is 
exacerbated by the manners of a gutter press, and perhaps also by a Byzantine 
legacy of violent court intrigues. These rumours were not only spread by word 
of mouth, but also published in the press.? 


The Historical Background and the Television Commentary 


The Roc received a completely independent status in 1589. It was an impor- 
tant step to demonstrate the status of Russia and the Russian Church on a 
world scale. Since then, in light of this context, the enthronement ritual has 
been of particularly significant political importance. In old Russia it was the 
Tsar, together with a senior bishop, who placed the newly-elected patriarch 
on the throne. In the early eighteenth century, Peter the Great abolished the 
patriarchate in order to reduce the power of the church. He wanted to exercise 
full control over the church, so he set up a special ministry to replace the patri- 
archate, and named it the Holy Synod. It came to be the highest body within 
the church until the election of Tikhon to the office of patriarch nearly two 
centuries later. 

Only after the February Revolution of 1917, when the Tsar had abdicated, 
did it become possible to convene a council once again and elect a patriarch. 
The elected Patriarch was Tikhon, whose speech, when he learned that he had 


з Forareactionsee the interview: А. Кураев, «В РПЦ прокомментировали слухи об убийстве 
патриарха Алексия II» [A. Kuraev, ‘Russian Orthodox Church Commented Rumours of the 
Murder of Patriarch Aleksii ІГ], at http://news.km.ru/v rpcz prokommentirovali sluxi o. 
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been appointed, conveyed not only the usual formulas of humility, but also 
expressed serious concern about the Church of Russia, and his own destiny: 
"Your news of my election as patriarch is to me the scroll on which it was writ- 
ten: "Weeping and gnashing of teeth and grief", which the prophet Ezekiel was 
forced to swallow [...]’4 

At Tikhon's enthronement, Patriarch Nikon's mitre and other parts of his 
vestment were extracted from the Armoury. Nikon had been the leader of the 
church in the mid-seventeenth century and through his rule caused conflict 
both with the secular powers and within the church. The purpose of the reform 
he implemented was to bring the вос closer to the ritual of the Greek mother 
church. In hindsight, the use of Nikon's mitre might be seen as a bad omen that 
foreshadowed future conflicts within the church and between church and state. 

Tikhon was enthroned when the Bolsheviks had just taken power and 
battles were still raging inside Moscow. This ceremony in 1917 had its sting 
directed against both the Russian Empire, which had not allowed a patriarch, 
and against the Soviet regime, which would not allow any church at all. 

The sense of an impending catastrophe was so strong that even the delegates 
departed from the canonical rules and let the patriarch secretly appoint three 
deputies, who in turn chose their representatives, in case the church leaders 
were arrested, deported, or murdered. The council also approved complicated 
rules for how the church could be governed if its centre ceased to function. 
The view of Russian Church history after 1917 is full of contradictions, but most 
agree that the Council of 1917 to 1918 made wise decisions which prepared the 
church for the time of persecution. 

Peter the Great abolished the patriarchate. Conversely during the 
Soviet period, no secular leaders were present at the five enthronements 
conducted. Present in 1917, however, was the Grand Duchess Elisabeth, the 
sister-in-law of the tsar, which created a very special and somewhat odious 
continuity with the old Russia (she was soon to be executed by the Bolsheviks, 
and was canonized in 1992). Representatives of the Provisional Government 
were present as observers, but after the Bolshevik seizure of power they left the 
council. Between 1925 and 1943 there was again no patriarch, as the civil power, 
now the Communists, forbade any appointment to the church's highest office. 

The next patriarch, Sergii, was not enthroned until 1943, and only after a spe- 
cial agreement with Stalin. The church was needed to bolster the war effort and 
to satisfy the Allies, who disapproved of the Soviet government's persecution 
of the church. Stalin called the church leaders to a special night-time meeting, 


4 Л. Регельсон, Трагедия Русской Церкви 1917-1945 [L. Regel'son, The Tragedy of the Russian 
Church 1917—1945] (Paris, 1977), p. 33. The facts about the history of the Russian Church in the 
Soviet period are taken from this book. 
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and the Church's position improved dramatically as a result. A church council 
was allowed to convene shortly afterwards. The bishops who would elect a new 
patriarch were flown in military aircraft to Moscow so that the Church Council 
could be convened quickly, which was a special request from Stalin. He urged 
the church to use a ‘Bolshevik tempo’? Sergii was enthroned on Aleksandr 
Nevskii day, as a symbol of the joint commitment of church and state to the 
war effort. Aleksandr Nevskii, who lived in the thirteenth century, had defeated 
the Germans on the battlefield and was thus a perfect saint for this moment. 

Shortly before the end of World War II, after Sergii's death, a new patriarch 
was enthroned, Aleksii I. The Patriarch for most of the Brezhnev-era was Pimen, 
and in 1990 Aleksii II was elected, who had been born and raised in free and 
independent Estonia between the World Wars. In 2009 Kirill was enthroned. 
He had been ordained a bishop in 1976, aged only 30, and had been the Russian 
church spokesman on foreign affairs. 

This is, in short, the historical background. During the Tv coverage of Kirill's 
enthronement, the TV commentator narrated this history. He criticized both 
the synodical period, that is, the time from the eighteenth century until 1917, 
and the Soviet era. He described the Synod as a semi-secular organization and 
noted that the Church nourished the dream of restoring the patriarchate. The 
commentator called the Soviet period a 'Calvary' for the Church. His story 
accompanied pictures showing the hierarchs slowly lining up in anticipation 
of the future Patriarch's arrival, while a bell from the church could be heard 
ringing. This was the Church's first opportunity to tell its version of church his- 
tory to the whole Russian people. 

The actual elections of the patriarchs during the twentieth century had 
taken place in various ways. In 1917 a secret ballot of delegates was organized. 
A draw took place among the three who received the most votes, and the lot 
fell on Tikhon. In the earliest days it was the tsar who chose from the three 
candidates. When no tsar was available, lots were used instead as a last resort, 
and as a sign of God's hand. In the elections of patriarchs during the later 
Soviet era, Sergii, Aleksii I, and Pimen, the vote was transparent. The elec- 
tion of Aleksii II took place by secret ballot in two rounds, because no candi- 
date gained a majority in the first. The proposal to use lots was rejected.® The 
election of Kirill took place in one round with three candidate bishops, but 


5 Записка ГГ. Карпова о приеме И.В. Сталиным иерархов русской православной церкви, 
[G.G. Karpov's Note on Stalin's Reception of Hierarchs of the Russian Orthodox Church], at 
http://www.krotov.info/acts/20/1940/19430904.html. 

6 «Интронизация Патриархов в 20 веке. Аналитические обозрения», Православие u 
мир [‘Enthronement of Patriarchs in the 20 Century. Analytical Reviews, Orthodoxy and 
the World] (2010), at http://www.pravmir.ru/printer_3742.html. 
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the outcome was obvious from the beginning. However, all formalities were 
followed correctly. The ballot papers were printed by the country's banknote 
printing house and the vote was secret this time. A website that was highly 
critical of the election had, for unknown reasons, been shut down." The vot- 
ing procedure reflects in an odd way the ebbs and flows of Russian political 
democracy. When Kirill replied to the offer to become patriarch, he merely said 
that he accepted, and that he had no objection. It was a formulaic response 
and, compared to Tikhon's answer to this question more than 9o years earlier, 
shows a huge difference between the Church's situation then and today. 


The Ceremony 


The installation of a new patriarch is one element in a hierarchical divine 
liturgy; the enthronement represents a special moment during the first part, 
after the performance of the short hymn Trisagion. (See figure 1a, p. 85) The 
actual enthronement of Kirill proceeded as follows: The Patriarch was placed 
on the throne three times by the Metropolitans of Ukraine and St Petersburg, 
both of whom bear the name Vladimir. Then Kirill was stripped of his bishop's 
vestment and dressed as patriarch. For each part of the vestment the “Aksios” 
(Greek for “worthy”) was read and sung for Kirill. The ceremony ended with 
the Patriarch himself putting on his mitre.9 

After the service, the Patriarch was dressed in the special headgear of the 
Russian patriarch, the kukol’. This is the emblem of patriarchal office, which 
as we noticed had stood vacant for so long in Russian history due to the secu- 
lar power's interventions, first from the 1700s until 1917 and then from 1925 to 
1943, during the height of Stalinism. The kukol' is a symbol of an independent 
Russian Church, something other than the mitre. An ancient Russian legend 
tells that this headgear had its origin in ancient Rome, then was brought 
first to Constantinople and then to Novgorod to finally become the Moscow 
Patriarch's specific insignium. It bears strong associations with Moscow as the 


7 «Перед выборами патриарха заблокированы сайты православной оппозиции» 
[‘Orthodox Opposition Web-Sites Blocked on the Eve of Patriarch Elections’] (2010), at http:// 
grani.ru/Politics/Russia/m.146747.html. 

8 «Интронизация Патриарха Московского и всея Руси Кирилла состоялась B храме 
Христа Спасителя» [‘The Enthronement of the Patriarch of Moscow and All Rus’ Took 
Place in the Christ the Saviour Cathedral'] (2009), at http://www.blagovest-info.ru/index 
.php?ss-2&s-3&id-25426. 
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Third Rome and with Russia as the centre and protector of Christianity? The 
whole complex of the church-state relation in the Russian context is encom- 
passed in the symbolism surrounding the kukol. 

Kirill held in his hand a crosier used by Metropolitan Petr in the fourteenth 
century, which had been lent by the Kremlin Armoury. It was Metropolitan 
Petr who had moved the seat of the Church from Vladimir to Moscow, one of 
the steps on the way to the later creation of a Russian unitary state. Previously 
the rod was handed over by the tsar, but this was now done by one of the met- 
ropolitan bishops. The situation is still quite different to how it was during the 
period of the pre-revolutionary patriarchs. 

The borrowing of the rod illustrates a separate conflict in present-day Russia: 
the church demands the return of items confiscated during the Soviet era or 
even earlier, but museums do not want to return them, believing there is a risk 
that they will be destroyed if used for their original liturgical function. At the 
enthronement of Aleksii there had been problems in borrowing the rod; this 
time there appears to have been no discussion at all.!° The relationship between 
church and state has changed further and the church has moved forward. 


Title and Borders 


The title awarded to Kirill was Patriarch of Moscow and All Rus’ as well 
as ‘Great lord’ [Великий господин], a parallel concept to the word ‘ruler’ 
[государь]. Both terms were originally used for both the secular as well as 
the religious ruler, but the latter gradually became used exclusively by the 
Patriarch’s office. In 1971, at the enthronement of Patriarch Pimen, a further 
element in the title—‘our father—was added. The church was weak and sub- 
dued on this occasion, but the title was strong, a symbolic gesture for a church 
that sought greater power and influence. The current patriarch's complete and 
magnificent title is: 'Great lord and our father the Holy Patriarch of Moscow 


9 b. Успенский, Царь и патриарх: харизма власти в России (Византийская модель u её 
русское переосмысление) [B. Uspenskii, Tsar and Patriarch: Charisma of Power in Russia 
(A Byzantine Model and its Russian Rethinking)] (Moscow, 1988), рр. 429-461; H. Розов, 
«Повесть о новгородском белом клобуке как памятник общерусской публицистики 
ХУ века» [N. Rozov, ‘The Story of the Novgorodian White Kukol’ as a Monument of Rus- 
sian Publicistics of the 15th Century'], in TODRL IX (Moscow, 1953), pp. 178-219. 

10 «Передача посоха святителя Петра Патриарху Алексию. Малоизвестные 
подробности» ['Delivery of St Petr's Crosier to Patriarch Aleksii. Little-known Details'] 
(2010), at http://www.patriarchia.ru/db/text/544357.html. 
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and All Rus’ Kirill’. The formula ‘the Holy’ in the Muscovite Patriarch's title is 
not recognized by, for example, the Patriarch of Constantinople, who uses it 
for himself. In correspondence with the Russian Patriarch, he uses instead ‘the 
most blessed’. 

Rus’ is the ancient name for Kiev-state and is now used to designate the area 
that the Moscow Patriarchate claims as its dominion. The term ‘All Rus” in the 
title was originally used by the Russian tsars and the first Russian patriarchs 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It was taken up in 1943 after con- 
sultation between the church and Stalin. The geographic area included was 
the Soviet Union with the exception of Georgia, which has its own Orthodox 
Patriarchate. The Moscow Patriarchate has the same geographic extent 
today. Kirill highlighted this in his speech during the solemn ceremony, and 
preached about the Patriarchate’s borders and his own duty to defend them. 
He expressed himself as a head of state who promises to defend his country’s 
territorial integrity: 


The Patriarch is the defender of the canonical borders of the church. 
This ministry carries a special significance in the situation that arose 
after the formation of independent states on the territory of historical 
Rus’. Respecting their sovereignty and caring for each of these states the 
Patriarch has the task to be concerned for the preservation and strength- 
ening of the spiritual ties between the peoples who live in them by pre- 
serving the system of values that Holy Rus’ unique Orthodox civilization 
reveals to the world." 


The Moscow Patriarchate's territorial claims thus still correspond largely to the 
former Soviet Union. Independent Orthodox churches have been established 
in Estonia and Ukraine after the collapse of the Soviet Union, but the Patriarch 
claims these areas too, especially Ukraine. So many maps have been redrawn 
after the Soviet Union's demise, but the Moscow Patriarchate's own map has 
remained unchanged. 


The Guest List 


During the divine service, it became obvious that Moscow acted as leader 
of Orthodoxy worldwide. Absent was the Patriarch of Constantinople, 


11 «Слово Святейшего Патриарха Московского и всея Руси Кирилла после 
интронизации» [Patriarch Ки Speech After the Enthronement’] (2009), at http:// 
www.e-vestnik.ru/rubric/8/501. 
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Bartholomew I, although he had been present at the funeral of the former 
Patriarch Aleksii II two months earlier. One church leader who participated 
was Theodoros II, Patriarch of Alexandria and all Africa. Other guests included 
the Orthodox Church leaders from Poland, the Czech Republic, and Finland. 
Other Orthodox Church leaders did not participate; representation was low. 

The most senior Catholic guest was Cardinal Walter Kasper, head of the 
Pontifical Council for Promoting Christian Unity.? The Catholic Church was 
reasonably well represented and shows the new Patriarch's good relations 
with Rome. No Swedish representative attended, because ecumenical contacts 
between the two Churches had been broken at the Russian initiative, on the 
grounds of the Swedish church's blessing ceremony and later wedding cere- 
mony for same-sex couples. The ecumenical profile was extremely low com- 
pared with that at the enthronement of Pimen as Patriarch in 1971. Ecumenism 
is now a secondary issue for the ROc.!? 

From the secular world both President Medvedev and Prime Minister 
Vladimir Putin attended, as well as the President of Moldova, Vladimir 
Voronin, and Moscow's then Mayor Yurii Luzhkov. The presidents of Ukraine 
and Belarus, however, were not present. The TV commentator broadcast used 
the term ‘near abroad’ to denote the former Soviet republics, a concept that 
Russian state and government representatives no longer use. The near abroad 
is, however, important for the church, which has its branches specifically in 
the area that was formerly the Soviet Union. “The former Soviet republics’, 
the term that the political establishment would otherwise use, does not 
suit the church, which insists that there is a special affinity between these 
countries. This affinity is not necessarily connected with the Soviet past, but 
with a common Orthodox heritage of the majority or minority populations. 
Also present was Grand Duchess Maria from the Romanov dynasty. 


The Space 


The enthronement took place in the Christ the Saviour Cathedral, a church 
that was demolished during the early Stalin period but has now been rebuilt, 
partly on the initiative of Luzhkov. The cathedral also had a role in the appoint- 
ment of Tikhon: the election took place here, while the actual enthronement 


12 «Патриарху Кириллу вручены патриаршие мантия, куколь и посох» [‘Patriarch 
Kirill Received Patriarchal Mantle, Кико! and Crosier'] (2009), at http://www.rian.ru/p 
news/20090201/160674908.html. 

13 [See the contribution by W. van den Bercken, ‘Paradoxes and Contradictions’ in this vol- 
ume p. 341. Note K.T.] 
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took place in the Dormition Cathedral in the Kremlin. The same bells rang 
which had been used during enthronements in the seventeenth century, and 
the throne used was formerly in the original (now destroyed) church. The 
ceremony used all means available to try to weave together the present with 
the past. 

A Russian Orthodox cathedral contains a number of spaces with different 
degrees of sacredness or prestige, two different parameters. The sanctuary 
apse, the altar itself, and the place around the altar contain the highest level of 
sacredness. A high degree of prestige is accorded to the area surrounding the 
throne of the bishop, or in this case the Patriarch, in the centre of the apse. The 
next level of prestige is the Kliros: the spaces at the front of the iconostasis, first 
the right and then the left. 

President and prime minister were placed in the most prestigious place 
of honour for laypeople—the right kliros (see figure 1b, p. 85). During the 
enthronement the president and prime minister were both allowed to enter 
the altar room, but the female guests of honour were not, because women, 
with a few exceptions, are not allowed into the altar room. 

At the enthronement of Kirill, the president and the prime minister had the 
same access to the altar room as the Russians tsars or the Byzantine emperors 
once had (see figure 1c, p. 86). The position of president and prime minister 
inside the altar room was, however, peripheral, in principle as far from the 
throne as was possible.!* 

The commentator of the TV broadcast only mentioned the president's and 
prime minister's presence well into the broadcast, and the cameras rarely 
focused on them. After a clip of the president and the prime minister there 
was always a clip of ordinary believers. One can see this at once important 
and yet insignificant role of the civil power from two perspectives. On the one 
hand, it is a semiotic marker of the relationship of church and state, and the 
church's at once loyal and independent position in relation to the civil power. 
This relation has since Byzantine times been called a “symphony”. On the 
other hand, it demonstrated the role assigned by the secular forces according 
to the Constitution: the Russian state is secular, while the Orthodox Church 


14 «Русская православная церковь сегодня обрела нового предстоятеля» [‘The Russian 
Orthodox Church Got a New Primate Today'] (2009), at http://echo.msk.ru/news/569793- 
echo.html. 

15 About Kirill's view on the notion of symphony see: «На приеме в Кремле Патриарх 
Кирилл призвал президента Медведева ксимфонии» ['Atthe Kremlin Reception Patri- 
arch Kirill Urged President Medvedev to Symphony'] (2009), at http://www.portal-credo. 
ru/site/?act=news&id=68320m. 
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has a special historical role, as evidenced by the preamble to the Religion Law 
of 1997.16 It is this complexity of the church-state relationship that the ambiva- 
lence in the position of president and prime minister portrays. 


Two Forms of Aesthetics 


In the enthronement ceremony two forms of aesthetics met: on the one hand, 
the Byzantine form with robes, bowing, kneeling, hymns, prayers, and proces- 
sions, and on the other, the modern, male, political reality aesthetics with suit 
and tie, handshakes, and speeches. We can see this meeting of forms in the 
photography showing the moment when the Patriarch and the president greet 
each other. The president and the prime minister were clearly excluded from 
this ritual and its linguistic and aesthetic systems. The future Patriarch was 
greeted by the clergy with hymns and by a solemn dressing ceremony, while 
the President and Prime Minister came in later by a back door. The President 
and Prime Minister were missing in the litanies. The temporal power suffered 
a semiotic defeat in this event. Medvedev and Putin in dark suits in this con- 
text could only symbolize impotence or the status of laypeople. It would have 
needed an emperor in full vestments to match the bishops. 

The new Patriarch has turned out to be a person of great physical and men- 
tal strength, and a charismatic leader. His interest in motorcycles and skiing is 
a topic of discussion. He especially aims to appeal to young people, which he 
did in his sermon during the enthronement. His strength appeared during the 
enthronement above all by his powerful voice (which was transmitted through 
a well-functioning microphone), contrasted with the two Metropolitans who 
enthroned him. They could hardly be heard and they looked exceedingly 
infirm. The fact that Kirill had been absent for about an hour from Aleksii's 
funeral because he felt unwell was downplayed. 


The Relationship to the World and the Media 


The enthronement became a major media event that was widely highlighted. 
It was the third media event associated with the church together with the local 
council that elected Patriarch Kirill and Aleksii Is death and burial. Shown 
during the Tv coverage, as is often found on television, was a news ticker with 


16 P.-A. Bodin, Language, Canonization and Holy Foolishness: Studies in Post-Soviet Russian 
Culture and the Orthodox Tradition (Stockholm, 2009), pp. 25-42. 
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the latest news in the subtitles. One of the news items was the enthronement 
itself, but otherwise it was news on exchange rates, earthquakes, and wars. This 
created a contrast between the medieval-like ritual incorporated purely visu- 
ally and verbally in current affairs. 

Camera angles were carefully chosen for the Tv coverage. Close-ups of the 
Patriarch and other hierarchs were plentiful, as were close-ups of the guests. 
The president and other high-profile guests were only included in the group 
shots. Laypeople, both old and young, were sometimes shown in close-up. 
A camera was situated at the top of the dome, which resulted in magnificent 
images of this vast and splendid church ritual. The intensive media coverage 
was demonstrated by the numerous photographers who constantly disrupted 
the church service, which could also be seen in the broadcast. 

There has been a debate over whether the Tv cameras should be present 
in the altar room at all, which worshippers otherwise do not have access to, 
except with some visibility from the nave when the gates of the iconostasis are 
open at certain times of the liturgical act. The ritual has this contrast between 
openness and closure based on theological and liturgical function. The room 
behind the iconostasis represents heaven and the nave the earth. When a TV 
camera is placed inside the altar room, viewers may therefore experience a new 
relationship between the two spaces, between the altar room and the church's 
nave. What is hidden (in particular from women) thus becomes visible. In this 
TV broadcast the camera did not show the altar room as such, but only on 
occasion the clergy inside the altar room. Also shown was the enthronement 
inside the altar room. The liturgical contrast between the two spaces is par- 
tially abolished when the service becomes a Tv event. 


Languages and Explanations 


The language of the service was mainly Church Slavonic, which several of the 
guests from various sister churches had studied when they lived in Russia in 
different contexts. 

Only a foreign bishop could use Russian in a liturgical context. Church 
Slavonic remains the liturgical language of the Church in Russia, and thus the 
only exception was when a foreigner conducted service. Greek has the role of 
a prestige language, as the Byzantine Church holds a high status as the mother 
church of the Roc. Several of the major texts, such as the words of institution, 
were recited in Greek. The commentator also pointed out that in the Russian 
Orthodox tradition several texts in the hierarchical divine service, regardless of 
context, are always recited or sung in Greek. 
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The sermon and other speeches were entirely in Russian, also in accordance 
with tradition. The commentator translated many texts from Church Slavonic 
into Russian and was therefore a de facto interpreter. This is significant, since 
most in the church believe that translation of the words of the liturgy is not 
needed, and would even harm the liturgical act.!” Here the commentator dem- 
onstrates through his comments that some translation is needed and that it 
is not possible to understand the service in Church Slavonic. Thus a hierarchy 
of languages was established, in which Greek—the prestige language—is fol- 
lowed by Church Slavonic, and then other languages, which have an ambigu- 
ous position. English, German, or French were not represented at all. 

The commentator during the service, Aleksei Svetozarskii, was a professor 
at Moscow Spiritual Academy, who mixed very specific information on the 
meaning of divine worship with attempts to explain the basics of Christianity 
and basic concepts like the gospel, communion, and altar. 

The rv broadcast showed on the one hand a church of great influence, 
and the support of the secular power. On the other hand, the commentator 
addressed his remarks to a possibly totally secular audience of people who 
knew nothing about the ceremony, and may never have attended even a reg- 
ular church service in its entirety. Statistical studies show that less than ten 
percent of the Russian population regularly go to church, and there was a big 
discrepancy between the complicated ritual and often very simplified explana- 
tions from the commentator. The pre-modern in the service met with the post- 
modern and post-Soviet people's knowledge and imagination. 


Mysticism and the Passion of Christ 


The choir singing and the ritual in itself were overwhelming in their splen- 
dour. The ceremony was so complicated that despite the Church's great skill 
in liturgical practice there were occasional problems with the practical imple- 
mentation of the processions. Everything that happened in the vicinity of 
the Patriarch seemed to be perfect, however, and confusion arose only in the 
periphery. The hierarchical Liturgy, which is the liturgical basis for the whole 
ceremony, is partly constructed on the Byzantine court ritual, and the bishop 
and patriarch's vestments are partially taken from the Byzantine imperial vest- 
ment. The ritual fans used, ripida, also have a background in the Byzantine 
imperial court. Solemnity and celebration marked the ceremony which was 


17 Bodin, Language, рр. 43-86. [See also W. van den Bercken, ‘The Polemic Concerning 
Church Slavonic’ in this volume p. 37. Note K.T.] 
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liturgically saturated to the limit. The Russian émigré bishop Johann von 
Gardner describes in his memoirs one hierarchical divine service just before 
World War I, and Kirill’s enthronement and the divine service that framed it 
was most likely of the same liturgical quality: 


It felt that this was the best of the best. Yes, it was unforgettable and 
blessed be those who have seen and heard such a beauty: such glory and 
such a beauty no longer exist on Earth.!9 


Now this beauty was once more restored. 

The Patriarch spoke about how there could be nothing individual or per- 
sonal in his role as patriarch. The actual ceremony and dressing in the patri- 
archal vestment demonstrated this. The enthronement occurred beneath a 
fresco depicting the Eucharist. Imitatio Christi was also a theme of the address, 
in which Kirill made reference to a detail of his attire, a square piece of fabric 
that was dressed on him and that symbolizes the carrying of the cross: 


It is no coincidence that the great paraman—which was laid over the 
Patriarch's shoulders—is a symbol of the distance from everything that 
is not included in serving as patriarch, it is a symbol of the willingness to 
be faithful to God until the end, by devoting himself to obey in the like- 
ness of the one who humbled himself and obeyed unto death, even unto 
death on the cross.!9 


The rv commentary seemed out of place when various ceremonies were 
declared to represent Christ's suffering. Christ's death on the cross seemed 
distant in all the solemnity, glory, and power of the ceremony. The modern 
quest to explain didactically collided with a medieval way of iconic and partly 
symbolic representation of action, while the explanations are in agreement or 
non-existent. 


18 И. Гарднер, «Торжество Православия. Из юношеских воспоминаний», Встреча 
[I. Gardner, ‘Triumph of the Orthodoxy. Recollections from Adolescence, Encounter] 2 
(2007), at http://vstrecha-mpda.ru/archive/25/torzhestvo_pravoslavija/. 

19 «Слово Святейшего Патриарха Московского и всея Руси Кирилла после 
интронизации», Церковный вестник: Летопись православная в XXI-m веке |'Patriarch 
Kirill's Speech After the Enthronement, Church Herald: Orthodox Annals in the 21st Cen- 
tury] (2009), at http://www.e-vestnik.ru/rubric/8/501. 
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President Medvedev made a short congratulatory speech in which he wished 
the Patriarch success and hoped for good cooperation between church and 
state: ‘This is a huge event in the history of our country and of all Orthodox 
people's lives. This is also an event which heralds a new era in the development 
of Orthodoxy in our country and also opens, we hope, new conditions for a 
full and inclusive dialogue between the Roc and the State.2° (See figure 14, 
p. 86) Here, too, the ambivalence of the church-state relationship is demon- 
strated. On the one hand, an affinity is a neutral relationship. On the other, 
‘heralds a new era’ is really the church's own discourse, an inside perspective, 
while ‘cooperation’ and ‘dialogue’, by contrast, are the president's lines. The 
first layperson to take Holy Communion during this worship service was the 
president's wife, Svetlana. 

The actual enthronement of the Patriarch was an impressive manifestation 
of church power, and the participation of the secular power was very impor- 
tant given the Russian historical context. It was the first time since 1690 that an 
enthronement was celebrated with the participation of the leader of the secu- 
lar power. Since the abolition of the Patriarchate, as we noticed, and in Soviet 
times even after its restoration, there was no reason for the declared atheist 
state leaders to be present. 

On TV on 1 February the President and Prime Minister thus appeared 
wrongly dressed amid the Byzantine grandeur. Medvedev and Putin in dark 
suits in this context could only symbolize impotence and the status of lay- 
people. The two appeared uncertain about how to behave, and tried in every 
way to please. Semiotically the Church's victory over the secular power was 
manifested. A Byzantine ritual in today's Russia can be used simultaneously to 
express a sacred, aesthetic, political, imperial, and also historical message of 
solidarity with Byzantium. 
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“Kirill’s Doctrine" and the Potential Transformation 
of Russian Orthodox Christianity 


Alexander Verkhovsky 


Introduction 


The arrival of Patriarch Kirill triggered a major increase in the activity of 
the ROC as a social organization. Of course, this intensification was not alto- 
gether unexpected, but its direction has not been analyzed in any detail. This 
article covers only one among many possible consequences of the increase 
in Church activity; specifically, I would like to explore its possible effect on 
Church identity. 

The Church, whose self-evident main goal is the de-secularization of 
society, is ready to fight for this goal far beyond the church fence. In particu- 
lar, Metropolitan (now Patriarch) Kirill has developed a bona fide Church doc- 
trine of Russian nationalism that really merits attention. Below I will briefly 
articulate what could be described as “Kirill’s Doctrine" (in my opinion, the 
current political ideology of the Roc should carry his name). 


1 Itis not clear how far the ROC is prepared to go in this direction. We can only say that the 
ROC's actions are aimed at a partial return to the pre-secular state, and not at desecular- 
ization, defined as a social process characteristic of modern secular society. See V. Karpov, 
‘Desecularization: A Conceptual Framework’, Journal of Church and State 52/2 (2010), 
рр. 232-270. 

2 These actions became systematic following the 2000 adoption of the programmatic docu- 
ment on non-ecclesiastical issues, Основы социальной концепции Русской православной 
церкви [The Basis of the Social Concept of the Russian Orthodox Church] at http://www 
.patriarchia.ru/db/text/141422.html, compiled under the guidance of (then) Metropolitan 
Kirill. This document and related public statements have been analyzed on many occa- 
sions. See: A. Agadjanian, ‘Breakthrough to Modernity, Apologia for Traditionalism: the 
Russian Orthodox View of Society and Culture in Comparative Perspective, Religion, State & 
Society 31/4 (2003), pp. 327-346; К. Костюк, Социальная доктрина как вызов традиции u 
современности |K. Kostyuk, Social Doctrine as a Challenge to the Tradition and Modernity | 
(2003), at http://www.religare.ru/article.php?num-2169; А. Верховский, «Российское 
политическое православие: понятие и пути развития», B Путями несвободы 
[А. Verkhovsky, ‘Russian Orthodox Political Christianity: the Notion and Developmental 
Trends’, in Roads of non-Freedom] (Moscow, 2005), pp. 48-80; Ph. Walters, ‘The Orthodox 
Church Seeks to Place Itself in Russian Society, in Burden or Blessing? Russian Orthodoxy and 
the Construction of Civil Society and Democracy, ed. C. Marsh (Boston, MA, 2004), pp. 83-90. 
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It is notjust the content of this nationalist doctrine that is important, but also 
the manner in which the appeal is made, as well as the target audience envi- 
sioned by the current Roc leadership. As any other organization, the Church, 
in its attempts to change the surrounding environment, ends up changing 
itself as well. These changes depend on social groups that become more or less 
central for the organization, as well as on ideas and vocabulary that are used 
most often, and thus become "identifying features" of the organization. 

This article makes no attempt to predict changes within and around the 
ROC as a result of the current burst of activity by Patriarch Kirill and his sup- 
porters. Even criteria for evaluating these changes are currently far from clear, 
and require further research and development. The goal of this article is not to 
describe the Church's policy, which has been done by many previous authors? 
but rather to point out this policy's less obvious consequences for the role, 
image, and self-perception of the ROC itself. 


The Church Doctrine of Russian Nationalism 


Here we need to insert a brief digression in order to discuss Russian national- 
ism per se, since “Kirill’s Doctrine" is aimed not at Church insiders, but specifi- 
cally at current outsiders. The ideological and organizational development of 
Russian nationalism over the past two decades* has led in recent years to an 
increasingly clear-cut opposition between two dominant trends, which can be 
described as “civilizational nationalism" and “ethnic nationalism" Supporters 
of "civilizational nationalism" gravitate to the imperial image of Russia, con- 
ceived as an ideocracy and an autocracy. They define “Russianness” primar- 
ily via ideology and the state, and only partially through culture, and believe 
that the historical path of Russia is completely without parallels because of its 
unique mission. 

Supporters of ethnic nationalism, on the contrary, envision a nation-state 
similar to the ones that proliferated in Eastern Europe between the two World 


з One notable work is: M. Бурдо, С. Филатов (ред.), Современная религиозная жизнь России: 
опыт систематического описания [M. Burdo, S. Filatov (eds.), Modern Religious Life in 
Russia: An Experiment in Systematic Description], vol. 1 (Moscow, 2004). The state of the 
ROC as an organization (at the end of Aleksii П’з Patriarchate) is discussed in much detail in 
Mitrokhin, The ROC. 

4 I have published several works on this subject. A recent detailed publication is: 
А. Верховский, «Эволюция постсоветского движения русских националистов», 
Вестник общественного мнения [А. Verkhovsky, ‘The evolution of the post-Soviet Russian 
nationalist movement, Public Opinion Herald] 107/ (2011), pp. 11-35. 
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Wars. They view Russia as “the first among equals” and determine “Russianness” 
sometimes by culture and very often simply by blood. 

Against this background we need to review the core message of the repeat- 
edly articulated official Church concept that describes the mutual relations of 
the ROC, the Russian state, Russian citizens, and Russians as an ethnic group. 

According to this concept, the world consists of civilizations, defined by 
their religions; Russia is the core and the natural leader of “Orthodox civiliza- 
tion”. Both the Russians as a political nation and ethnic Russians can be called 
“an Orthodox people’, since each group is characterized by an Orthodox major- 
ity. The nation has no other values besides Orthodox ones, and the Russians 
(both as a political nation and as an ethnic community) were created by 
Orthodox Christianity. This view puts the Church in a natural position as the 
national leader; however, this particular conclusion is never emphasized, pre- 
sumably because the authorities would find it absolutely unacceptable. 

If “Orthodox people” denotes both ethnic and political nationality, then 
everyone who belongs to the Roc should be considered Russian. However, 
“to belong” is a problematic term here (the same is true for any mass religion in 
modern society).5 Throughout the post-Soviet years the number of Orthodox 
Christians in Russia has been hotly debated, and the interest in this issue has 
been far from purely academic. Patriarch Kirill, however, subscribes to a much 
broader definition of the Russian identity. Being Russian does not require 
formal Church membership (via baptism), since the influence of cultural 
tradition, generated by the Church, is thought to be sufficient; the Patriarch 
uses the term причастность [“involvement” | to denote this concept (in addi- 
tion to this word’s literal meaning, the allusion to the similar-sounding word 
причастие [“sacrament” | is also important). 

Apparently, what we have here is an extremely inclusive model of ethno- 
cultural nationalism; Russian culture is defined as involvement in Orthodox 
Christianity. This is probably the most inclusive existing model of Russian 
nationalism. In addition, representatives of other religions, who are willing to 
accept the Russian/Orthodox hegemony, are included as “younger brothers” 
within the same “civilization” (James Warhola has coined a felicitous term 
‘hegemonic ecumenism’).® 

The Church, however, does not limit itself to simply presenting a model of 
ethno-cultural nationalism, albeit with an unusually broad base. Quite signifi- 
cantly, the subject of their discourse is not merely the nation, but the entire 
civilization. It is also important that the ROC is practically the last remaining 


5 G. Davie, Religion in Britain since 1945: Believing without Belonging (Oxford, 1994). 
6 J. Warhola, ‘Religiosity, Politics and Formation of Civil Society in Multinational Russia’, in 
Marsh (ed.), Burden or Blessing?, pp. 91-98. 
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structure on the imperial scale of the former Soviet Union. Its call for mobiliza- 
tion is openly ideocratic in character; despite the fact that "Orthodox civiliza- 
tion" is explicitly centred around Russia, and not Jerusalem or Mt. Athos,’ it 
still opposes the "secular West" in a global struggle. An additional significant 
implication of sucha position is its confrontation with post-Soviet liberal secu- 
larism. The latter is the most formidable present-day enemy of the Roc on its 
own canonical territory, that is, in Russia, Ukraine, and Belarus. Accordingly, 
liberal civil and political values are either questioned or rejected outright. 

Within the framework of “civilizational nationalism" a nation is defined by 
its mission. Thus, the issue of who is Russian and who is not cannot be reduced 
to cultural identification alone. Archpriest Vsevolod Chaplin, currently the 
head of the Synodal Department for Church-Society Relations (OvTSO), wrote 
on several occasions that religious minorities (including atheists) are toler- 
ated within the civil single community of faith, but are 'excluded from its core 
social and mystical mission’. 

Thus, rethinking the current policy and strategy development in the spirit 
of “civilizational nationalism", the Church openly struggles not just for an 
increased level of Orthodox piety, but also for change in the identity of Russian 
citizens. The ideas of Patriarch Kirill represent not just a possible version, but 
one of the most powerful options within "civilizational nationalism"? 

It is also important that through the statements of its leaders the Church 
takes a certain position in the debates within Russian nationalism, one of the 
most dynamic (and perhaps the most promising) ideological trends in the 
country. Thus, it makes a powerful appeal to a wide range of active citizens, 
most of whom have had nothing above vague "involvement" with Orthodoxy. 
It is impossible to achieve any results in today's society without such a 
wide-cast appeal. “Kirill’s doctrine" has been formulated so that the Church 
could be perceived as a leader, or at least an ally, by people who neither under- 
stand nor want to understand the authentic vocabulary and genuine issues of 
the Church. 


7 А. Митрофанова, Политизация «православного мира» [A. Mitrofanova, The Politicization 
of ‘the Orthodox World'] (Moscow, 2004), pp. 245-252. 

8 В. Чаплин, Церковь в России: обстоятельства места u времени: статьи, выступления, 
интервью [V. Chaplin, The Church in Russia: Circumstances of Place and Time: Articles, 
Speeches, Interviews] (Moscow, 2008), pp. 151, 185. 

9 I wrote on Church nationalism in greater detail in A. Верховский, «Национализм 
руководства Русской православной церкви в первом десятилетии XXI века», B Русская 
православная церковь при новом патриархе [А. Verkhovsky, 'Nationalism of the Russian 
Orthodox Church Leadership in the First Decade of the 21st Century’, in Prospects for the 
Russian Orthodox Church under the New Patriarch] (Moscow, 2012), pp. 141-169. 
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What Audience is Being Courted by Patriarch Kirill? 


Thus we see that the Church, in its most important documents, targets not 
simply the “church-going” minority, but a much wider social segment. The tar- 
get group for “Kirill’s doctrine" can be described as citizens, inclined toward 
some form of Russian nationalism, who have not yet developed specific con- 
victions strong enough to make them immune to further arguments. It must 
be noted that this is a very broad target group. It can include many people who 
consider themselves neither Russian nor Orthodox, but who share, wholly or 
in part, the ideas of Russia's greatness as a nation, the key role of the Church in 
its history, the "clash of civilizations" in the modern world, the evils of "liberal" 
innovations, and the values of tradition, etc. 

The target group in question largely does not attend church in any mean- 
ingful way. The devoted воцерковленные [“church-goers”] are addressed іп a 
different manner and, for the most part, on different issues. In theory there 
is nothing abnormal about the fact that the Church speaks to distinct, albeit 
neighbouring, audiences. However, neither the “church-goers” nor the other 
side perceive the situation as normal; neither group is used to the fact that the 
Church steps so far outside of the “church fence"!? Meanwhile, with Kirill's 
ascension to the patriarchal throne this search for an expanded audience has 
intensified dramatically, thus becoming a focus of sharp criticism both from 
within the Church and from the outside. 

However, the Patriarch's supporters continue to stand firmly behind their 
ideas and methods. Archpriest Vsevolod Chaplin, always ready for a head-on 
confrontation with his opponents, unhesitatingly fights back even against the 
accusations regarding the Church leaders' opulent lifestyle. Fr Vsevolod has 
bluntly stated that the Church is supposed to be rich, even ostentatiously so. 
Not just because it is an ‘Icon of Christ, and icons are customarily decorated, 
but also because it has to ‘command respect in those who judge by appear- 
ances and might try to act from position of strength based on their wealth and 


10 Russian Society still has a general problem understanding the boundaries between 
public and private space. On this and other issues of Russian secularism see К. Руссле, 
«Принцип светскости в России: столкновение норм и ценностей», B A. Агаджанян, 
К. Русселе (ред.), Религия и светское государство: принцип laicité в мире и в Евразии 
[К. Rousselet, "The principle of secularism in Russia: clash of norms and values, in 
A. Agadzhanyan, K. Rousselet (eds.), Religion and the Secular State: the Laicite Principle 
in the World and Eurasia] (Moscow, 2008), pp. 167-186. 
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influence’! This statement conveys nothing but the Church's growing orienta- 
tion toward "the world". 

Literally the day before Chaplin made the statement quoted above the 
Patriarch himself made a less sensational but no less important pronounce- 
ment. He spoke strongly against "folk" forms of Orthodoxy. Speaking to the 
select audience that participated in the meal to mark the 35th anniversary 
of his ordination as archpriest, the Patriarch called on them to abandon 
the ‘conservatism, inappropriate for a modern person, which ties Orthodox 
Christianity to the practice of following certain subcultural models exactly’. 
It is not clear whether all participants understood the term “subculture”, but 
Orthodox "church-goers" are in many respects, indeed, a subculture (or a set of 
related subcultures).!? Thus the Patriarch dared to speak out against the very 
essence of the social segment that possibly constitutes the core of the Church 
he leads. Apparently, the Patriarch is prepared, to a certain degree, not to rely 
on them—or at least not to rely solely on them. 

We should not, of course, interpret these and other similar statements to 
mean that the Church leadership is actually trying to separate itself from its 
sub-cultural community, or even from those conservative and fundamentalist 
monks, “white” clergy and laity, who openly oppose the policies of the current 
leadership. Yes, sometimes this opposition becomes quite vocal, and some- 
times, very rarely, is met with tough measures. However, the active “church- 
goers" of any other, non-ultraconservative kind are so scarce that maintaining 
balanced relations with this internal opposition (including even overtly politi- 
cized fundamentalist movements) remains the only manoeuvre available 
to the Church leaders, unless they are prepared to lose the most dedicated 
part of their flock. In one small but telling example, on 14 August 2011 Leonid 
Simonovich-Nikshich, the leader of the Union of Orthodox Bannerbearers was 
awarded the Church Order of St Serafim of Sarov зга degree.!* 


11 Ответ главы синодального Отдела no взаимоотношениям Церкви u общества 
протоиерея Всеволода Чаплина журналисту Ивану Семенову в рамках дискуссии о 
роскоши [Archpriest V. Chaplin, Currently Head of the Synodal Department for Church- 
Society Relations Responds to Journalist Ivan Semenov During the Discussion of Luxury] 
(2011), at http://www.interfax-religion.ru/print.php?act-documents&id-1109. 

12 Святейший Патриарх Кирилл: „Сегодня защищать Православие—значит иметь 
мужество идти против течения“ [His Holiness Patriarch Kirill: ‘Protecting Orthodox 
Christianity Today Means Having Courage to Go Upstream'] (2011), at http://www.patriar- 
chia.ru/db/text/1429364.html. 

13 See, for example, the description of the “church-goers” in Mitrokhin, The ROC, pp. 44-58. 

14 Патриарх Кирилл наградил орденом лидера православных хоругвеносцев [Patriarch 
Kirill gave an award to the leader of the Orthodox Bannerbearers] (2011), at http://www 
interfax-religion.ru/cis.php?act-news&div-41853. 
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Thus, the Church leadership is trying to appeal simultaneously to two fun- 
damentally different support groups, one inside and one outside the “church 
fence" (of course, this proverbial fence is not an impenetrable wall, and these 
groups do communicate with each other). The Church also criticizes its two 
support groups, respectively, for excessive piety and for insufficient piety.!? 


The Church Changes Its Vocabulary 


So far I have primarily focused on the ROC's target audience, but a very notice- 
able conceptual shift taking place in the course of this propaganda campaign 
is no less important. This question definitely merits a separate detailed analy- 
sis, and here we can only provide some preliminary sketches. 

On the one hand the traditional Church idiom has always adapted to non- 
ecclesiastical language, if only because the Church needs a way to refer to 
non-Church realities as well. As a consequence, ecclesiastical terms are used 
to express notions that fall completely outside of the religious paradigm. 
Consider, for example, a passage from the arguments of the same archpriest 
Vsevolod Chaplin regarding the notion of collective sins: ‘There are the sins 
of nations; there are the sins of the intelligentsia—quite a few of those, by the 
way. There is the sin of Russophobia among the intelligentsia. There is the sin 
of hatred toward everything that symbolises and supports a strong state. There 
is the sin of primitive anarchism'!6 Regardless of the substance of Fr Vsevolod's 
remarks, obviously he is not really talking about sins, but rather describing 
social phenomena of sorts. Ecclesiastical vocabulary is being used to add 
weight to the statements, but also to legitimize the use of this very vocabulary 
in public discourse, showing that it can be effectively applied to a variety of 
non-ecclesiastical subjects. The problem is that these religious notions tend 
to change their meaning along the way. However, as I said before, such shifts 
in meaning have occurred in the past, and are not at all unique to modern 
Russian conditions. 


15 As an example of criticism aimed at fundamentalists and ultra-conservatives, we can 
point to a collection of essays А. Добросоцких, Искушения наших дней: В защиту 
церковного единства [A. Dobrosotskikh, Temptations of Our Days: In Defence of Church 
Unity] (Moscow, 2003). 

16 Б. Клин, «Радио „Комсомольская правда“: Будет ли Церковь обличать власть? 
Протоиереи Алексий Уминский и Всеволод Чаплин поспорили в эфире 
радиостанции КП в программе „Святоместо“» [B. Klin, Radio "Komsomol'skaya Pravda”: 
Will the Church criticize the government? Debate Between Archpriests Aleksii Umin- 
skii and Vsevolod Chaplin, Live, on the *Holy place" Radio Show'] (2011), at http://www 
interfax-religion.ru/?act-radio&div-1531. 
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On the other hand Church language becomes infiltrated with notions that 
are not just new, but inherently problematic and even destructive for the 


» 


traditional Church paradigm ("traditional in this context, means the pre- 
revolutionary Church and the Church of the Soviet era). 

During the 1990s, attempts to obtain special privileges for the Church, 
based exclusively on the notion of the special role of Orthodox Christianity 
in Russia (and, partially, on the need for a compensation following the dam- 
age inflicted by the Soviet regime) failed to achieve any level of success. There 
are many possible reasons for this failure, but one of them is, without doubt, 
the government officials' inability to utilize purely ecclesiastical idiom, while 
no other vocabulary exists to justify the special treatment for “the church of 
the majority". 

However, a significant shift took place in the early 2000s, when Church 
speakers and writers successfully introduced the concept of "traditional reli- 
gions’, which was very quickly adopted by virtually all senior officials. The 
notion of "traditional", cut off from ecclesiastical reasoning per se, was already 
acceptable to officials. Among other things, it helped the state to solve a 
very important issue: a discursive separation of "loyal" Islam from a disloyal 
(or insufficiently loyal)!” one. The introduction of the category of “traditional 
religions” gradually, by the time of Medvedev’s presidency, even entered the 
legislative framework (in an experiment on religious instruction in schools 
and in creating the institution of military clergy), which means that the 
Church-affiliated authors of this term achieved spectacular ѕиссеѕѕ.18 By now 
this notion, which clearly undermines Orthodoxy’s exclusive truth claims 
(even to a greater extent than the practice of formal ecumenism) has become 
firmly entrenched in public utterances of the clergy and in the minds of many 
in the audience. The Church's criterion of the “right religion" thus becomes 


17 Моге details in Roland Dannreuther, ‘Russian Discources and Approaches to Islam and 
Islamism, in Russia and Islam. State, Society and Radicalism, ed. В. Dannreuther, L. March 
(London, 2010), pp. 9-25. 

18 Оп the importance of the concept of “traditional religion" see C. Филатов, 
«Традиционные религии, русская цивилизация и суверенная демократия», B A.B. 
Малашенко, С.В. Филатов (ред.), Религия и конфликт [S. Filatov, ‘Traditional Religions, 
Russian Civilization, and Sovereign Democracy’, in A.V. Malashenko, S.B. Filatov (eds.), 
Religion and Conflict] (Moscow, 2007), pp. 15-46; А. Верховский, «Конституционно- 
правовые основы светскости B России и споры вокруг их интерпретаций», B A. 
Агаджанян, К. Русселе (ред.), Религия и светское государство: принцип laicite в мире 
и в Евразии [А. Verkhovsky, ‘Foundations of Russian Secularism in the Constitutional 
Law and Debates on their Interpretation, in A. Agadzhanyan, K. Rousselet (eds.), Religion 
and the Secular State: the Laicite Principle in the World and Eurasia] (Moscow, 2008), 
рр. 151-166. 
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split in two: the dogmatic criterion is infrequently mentioned and retained 
“for internal use", while for the larger group—the Orthodox in the broadest 
sense of the word—Orthodox Christianity is presented as the “right religion" 
for the Russian people (and, incidentally, some others) for whom it is “tradi- 
tional”. The latter interpretation agrees quite naturally with “Kirill’s doctrine" 
as a variety of nationalism. 

The fight against blasphemy presents another example ofthe same trend. It is 
natural for the Church to oppose blasphemy, but doing it directly in a state with 
a purely secular law, such as Russia, is inefficient and, in addition, causes a con- 
siderable amount of ill will toward "these priests" in a primarily secular society. 
Thus, for quite a while and not just in Russia, the Church, instead of attacking 
blasphemers, has been using the rhetoric of protecting the feelings of believers 
from these blasphemers. A defender always looks better, and protecting some- 
one's feelings, as opposed to ideas, is far less vulnerable to criticism. Existing 
declarations by the European Court of Human Rights and subsequently by 
the Parliamentary Assembly of the Council of Europe, stating that freedom of 
speech includes freedom of speech that may hurt or anger part of the audience,!9 
are not yet fully understood in Russia. In fact, Russian legal discourse, hardened 
by the development of tougher anti-extremist legislation,?? represents the polar 
opposite of the interpretation advanced by the Council of Europe. 

The effectiveness of the strategy based on “protecting the feelings of 
believers" has been demonstrated in the case of the exhibition "Caution: 
Religion!?! On 4 February 201 the Council of Bishops drafted an official 
document prescribing the way to deal with blasphemy and defamation of the 
Church and its ministers.?? Incidentally, the document is quite open about the 
fact that the concept of protecting the feelings of believers arose precisely due 
to the fact that outright blasphemy charges are legally impractical. 


19  Handysidev.the United Kingdom, at http://internationalhumanrightslaw.net/wp-content/ 
uploads/2011/01/Handyside-v-United-Kingdom.pdf; Resolution 1510. Freedom of expres- 
sion and respect for religious beliefs, 2006, on http://assembly.coe.int/Main.asp?link=/ 
Documents/AdoptedText/tao6/ERES1510.htm. 

20 News and reports on this subject can also be found on the sova Centre website, in the 
section on "Inappropriate Anti-Extremism", at http://sova-center.ru/ misuse. 

21 Тһе indictment and even the court verdict clearly demonstrated the intertwining of the 
two motives: protecting the feelings of the believers and condemnation of blasphemy. 
The text of the verdict is available on the sovA Centre website: http://www.sova-center 
.ru/religion/news/education-culture/relationships/sakharov-exhibition/2005/03/ 
d4132/?originals=1. 

22 Тһе Russian Orthodox Church's Approach to Willful Public Blasphemy and Slander against 
the Church (2011), at http://www.mospat.ru/en/documents/otnoshenie-russkojj-pravo- 
slavnojj-cerkvi-k-namerennomu-publichnomu-bogokhulstvu-i-klevete-v-adres-cerkvi/. 
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While the practical benefits of this strategy are obvious, other important 
consequences are far less visible. However, using the tactic of "protecting the 
feelings of believers" leads to a gradual integration of Church rhetoric into the 
discourse of protecting minorities. This discourse already exists in a completely 
different conceptual framework of international organizations: the UN with its 
resolutions on defamation of religion,?? and the OSCE, with its special repre- 
sentatives on various types of intolerance, including intolerance of Christians.?+ 

The Church's statements on the subject of human rights signify perhaps the 
most obvious shift in the Church's language. Despite the often idiosyncratic 
interpretation of human rights in Church documents and statements, the clas- 
sic human rights discourse begins to exert reverse influence on the language of 
the Church. There even exist Orthodox organizations that identify themselves 
as human rights organizations (or at least include human rights protection in 
their mission statement). 


Conclusion 


“КиШ Doctrine" proposes an identity shift for Russian society, and its direc- 
tion is fairly clear. It is a utopian project of partial return to pre-modern society, 
where the Church yields substantial power. The effectiveness of Church lead- 
ers in achieving this goal is not at all self-evident and merits a separate detailed 
discussion. As is the case for any utopia, attempts to implement this project 
at least partially (full implementation is out of the question) lead to results 
in a completely different direction: a strengthening of the authoritarian state 
and Russian nationalism, and a further weakening of tentative modernization 
attempts in all areas. 

Possible changes in the identity of the Church itself face a similar situa- 
tion. We see how “КиШ doctrine" introduces or uses a number of non-tra- 
ditional concepts and discursive practices, and thus increasingly appeals not 
to its traditional audience of “church-goers,” but to those simply “interested 
in the opinion of the Church”. It might be too early to make pronouncements 
regarding the effect of this outreach on the Church itself, and on the expe- 
rience of “being Orthodox in Russia" For example, we need to investigate 


23 Тһе history of and documents on this issue are available from Archive for the 
Defamation of Religion’ Category at http://blog.unwatch.org/index.php/category/ 
defamation-of-religion/. 

24 бее Report of OSCE/ODIHR Roundtable. Intolerance and Discrimination against Chris- 
tians: Focusing on Exclusion, Marginalization and Denial of Rights, Vienna, 4 March 2009 at 
http://www.osce.org/odihr/40543. 
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further whether debates within the “church-going” community are affected by 
the rhetoric Patriarch Kirill and his staff direct at the non-traditional audience, 
and, if so, to what extent. 

If we assume that the Church has plans of expansion, not in the canonical 
but in the social sense, that is, that it seeks to engage more people in certain 
religious practices, how will these people understand their Orthodoxy? 

In the Roc self-identification through the Catechism is rather weak, pri- 
marily because of the weakness of religious instruction (the situation is now 
improving, but slowly). In the post-Soviet era many authors both from within 
and from outside the Church complained that subcultural markers replaced 
the Catechism as the cornerstone of Orthodox identity. A number of research- 
ers have explored the topic of “Folk Orthodoxy’, old and new.?5 At the same 
time, it is important to understand that there is no impenetrable barrier 
between “official” and “folk” versions of Orthodox Christianity; they exist in 
constant dynamic interplay.?6 The mechanism of this interplay may well be the 
principal mechanism of change within the Church. 

At least, so it was until recently. Now, however, many people sympathetic to 
the Church become familiar with its position not through their parish priest 
or through a sermon, not from spiritual elders and their milieu?’ but after 
reading or hearing Patriarch Kirill, or Archpriest Vsevolod Chaplin, or possibly 
Archdeacon Andrei Kuraev, or Archpriest Dmitrii Smirnov, and several other, 
less visible, ecclesiastical writers. Since the media activity of these authors is 
growing (not only due to their own efforts but also due to changes in media 
policies) this method of introduction to Orthodox Christianity is becoming 
more prevalent. The problem is, as was shown above, that such introduc- 
tion carries a different set of ideas, expressed in a different language than, for 
example, Church communication with long-time parishioners. 

Possibly, unless the Patriarch abandons or replaces his current policy, we 
could observe a gradual but very significant shift in the self-identification of 


25 Тһе most contemporary approach can be found in А. Панченко, Народное православие 
[A. Panchenko, Folk Orthodoxy] (St Petersburg, 1998). 

26 A. Агаджанян, К. Руссле, «Как и зачем изучать современные религиозные практики» 
[А. Agadzhanyan, К. Rousselet, 'How and Why to Research Modern Religious Practices'], 
in Agadzhanyan, Rousselet, Religious Practices, pp. 11-32. A local research project pres- 
ents an illustrative example: О. Сибирева, «Современные священники и народное 
православие», там же [O. Sibiryeva, ‘Modern Priests and Folk Orthodoxy’], in idem, 
PP- 149-177. 

27 бее for example: Н. Митрохин, «Архимандрит Наум и ,HayMOBIIBI' как квинтэссенция 
современного старчества», там же [N. Mitrokhin, ‘Archimandrite Naum and 
"Naumovtsy" as a Quintessence of Contemporary Spiritual Guidance (Starchestvo)’], 
in idem, pp. 126-148. 
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Russian Orthodoxy. Here, the discourse does not revolve around possible devi- 
ations from the Church canons, but on a change of emphasis in its identity. 
The exact nature of this shift defies prediction; similarly the overall situation in 
Russian society, which the Church is part of, cannot be predicted for a term lon- 
ger than a few years. However, Patriarch Kirill may have found the most effec- 
tive way to change the inevitably conservative Church mainstream—not by 
"re-educating" his existing flock, but by intentionally blurring the boundaries of 
this mainstream with appeals to friendly but different segments of the society. 
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FIGURE 1A The Enthronement Act. (RIA Novosti) 
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FIGURE 1B Putin and Medvedev with their spouses and the then-president of Moldova, Vladimir 
Voronin, on the right kliros. (RIA Novosti) 
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FIGURE 1D Patriarch Kirill with the then-president Medvedev after the divine service. 
(RIA Novosti) 
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FIGURE 2B St Aleksandr Nevskii. Banner of the Union of Orthodox Banner-Bearers. 
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FIGURE 2C Joint meeting of the Communist Party and Orthodox fundamentalists, 
February 2006. 


FIGURE 2D Orthodox Banner-Bearers. 
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FIGURE 2E Territory of the Holy Rus: Obninsk, near Moscow. 
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PART TWO 


Contemporary Heterogeneities 


Orthodox Fundamentalism: Intersection of 
Modernity, Postmodernity, and Tradition 


Anastasia V. Mitrofanova 


Introduction! 


“Fundamentalism” is an incorrect term and every serious scholar knows that. 
Ithas become commonplace that applying this term outside a temporarily and 
spatially restricted environment of American Protestantism at the end of the 
nineteenth century looks more journalistic than academic. Peter Antes writes: 


Later on, the journalistic use of the term was adopted in scholarly works 
as well and inspired comparative studies on Protestant and Shiite funda- 
mentalisms. [...] The unspecified use of “fundamentalism” for all kinds 
of opposition groups in the name of Islam opened the way to an even 
broader use of the term, namely its application to religious anti-modern, 
and often violent, opposition groups in politics with reference to reli- 
gious value systems.” 


However incorrect, the term “fundamentalism” is now applied to all religions 
and even secular ideologies. Moreover, it has become a self-designating term 
for religio-political movements worldwide. It is not possible to dispose of this 
word; as scholars we should try to discern what it really means. This article is 
not supposed to end up with a textbook definition of fundamentalism, but 
rather to narrow the meaning of the term and to make it more precise. 

The author's research interests are focused on Orthodox fundamentalism 
in Russia. However, there can be no specific definitions for fundamentalist 
versions of each religion. This study is orientated more towards finding what 
various fundamentalisms have in common than towards outlining the pecu- 
liarities of each particular fundamentalism. 

The research is based both on scholarly publications on fundamentalism and 
on vast empirical material. While theoretical publications focus on different 


1 This article was prepared with the help of the British Academy Research Scheme at the 
University of Leicester (UK). 

2 P.Antes, Fundamentalism: A Western Term with Consequences, Method and Theory in the 
Study of Religions 12 (2000), pp. 260—266, there pp. 260-261. 
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fundamentalisms, the empirical material is limited to Orthodoxy in Russia and 
the cis. It includes various Russian Orthodox fundamentalist printed and elec- 
tronic sources and the author's interviews with some fundamentalist activists 
in Russia. The following interviewees are quoted in this article: 


— Vladimir Sergeev (January 2009), activist, member of the Union for Moral 
Resurrection of the Fatherland. In 2003 Sergeev led a group of six that 
destroyed an art-exhibition in Moscow;? 

— Leonid Simonovich-Nikshich (June 2009), leader of the Union of Orthodox 
Banner-Bearers, which is one of the most media-publicized groups (both in 
Russia and in the West); 

— Oleg Kassin (January 2009), leader of Народный Собор [People’s Assembly], 
which is the largest and the most practically-oriented coalition of Orthodox 
socio-political movements. 


Fundamentalists and Modernity 


The rise of original—Protestant—fundamentalism was incited by liberal 
Christianity which intended to reduce the supernatural component of faith.^ 
Fundamentalists (as different from liberals) insisted on the inerrability of the 
Bible, in particular on the truth of miracles. Other religions, including Islam, 
never faced liberal critique of their sacred texts from inside. Politicized Islamic 
radicals never promoted "inerrability of the Quran", because no one in the 
Muslim world ever questioned the authority of the Quran. It remains unclear 
why they have been labelled "fundamentalists" Bruce Lawrence admitted that 
using “fundamentalism” to describe the Islamic revolution in Iran was a matter 
of accident.5 Jeff Haynes has suggested to replace “Islamic fundamentalism” 
with “Islamism”, arguing that all Muslims recognize the fundamentals of the 
faith and are, in this sense, fundamentalists.® 

W.H. McLeod faced the same problem when looking for Sikh fundamental- 
ism. There is no liberal Sikhism that could undertake a critical study of scrip- 
ture. He had to conclude that ‘with relatively few exceptions, all Sikhs would 


3 For details see, for example, I. Papkova, The Orthodox Church and Russian Politics (New York, 
2011), pp. 147-148. 

4 See SJ. Hunt, Alternative Religions: a Sociological Introduction (London, 2003), рр. 62-63. 
B. Lawrence, Defenders of God: the Fundamentalist Revolt against the Modern Age (San 
Francisco, 1989), p. XII. 

6 J. Haynes, Religion in Global Politics (London, 1998), p. 18 (footnote). 
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be fundamentalists, for all pay respect to their scripture in this way.” McLeod, 
thus, denies any value of the term “fundamentalism” outside of Protestantism. 

There are, after all, religions without sacred texts. Many authors, like Irina 
Glushkova, a Russian scholar of Hinduism, deny that fundamentalism is pos- 
sible for such religions.? At the same time, the “Fundamentalism project”? 
included studying Hinduism; “Hindu fundamentalism’ has become a com- 
monly used term. What is probably important for this discussion is that for 
many religions praxis is of no less importance than scripture (even when they 
have scriptures.) There are definitely Hindus (and Sikhs) taking the practical 
aspect of their religion more seriously than others; in such cases calling them 
fundamentalists seems legitimate. McLeod, for example, describes a suppos- 
edly fundamentalist Sikh: ‘Bhai Randhir Singh [...] was singularly rigorous in 
his observance of the Khalsa discipline, creating all manner of difficulty for 
his jailers while he was imprisoned [...] refused, for example, to eat anything 
which had not been cooked in an iron vessel'!? 

For fundamentalists themselves this word mostly does not sound offen- 
sive. Nearly all Orthodox activists interviewed by the author admitted being 
fundamentalist. 


Question: Do you consider yourself an Orthodox fundamentalist? Answer: 
Yes, I do. Question: What is Orthodox fundamentalism? Answer: Orthodox 
fundamentalism is complete unacceptance of evil, of violence. Complete 
unacceptance of the ideas of Satan, of destruction. Adherence to the 
fundamentals of the divine service, first of all, unacceptance of all the 
Renovationist ideas... (Vladimir Sergeev) 

Question: You do not disagree that you are an Orthodox fundamentalist, 
do you? Answer: In no way I disagree. All these terms—Orthodox funda- 
mentalist or Orthodox radical—all of them are terminology, and every 
terminology is relative. That is why “Orthodox fundamentalist” sounds 
a bit artificial for an Orthodox ear. But in reality this term is accepted, 


7 WH. McLeod, ‘Sikh Fundamentalism’, Journal of the American Oriental Society 18/1 (1998), 
р. 23. 

8 И. Глушкова, «Религиозная идентичность и политика национальной интеграции 
в Индии», Религия и конфликт |I. Glushkova, ‘Religious Identity and the Politics of 
National Integration in India; Religion and Conflict], pp. 224-225. 

9 See M.E. Marty, R.S. Appleby (eds.), Fundamentalisms Observed; Fundamentalisms and 
Society; Fundamentalisms and the State; Fundamentalisms Comprehended; Accounting for 
Fundamentalisms (Chicago, 1991; 1993; 1993; 1994; 1995). 

10 McLeod, ‘Sikh Fundamentalism, p. 18. 
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everyone understands it, what it means. That is why it has already become 
part of our everyday use and we can call ourselves Orthodox fundamen- 
talists. (Leonid Simonovich)" 


There is, however, more to fundamentalism than piety. It seems evident that 
fundamentalists dislike modernity and try to escape it. Fundamentalism is 
‘the rejection of modernity in the name of traditional religious values’, Antes 
writes.!? In 2005 I generally had the same opinion.'? Fundamentalist distaste of 
everything modern seems evident in case of the “model” Protestant fundamen- 
talists, such as the Amish, or a peculiar British Protestant movement known as 
the [Exclusive] Brethren. 

Brian Wilson was the only sociologist allowed to research the Brethren. In 
an essay posted on the website of the movement, he writes about their busi- 
nesses: ‘A distinctive feature of these enterprises is that all of them operate 
without installing computers or facsimile machines, and without the use 
of mobile phones. [...] Their commitment is to take Christ as the model of 
authority in their endeavour to lead a simple Christian іе. 

Wilson never calls the Brethren fundamentalists; it is clear, however, 
that they reject modernity together with its technological innovations. The 
Brethren and other similar movements evidently have not much in common 
with Islamic fundamentalists in the Middle East, who opened computer classes 
to attract young people, or with American “television evangelists’. 

Bruce Lawrence called [Islamic] fundamentalists 'anti-modernly modern‘!? 
José Casanova wrote that ‘fundamentalism lives in antagonistic symbiosis 
with modernity’!® For example, Orthodox fundamentalists condemn very 
few modern technologies, such as bar-codes and enumerated ID-cards. At the 
same time, they widely use cell phones, digital cameras, Internet (including 
social networks), and mass media in general. They aim not at banning modern 
media, but at establishing control over them in order to transmit their ideol- 
ogy. Fundamentalist inclination to being modern is clear from this interview: 


11 We һауе tried to retain the somewhat curious language of the original in our translation. 

12 Antes, ‘Fundamentalism, pp. 262-263. 

13 бее: A. Mitrofanova, The Politicization of Russian Orthodoxy: Actors and Ideas (Stuttgart, 
2005). 

14 В.В. Wilson, ‘The Brethren: A Current Sociological Appraisal (2000), pp. 12-13, at http:// 
www.theexclusivebrethren.com/documents/academicstudy.pdf. 

15 Lawrence, Defenders, p. XIV. 

16 J. Casanova, ‘Protestant Fundamentalism— Catholic Traditionalism and Conservatism. 
Review Article, The Catholic Historical Review 80/1 (1994), pp. 102-110, there p. 102. 
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...We are trying to create a sort of Orthodox media-group. Because, in 
our information age, one needs to use these information technologies 
competently. All the more, such a country as Russia, several thousand 
kilometers long—it is very important here to use Internet, all these new 
means of communication to transmit large amounts of information. 
(Oleg Kassin) 


There seem to be two varieties of groups called “fundamentalists”. 
Fundamentalists of the first kind (for instance, the Brethren) are genuinely 
anti-modern; fundamentalists of the second kind (for example, Islamic and 
Orthodox politicized activists) are using modernity to reach their own goals. 
The educational system, mass media, propaganda via audiocassettes and tele- 
vision, and even terrorism are modern technologies. 

Sociologically speaking, fundamentalists are not remnants of traditional 
culture; they are modern people, highly urbanized and educated. It is no 
surprise that they use modern methods. Actually, fighting against modernity 
requires being part of it. No "traditional" methods (if they exist at all) would be 
able to cope with modernity. The French historian René Girard has said about 
the perpetrators of the 9/1 attack: 'By their effectiveness, by the sophistica- 
tion of the means employed, by the knowledge that they had of the United 
States, by their training, were not the authors of the attack at least somewhat 
American?!” Fundamentalism is a reaction of modernity to modernity; it has 
little to do with tradition. 

There are, however, at least two things the second variety of fundamental- 
ists dislike about modernity: fundamentalists refuse to see religion as one of 
separated "spheres" of social life and reject that religion is everybody’s private 
business. Academically speaking, they reject differentiation of spheres and 
privatization of religious beliefs.!® Here they genuinely return to the funda- 
mental religious idea of inseparability of the sacred and the profane. 

It is typical for modernity that people's religiosity does not shape their world 
outlook and behaviour. Often religious beliefs do not influence political posi- 
tions. The New York Times reported in 2008: 


d Interview with Le Monde, 6 November 2001, quoted in M. Al-Rasheed, M. Shterin, ‘Intro- 
duction. Between Death of Faith and Dying for Faith: Reflections on Religion, Politics, 
Society and Violence, in Dying for Faith: Religiously Motivated Violence in the Contempo- 
rary World, ed. M. Al-Rasheed, M. Shterin (London, 2009), p. XXIII. 

18 Casanova, ‘Protestant Fundamentalism, p. 104. 
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Senator Joseph R. Biden Jr., the Democratic nominee for vice president, 
departed Sunday from party doctrine on abortion rights, declaring that as 
a Catholic, he believes life begins at conception. But the Delaware sena- 
tor added that he would not impose his personal views on others, and 
had indeed voted against curtailing abortion rights and against criminal- 
izing abortion.!? 


Biden's position is impossible for fundamentalists. In fundamentalist ideals, 
there are no part-time Christians, Alan Peshkin has noticed after his fieldwork 
in a fundamentalist environment.?? They want religion to embrace all spheres 
of social life (politics, culture, economics, etc.) and see no room for private life 
without religion. This is why they are so sensitive to clothing and hairstyles, 
for example. 

Fundamentalists have to solve a hard theoretical task: to work out a new 
social ideal combining traditional and modern elements. Thus, a fundamental- 
ist ideologue cannot fully belong to the tradition. Such a person has to know 
modernity very well, understand its weaknesses and strengths, and be able to 
find instruments for combatting it. Very few fundamentalist ideologists have 
equal knowledge of the tradition. Paradoxically, the tradition (the fundamen- 
tals) occupies a relatively modest place in the fundamentalist ideology and 
practice. Fundamentalists discuss the tradition but their speculations are for- 
mal (nearly ritualistic). They neither study the tradition, nor try to reconstruct 
it, except in cases when some tradition looks useful for solving practical prob- 
lems. Fundamentalists would rather call “traditional” whatever they like, or 
"invent" a tradition. 

Fundamentalist ideas and practices often eclectically combine tradition 
with modernity (or traditions with modernities), which makes them look like 
postmodern phenomena. For example, theatricalized rallies of some Orthodox 
fundamentalists in Russia (Orthodox Banner-Bearers are notorious in this 
regard) leave the impression of postmodernist performances. Their political 
(not religious) processions would be completely strange for a representative of 
a genuine religious tradition. Orthodox Banner-Bearers have repeatedly par- 
ticipated in joint events with Communists. The combination of their banners 
with red flags and other symbols looked shocking (see figures 2a—d, p. 87-88). 
Leonid Simonovich explained: 


19 K. Phillips, 'As a Matter of Faith, Biden Says Life Begins at Conception, New York Times, 
8 September 2008. 

20 A. Peshkin, ‘Odd Man Out: The Participant Observer in an Absolutist Setting, Sociology of 
Education 57/4 (1984), pp. 254—264, there p. 262. 
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And then, you know, it is all very relative. I remember once: there were 
banners. One banner has Aleksandr Nevskii, with a sword, dressed in 
a schema; there is such a beautiful banner with him in a schema. And 
nearby—Che Guevara and a black—black!—pentagram, on red. I had a 
look and I thought: what a surprisingly interesting picture. It is reality, we 
cannot avoid it. 


This explanation reminds of modernity, of "differentiation of spheres" (religion 
and politics). At the same time, Simonovich appeals to tradition. However, fun- 
damentalism is not part of the postmodernist société du spectacle. Simonovich 
and his banner-bearers are close to postmodernism because their activity is 
nearly limited to theatrical actions. However, the fundamentalist milieu is 
much bigger than this small group; it includes large organizations, important 
social projects, and radical activists aiming at the total transformation of soci- 
ety. Fundamentalism is not postmodernist, it is rather irrelevant to modernity 
and postmodernity, declaring a radical break from both of them. 


Fundamentalist Enclaves and Their Social Function 


All varieties of fundamentalists set up enclaves separated from the central 
community by “walls of virtue" (sometimes by literal walls as well).?! (See 
figure 2e, p. 89) It would, however, be a mistake to equate everyone who sets 
up enclaves with fundamentalists. Enclaves are typical for many groups with 
alternative lifestyles, such as the Greens or new religious movements. Creating 
enclaves is another modern technique used by fundamentalists. But non- 
fundamentalist and fundamentalist enclaves have important dissimilarities. 
First, fundamentalists are not indifferent to the dominant culture, José 
Casanova writes in his critical review of Fundamentalisms Observed.?? 
This feature distinguishes their compounds from other enclaves, including 
religiously-based ones. A subcultural group having not much in common with 
the dominant society (for example, a Hare Krishna community in a European 
country) may in no way be called fundamentalist, however pious its members 
are. Nor are groups like the Amish fundamentalist. Casanova disagrees that 
there are Protestant fundamentalists in Latin America, because Protestant 
groups there have no connections with the dominant Catholic culture, and 


21 С.А. Almond, В. Scott Appleby, E. Sivan, Strong Religion: The Rise of Fundamentalism 
around the World (Chicago, London, 2003), p. 34. 
22 Casanova, ‘Protestant Fundamentalism, p. 104. 
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insists that traditionalist Catholics in the United States could not have been 
called fundamentalists up to at least the 1960s. He stresses that ‘minority 
religions which structurally have a sectarian relationship vis-a-vis the domi- 
nant culture are unlikely candidates for fundamentalist movements. At best, 
they can construct defensive sectarian ghettos, as American Catholicism did’3 

Fundamentalism emerges when the dominant culture undergoes some 
significant change, threatening the symbiotic relationship between this cul- 
ture and future fundamentalists.?* Many authors agree that the rebirth of 
Protestant fundamentalism in America in the 1960s had been caused by the 
society’s increasing регтіѕѕіуепеѕѕ.25 Fundamentalists re-emerged because 
the society was no longer "theirs". 

Secondly, fundamentalist enclaves are not simply safe havens. Each of them 
is a project (any enterprise, like a shop, a rehabilitation center, or a summer 
camp may be designated as a project), or an embryo of the future society having 
‘an eschatological mission to transform the entire culture'?6 Fundamentalists 
don't simply want to preserve their lifestyle, like the Amish, or the Old Believers 
in Russia. They fight for radical social change by setting up places to develop 
and practice alternative models of social life. New patterns of behaviour, culti- 
vated within enclaves, are to be later expanded to the rest of society. 

For example, an Orthodox project called the Communal Pedagogical Center 
‘Спас’ [Savior], combining among other things a rehabilitation center, а 
youth club, a family consulting bureau, assumes that people, who live, work, 
or are trained there should eat from common dishes without personal plates. 
The meaning of this custom is explained by the head of ‘Cnac’ Igor’ Lizunov in 
the following way: 


It becomes not just taking food, but a ritual of consolidating people, 
of their strengthening into one family. And as every high ritual it con- 
ceals some indirect educative meaning. People, including children, sit- 
ting together with adults, not just eat, they learn to think and to care 
first about the others and only then—about themselves. [...] As a result, 
after meals one gets not just satiety, but renewed feeling of community, 
of belonging.?? 


23 Idem, р. 107. 

24 Idem, р. 105. 

25 See, for example, Hunt, Alternative Religions, p. 68. 

26 Casanova, ‘Protestant Fundamentalism; p. 105. 

27 Official website: http://www.mirspas.ru. 

28 И. Лизунов, «Заметки по общинной педагогике», Движение за возрождение 
отечественной науки, |I. Lizunov, ‘Notes on Communal Pedagogics, Movement for 
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For fundamentalists, salvation (whatever it means) is the purpose of human 
life; it is, however, impossible to live properly in a permissive secularized 
society. Creating "islands of piety" can solve the problem only in the short 
term, because sooner or later the outside world penetrates these safe havens. 
Fundamentalists have a concept of systemic sin: modern society is organized 
in a way that it becomes possible to sin without wanting it (for example, one 
goes out and sees an advertising poster with a naked body). Evidently, this may 
only be corrected at the global level, not even at the level of each separate soci- 
ety. To achieve salvation, the entire sociopolitical life should be transformed— 
both nationally and globally. Personal salvation becomes ‘collective salvation’.29 
Lizunov also writes: ‘In our time many people are not able to be saved on their 
own. A collective is needed, a close big family, a family “in the spirit”, engender- 
ing the atmosphere of service, sacrifice, constant self-giving, self-constraint’3° 

Many Islamic fundamentalist groups initially wanted nothing more than to 
isolate themselves from the corrupt and permissive society. Like the Amish 
or the Old Believers, they only wanted to be left alone and virtually went into 
caves. Soon, however, their position evolved to insisting upon re-Islamisation 
of the dominant society.?! It was very much the same with the Christian Right 
(Protestant fundamentalists) in the United States. Steve Bruce described the 
latter as follows (in 1989): 


Although in rhetoric what distinguishes fundamentalists is their unwill- 
ingness to keep their religion separate from the rest of their lives, in prac- 
tice they resolve the tension by forming separatist “enclaves” in which an 
organic community is permeated by a religious worldview. Only briefly 
and uneasily do they act as if that enclave could be exported to the 
society at large.?? 


The Amish and the Brethren, preoccupied with preserving their traditions, have 
taught a useful lesson to fundamentalists. Modernity constantly undermines 
their islands of piety, transforming them into open-air ethnographic muse- 
ums. The first variety of fundamentalists gradually surrenders to the suppos- 
edly apostate society. It is symptomatic that one can buy postcards with the 


the Revival of Homeland Science], at http://www.za-nauku.ru/index.php?option=com_ 
content&task-view&id-1428. 

29 Almond, Appleby, Sivan, Strong Religion, p. 62. 

30 Lizunov, ‘Notes’. 

31 Е. Sivan, Radical Islam. Medieval Theology and Modern Politics (London, 1985), p. 88. 

32 S. Bruce, 'Modernity and Fundamentalism: The New Christian Right in America, 
The British Journal of Sociology 41/ 4 (1990), p. 485. 
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Amish and that visiting "authentic" Amish farms has become a big attraction in 
Pennsylvania. The Brethren have started a PR-campaign by launching their own 
website, although (at this point) rather modest and dull, without any pictures. 

Fundamentalists also have a very pragmatic reason not to lock themselves 
within their enclaves: the more liberal dominant society becomes, the more its 
policy differs from the internal laws of enclaves. Michael Barkun writes about 
the far right in America, that 


[p]aradoxically, the very efforts to cut themselves off bind communally 
based millenarians to the environments they detest. The more radical the 
withdrawal, the greater the likelihood that those who withdraw will be 
tempted to ignore, circumvent, or violent the complex network of laws 
and regulations that governs a modern society, whether in the regulation 
of firearms, tax payments, or the treatment of children.?? 


This point can be illustrated by the scandal around an orphanage for girls 
at the Bogolyubovo Convent near the city of Vladimir. In September 2009 a 
16-year-old inmate of the orphanage Valentina Perova had sent open letters to 
the President and the Patriarch, complaining about maltreatment.?^ Several 
inspections (including one by child ombudsman Pavel Astakhov) were ini- 
tiated; none of them found facts to confirm the accusations. However, the 
orphanage was closed down. In the aftermath of the Bogolyubovo scandal the 
politically active archpriest Oleg Stenyaev wrote: 


We, the clergy and the laity, should in turn avoid self-reservation and 
self-isolation when we alienate ourselves from public life. If we make a 
voluntary ghetto for ourselves, we should always remember that ghet- 
toes sometimes end up as a crematory. We must actively enforce our civil 
rights as Orthodox Christians; we must actively defend our principles. 
Because Orthodoxy is not just a belief, it is a way of life.?5 


33 М. Barkun, Religion and the Racist Right: The Origins of the Christian Identity Movement 
(Chapel Hill, NC, 1997), p. 252. 

34 бее «B монастыре жить было трудно...» [Tt was Difficult to Live in a Convent ], Pra- 
vaya.ru, http://pravaya.ru/faith/12/17234. [On this case cf. also the contribution by Irina 
Paert in this volume. Note K.T.] 

35 Протоиерей О. Стеняев, «Гетто иногда заканчивается крематорием», Русская 
народная линия [Archpriest О. Stenyaev, ‘Ghetto Sometimes Ends up With a Crematory’, 
Russian people's line], at http://www.ruskline.ru/news_rl/2010/05/13/protoierej_oleg_ 
stenyaev getto inogda zakanchivaetsya krematoriem/. 
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Fundamentalists seem to understand that they can protect their values and 
lifestyle only by transforming society at large itself. Otherwise, many of their 
practices may soon become intolerable or illegal from the viewpoint of the 
liberalizing state. 


Conclusion. Fundamentalism and the Future 


Fundamentalists want social changes, but not on behalf of a progressivist 
project of the future based on the continuation of existing trends. The 
Communist project was progressivist, it acknowledged that modern society 
already has some rudiments of communism (proletarian morality, for exam- 
ple). Fundamentalists want neither the newest trends to develop further, nor 
to return to the past. What we call “fundamentalism” is a new ideology aspir- 
ing to resolve the acute problems of our time. Its religious nature obscures the 
novelty of this ideology, because constant references to tradition make it look 
like a variation of conservatism. 

This ideology is global in spite of its being based on different religions. Antes 
writes that Western scholars have taught isolated fundamentalist movements 
thatthey are part of a global protest.?6 Most likely, though, he is wrong. Western 
scholars, at best, made some modest contribution into fundamentalist self- 
identification. Fundamentalisms of different religions have a lot in common, 
but not because of Western scholarly explanations. The point is that different 
fundamentalisms emerge as a response to similar challenges. We know about 
various versions of Communism, often dissimilar and conflicting (Stalinism, 
Eurocommunism, Trotskism, National Bolshevism, etc.). In the same way, 
there is an ideology of fundamentalism with many variations (for example, 
Russian Orthodox fundamentalism differs not only from fundamentalisms of 
the other religions, but also from the other Orthodox fundamentalisms). 

Fundamentalists don't write utopias. Like Marxism-Leninism, it is more 
a theory of struggle than a plan for building the new society. It is clear that 
in a fundamentalist ideal society religion is not differentiated from the other 
spheres of life. Apparently, these spheres may only be united on some new 
basis, and the result must differ from the traditional society no less than the 
ideal communist society from the Soviet books about the future differed from 
the primordial society of hunter-gatherers. 

Peculiarities of each version of fundamentalism depend on the concrete 
historical situation. A fundamentalism acquires characteristics needed to 


36 Antes, ‘Fundamentalism’, pp. 264—265. 
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answer the most important challenges. For example, in Russia it is important 
to preserve peaceful relations between the Orthodox and Muslims. As a result, 
Russian Orthodox fundamentalism includes the idea of a union between 
Orthodoxy and Islam against Western domination, not presently existing in 
other Orthodox fundamentalisms. 

It makes no sense to call fundamentalists inconsistent. It is not their 
fault that external observers have labeled their ideology as fundamentalism. 
Fundamentalism—let us say it again—is an incorrect term. This ideology 
should have been given another name. At the same time, words like liberal- 
ism, fascism, and communism are not much better. Still, fundamentalism is 
somehow connected with fundamentals, as well as liberalism with liberties, 
communism with communes and fascism with fasciae. 
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Eschatological Expectations in Post-Soviet Russia: 
Historical Context and Modes of Interpretation 


Aleksei Beglov 


Penza Hermits 


In the winter of 2007-2008, a drama was developing in the Penza region which 
was closely watched by the Russian people. A group of radical Orthodox believ- 
ers had enclosed themselves in a cave they had made and declared they would 
wait for the “end of the world" which, according to them, was at hand.! 

In autumn 2007 in the local village Nikol'skoe police took an interest in a 
group of believers who lived together in the house of Petr Kuznetsov, a vil- 
lage local. Members of the group saw him as their advisor and leader, and 
called him Hieromonk Maxim. It remains unclear if he really was a monk. In 
addition to Kuznetsov there was another member of the community, who, as 
members of the community believed, had a monastic vow: 76 year old (though 
some thought she was 82 years old) mother Antoniya from Ivanovo region. She 
led the group at the initial stage of their reclusion; they saw her as staritsa or 
elder. Kuznetsov's followers called themselves members of the "true" Orthodox 
Church, and dissociated themselves from the noc of the Moscow Patriarchate. 
They did not go to church, did not use electricity, did not read newspapers or 
watch Tv, did not buy food with a bar-code on the package, and destroyed all 
their documents. They came from different corners of the country, some even 
from abroad, like Belorussia and Ukraine. Only Kuznetsov was a resident of the 
Penza region. 


1 The most informative publication: E. Макаркова, «Апокалипсис пензенских сектантов», 
14-11-2007, Интернет портал Strana.Ru [Е. Makarkova, ‘Apocalypse of Penza Sect 
Members’ (14-11-2007), Internet portal Strana.Ru]; Л. Мовсесян, «Поперед батьки в пекло. 
Группа сектантов укрылась в землянке в ожидании конца света» (16-11-2007), Lenta.Ru 
[L. Movsesyan, 'Haste Makes Waste. A group of Sect Members Hid Themselves in a Dugout 
and Waited for Doomsday’ (16-11-2007), Lenta.Ru]; «Еще одна группа сектантов ждет 
„конца света“ в Пензенской области» (22-11-2007), РИА-Новости (www.rian.ru) [Another 
Group of Sect Members are Waiting for "Doomsday" in the Penza Region' (22-11-2007), 
RIA-Novosti (www.rian.ru)]; «„Пещерной“ жизнью пензенских затворников займутся 
следователи», РИА-Новости (www.rian.ru) [‘“Сауе” Life of Penza Hermits Will be Followed 


by Investigators' (09-04-2008), RIA-Novosti (www.rian.ru)]. 
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Kuznetsov's followers lived in Nikolaevskoe without the required local regis- 
tration, and the subsequent fine from the police led to the events that followed. 
People who lived in Kuznetsov's house eventually stopped going outside or 
answering the telephone. They wrote a letter to the local authorities to say that 
they were moving voluntarily to a shelter in a cave which they had dug them- 
selves. On 24 October they would move to the shelter, three kilometres away 
from the Nikol'skoe village. On 13 October this was reported in the newspapers 
and many journalists went to the area to cover the events. The cave where the 
followers of Kuznetsov had moved had the form of a corridor with an adjacent 
kitchen, cells, and larder. They had an underground water supply and enough 
food, petrol, gas cylinders, and kerosene. Later it became clear that there were 
35 people living there, including children from the ages of three to fourteen. 
When police and officials began negotiating with them, they declared that 
they would stay in the cave until the Second Coming, which, as was announced 
by Kuznetsov, would happen in May of the following year, 2008. They declared 
they were ready to burn themselves if anybody tried to get into the cave. 

All attempts by the local authorities or by the Orthodox Church to persuade 
the hermits to leave the cave were in vain. They refused categorically and 
replied by shooting guns from the shafts used for negotiations. Eventually all 
negotiations had to stop until the following spring. 

Meanwhile, the situation underground developed dramatically. On 
20 November one of the hermits, a woman called Maria who came from 
Belorussia, died less than a month after the beginning of the recluse; she had 
fasted so severely that she starved herself to death. Another woman, Tamara 
from Blagoveshchensk, died on 25 March 2008 because of cancer she already 
had, and which rapidly progressed whilst in the cave. In the middle of March 
the snow started to thaw and the spring floods led to the ground falling into the 
cave. The officials started negotiations again, trying to persuade the hermits 
to leave the cave. On 28 March seven members of the group left the cave to 
live in the house of Kuznetsov, who was released from a psychiatric unit and 
allowed to live with the hermits. Four days later a second group of hermits left 
the cave, and sometime later a woman with two children left the cave as well. 
It all ended on the night of 16 May, when, after another collapse of soil, the 
group decided to end their recluse and come out of the cave. 

They were no longer a close-knit group. Some of them became disappointed 
in their leader Kuznetsov and had chosen another leader, V. Nedogon. Soon 
members of the group started to leave Nikol'skoe. 

The Penza hermits are an example of extreme religious radicalism and iso- 
lationist behaviour. Their aim was to cut themselves off from the corrupted 
world. During these six months they balanced between life and death, and two 
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of them actually died. Some observers didn't take the acute eschatological feel- 
ings of the Penza hermits seriously. But we must bear in mind that this drama 
was not the first in Russian history and probably not the last. Therefore, it is 
important to have a better understanding of it. 


Eschatological Expectations before the Revolution 


Itis important to remember that in Eastern Christianity eschatological expec- 
tations, or the expectation of the Second Coming of Christ, are inseparable 
from belief. In the Creed it is declared that we believe in the Second Coming 
and the Final Judgment and the life of the world to come. At the same time, the 
Orthodox hierarchy was always cautious not to overemphasize this, because 
eschatological expectations should not become a dominant feature of the 
Christian world view. Nevertheless there are certain historical periods in which 
eschatological feelings and expectations of the end of the world were more 
widespread than in other periods. 

This was especially true for the Russian Church in the fifteenth century, a 
period which marked the end of the seven thousand years from the begin- 
ning of the world and the end of the existing Pasha calculations. Nevertheless, 
despite a fairly major change that took place at that time in church mentality, 
practice, and even ideology, these expectations stayed within the boundar- 
ies of the canonical church eschatology. It is commonly considered that the 
eschatological expectations in the fifteenth century led to a change in Russian 
consciousness. The “eschatological optimism" typical of the pre-Mongol 
period, when it was believed that all Orthodox Christians would automatically 
be saved at the Last Judgement, ceased to exist. A new idea was formed, based 
on a belief in the personal Judgement preceding the Last Judgment. A new way 
of remembering the dead was formed at that time, similar to the way it hap- 
pened in the West in the eleventh century during the Cluniac Reforms. A new 
concept of ‘Moscow as the third Rome’ arose during this period, according to 
which Moscow state was the last keeper of the true Orthodox faith and was 
meant to preserve it until the Second coming.? 

The next outbreak of eschatological expectations occurred at the end of the 
seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth centuries. Important changes 
took place, e.g. the great schism and the subsequent reforms of Peter the Great. 


2 А.И. Алексеев, Под знаком Konya времен. Очерки русской религиозности кониа 14- 
начала 16 вв. [А. Alekseev, Under the Sign of the End of Time. Essays on Russian Religiosity 
Late 14th—Early 16th Centuries] (St Petersburg, 2002). 
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They were to have a decisive effect on society. It was then that the eschato- 
logical expectations rapidly transformed into eschatological movements, the 
movement of Khlysts being the most radical of them all. 

The next revival of eschatological feelings happened in the period between 
the Great reforms of the nineteenth century and the 1917 revolution. One can- 
not say that eschatological expectations were widespread at that time, even 
among ordinary people. They were characterized by two main features. First, 
the representatives of the intelligentsia who became disappointed in the posi- 
tivist idea of progress got involved in the movement.^ Second, similar to what 
happened at the turn of the eighteenth century, the eschatological expecta- 
tions at the turn of the twentieth century led to eschatological movements and 
sects. This was a matter of concern for the church and civil authorities, and was 
a topic of discussion in society. 

In 1870 a group of peasants and monks from Pskov region called themselves 
serafimovtsy. They saw their leader, a hieromonk Serafim, as a prophet. He 
taught that the Second Coming was at hand and that he knew the exact hour 
and day. They emphasized that only their followers were to be saved.5 

In 1908-1910 at the far side of the Russian empire, on the border between 
the Podolsk and Bessarabia region in the town of Balta (now the Odessa region 
of Ukraine), there appeared the movement of innokent'evtsy$ Hieromonk 
Innokentii was a member of the Feodosiev monastery in the town of Balta. 
The monastery was a local centre of pilgrimages, and many of the pilgrims who 
came from Moldavia knew neither Russian nor Church Slavonic. Innokentii 
was the only monk in the monastery who knew the Moldavian language; there- 
fore he was given the task of looking after the Moldovian pilgrims. The prob- 
lem was that his actions were not controlled by the monastery or the diocese. 


3 АА. Панченко, Христовщина u скопчество: фольклор и традиционная культура 
русских мистических сект [А. Panchenko, Hristovshchina and Skopchestvo: Folklore and 
Traditional Culture of the Russian Mystical Sects] (Moscow, 2002). 

4 See, eg, Л. Тихомиров, «Апокалипсическое учение о судьбах и конце мира», 
Христианин [L. Tikhomirov, ‘Apocalyptic Doctrine of Fate and the End of the World The 
Christian] 9 (1907); В.Н. Терлецкий, «Хилиастические чаяния B „новом религиозном 
сознании“», Христианское чтение [V.N. Terletskii, ‘Chiliastic Reading in the “New Religious 
Consciousness" , Christian reading] 12 (1912), pp. 1411-1419. 

5 Христианство. Энциклопедический словарь [Christianity Encyclopedic Dictionary], 
vols. 1-3 (Moscow, 1995), vol. 2, pp. 547-548. 

6 The most detailed history of their origin is covered in П.Н. Зырянов, Русские монастыри u 
монашество в 19 u начале 20 века |P. Zyryanov, Russian Monasteries and Monasticism in the 
19th and Early 20th Century] (Moscow, 1999), pp. 248-252. 
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Only two years later it became obvious that a big group of followers gath- 
ered around the charismatic monk Innokentii. They considered him to be the 
only true Shepherd, ‘a pillar of fire connecting heaven and earth), ‘the incarnate 
Holy Spirit. One of the practices he used was a general confession in the style 
of St Ioann of Kronstadt. He also practised exorcism, and he even prophesized. 
He taught about the near coming of the Antichrist, declared that marriage was 
disgusting in the face of God, and at the same time talked positively about 
free love. Innokentii's followers sold their property and fled in thousands to 
Balta to be with their teacher. Many features of his teaching have parallels with 
the teachings of the sect of ioannites which will be discussed later, suggesting 
the influence of the former on the latter. 

In 1910—1911 the situation became so critical that the neighbouring dioceses 
of Bessarabia and Kherson had to interfere (which is against Church rules) and 
expressed their disapproval of the teaching of Innokentii. In 1912 hieromonk 
Innokentii was moved to the Olonets diocese and a large group of Moldavians 
followed him. Eventually, he left the monastery with his followers and became 
involved in the beating of the horse convoy which tried to stop them. This was 
classified as an unlawful action; he was no longer allowed to serve as a priest 
and was sent to the monastic prison in Solovki. After the February revolution 
of 1918 he was released as a political prisoner of the “old regime" and returned 
to Balta to continue his preaching. The movement under his leadership contin- 
ued to grow and was prominent in Moldavia even in the 1940s." 

But the most famous eschatological movement of pre-revolutionary Russia 
was the movement of ioannity, named after Fr Ioann of Kronstadt. In 1892- 
1896 some of his followers preached in different parts of the country that he 
himself was Christ and that the end of the world was at hand. By 1900 they 
were widely known: not only were they published in diocese magazine articles 
and police were alerted, but Fr Ioann himself condemned them as ignorant 
and blasphemous people. In 1909-1913, after the death of Fr Ioann, the Church 
officially condemned the movement, but it didn't disappear, and ioannity kept 
appearing in central Russia, in the Caucasus, the Volga region, and Belorussia.? 

Toannity believed that soon, most likely after the revolution, the end of the 
world would come, and only those would be saved who ‘will come to God who 
is incarnate in Fr Ioann. Some thought that Fr Ioann was the prophet Elijah, 


7 RGASPI, f.17, op. 88, d. 62, ll. 76-77. 

8 The most detailed account ofthe history of ioannity before the 1917 revolution and the debate 
around them is covered in: N. Kizenko, A Prodigal Saint: Father John of Kronstadt and the 
Russian People (University Park, PA, 2003), pp. 197—232. 
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others, that he is Jesus Christ Himself, and others saw him as God Sabaoth'? 
loannity organized the communities, particularly in Kronstadt and near 
Petersburg, where the followers could live their life as if on the eve of the end 
of the world. Those who joined a community were usually forced to sell their 
properties and to give money to the community (money was seen as the “seal 
of Antichrist”). They abstained from marriage and their children were usually 
kept in special orphanages. Because ioannity considered themselves to be the 
chosen ones, they refused to obey the clergy or hierarchy, severely criticized 
the Russian Church, and completely ignored the condemnation of Fr Ioann 
himself. One can say that the figure of a charismatic priest triggered the pro- 
cess of consolidation of the eschatological movement. This happened against 
the background of already existing eschatological expectations. 

It is interesting to note that ioannity worked out a clever way of involving 
new members. According to Nadieszda Kizenko, one of their strategies was 
to persuade new members to come and live a holy life in their communities 
in Kronstadt. The other strategy was aimed at parents of big families, mostly 
peasants and poor city people, who were worried about the material and 
spiritual future of their children. They were offered to put their children into 
orphanages run by ioannity, with promises to give the children an orthodox 
upbringing and to teach them useful skills. These were powerful arguments for 
people who lived in severe poverty. 

The resonance of the work of ioannity was enormous. They became the sub- 
ject of a literary satire (a play “The Black Crows”), and were discussed both in 
the church and the right-wing and left-wing secular press. Scandals involving 
ioannity made them famous not only among the clergy and diocesan mission- 
aries, whose responsibility was, so to speak, to follow similar religious move- 
ments, but in the broadest social circles. 

It is important to note that the movement of ioannity served as an example 
which helped to formulate the paradigm of interpretation of such movements. 
Secular authorities (police, Ministry of Internal Affairs, Council of Ministers), 
as well as newspapers, distant from the perspective of the Church, viewed 
ioannity as an organized criminal group, which was exploiting the religious 
sentiments of the 'dark' people and the good name of Fr Ioann, and pursued 
exclusively vested interests. This view of ioannity was soon adopted by the 
Soviet officialdom. They blamed both the radical eschatological group, and in 
general any significant religious and church leader, for deceiving people with 
selfish goals. 


9 Kizenko, Prodigal Saint, p. 200. 
10 Idem, pp. 216-217. 
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On the other hand, in the course of the debate in the church community on 
the nature of the movement of ioannity, it had been recognized as a movement 
similar to the khlysty. Such an interpretation of ioannity was finally formulated 
by the Russian Congress of missionaries in Kiev in 1908. Its resolution concern- 
ing ioannity was approved by the Synod the same year, and then reaffirmed in 
1912. The episcopate of the ROC saw ioannity and similar movements of the 
Soviet period up to the end 1940s as being in line with this paradigm." One 
can say that the modern interpretation of the genesis and nature of khlysty 
supports this interpretation. The eschatological movements mentioned 
above have obvious similarities. They are: the expectation of a rapid end of 
the world, special emphasis on the charismatic gifts of their leaders (Fr Ioann 
of Kronstadt, of course, was not the leader of ioannity; their real leader at 
some stage was Porfir'ya Kiseleva, who was called 'pure virgin' and 'Immortal 
Mother of God’), establishment of strong community structures, and accusa- 
tory pathos of their sermons. 

In addition, both ioannity and innokent'vtsy showed clear isolationist ten- 
dencies. Such tendencies can be seen in the closed nature of their communi- 
ties, in their rejection of marriage, their condemnation of money and of the 
political system of their time (for example, the State Duma). It is important 
to note that isolationist mode of behaviour was typical in pre-revolutionary 
decades not only of the followers of these movements, but also of some groups 
of Russian peasants, who prohibited their children from going to school for 
more than 112-2 years, so that they ‘didn’t become spoiled"? The same fea- 
tures often characterize the eschatological movements of post-revolutionary 
periods. 


The First Wave of Eschatological Expectations in the Soviet Period 


The revolution of 1917 and its open anticlerical rhetoric gave a new impulse to 
eschatological expectations, in so far as it seemed that the prophecies had been 
fulfilled and the kingdom of Antichrist had come. Soon new eschatological 


11  Seeeg.:GARE, Ё 6991, op. 1, d. 291, ll. 93-99. 

12 Б.Н. Миронов, Социальная история России периода империи: (18-начало 20 в.): 
Генезис личности, демократической семьи, гражданского общества и правового 
государства [B.N. Mironov, Social History of Russia of the Imperial Period: (18th-Early 
20th Century): Genesis of a Person, the Democratic Family, Civil Society and Legal State] 
(St Petersburg, 1999), vol. 1, p. 339. 
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movements arose independently from each other in different regions of 
the country. 

In 1921-22 in the Voronezh region there appeared one of the most striking 
eschatological movements of the Soviet period—a group of fedorovtsy.!? Their 
leader was a former soldier, Fedor Rybalkin. Up to the beginning of 1920 the 
local people shared the belief that the Antichrist had already come in 1917 
and had been reigning ever since. These ideas culminated in the preaching of 
Rybalkin, a native of the New Liman village. His future followers recognized 
him as Christ. It is worth mentioning that some of the monks of the New Don 
monastery and part of the clergy supported these views. 

The "coming" of Fedor was identified with the Second Coming. His follow- 
ers called themselves the new God-chosen people and participants of the 
"first resurrection" (Rev. 20:5—6). They thought that with the coming of Fedor- 
Christ the Antichrist had been trampled down and the kingdom of the righ- 
teous had started, which would last for 1,000 years. The events that followed in 
the life of their leader, such as his arrest and deportation, were misinterpreted 
by fedorovtsy along the events in the Gospel describing Christ's imprisonment, 
crucifixion etc. Fedor's 12 disciples were called apostles and they preached 
their teaching in neighbouring villages. In 1928 the first trial of fedorovtsy took 
place in Voronezh. But the movement spread not only in the south of Central 
Russia, but penetrated into the Ukraine, Kuban, and North Caucasus. 

At the same time in the 1920s fedorovtsy remained parishioners of their 
local churches, sometimes even the most zealous ones. They actively protested 
against obnovlentsy [обновленцы, the renovationists] and had written peti- 
tions to local diocese authorities. These consolidated groups had a consider- 
able effect on the local parishes. 


13 С. Навагинский, Церковное подполье. О секте ‚федоровиев‘ [S. Navaginskii, Under- 
ground Church. On the Sect of ‘Fedorovtsy’] (Voronezh, 1929); A. Лукачевский 
Федоровцы-крестоносцы [A. Lukachevskii, Fedorovtsy-Crusaders] (Moscow, 1930); 
А.И. Демьянов, Истинно-православное христианство. Критика идеологии 
и деятельности [A. Dem'yanov, True Orthodox Christianity. Critique of Ideol- 
ogy and Activities] (Voronezh, 1977), pp. 19-20, 85-86; Beglov, In Search, pp. 211-214. 
See also: «О, Премилосердый . .. Буди c нами неотступно...» Воспоминания верующих 
Истинно-Православной (Катакомбной) Церкви. Конец 1920-х—начало 1970-х годов, 
сост., подг. текстов, KOMM., предисл., вступ. ст. И.И. Осиповой [‘O, Merciful One... Ве 
with us Forever... Reminiscences of the True Orthodox Believers (of Catacomb) Church. 
Late 1920s-early 1970s, introd. I. Osipova] (Moscow, 2008), pp. 439-443. 
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A similar teaching was preached in the same years in Mordovia by 
nikolaevtsy or those who remained ‘loyal to Nicholas II.!* According to them, 
The Second Coming of Christ was accomplished by the last Russian Emperor; 
he is the God, who now resides invisibly among them. They believed that the 
sky ‘remained empty’, only the spirit guarded by the cherubims was left there. 
They considered Fr Ioann of Kronstadt to be the forerunner of the Tsar-Christ. 

The lack of more precise data about the movement does not allow us to 
draw conclusions about the sources of this peculiar eschatology. Possibly, one 
can speak here of a process of double identification. The Mordovian peasants 
identified Nicholas II as God and Christ. Such identification could have been 
the result of the images of Nicholas II in coronation dress which were common 
knowledge among the people. It is known that the imperial crown, consist- 
ing of two divided hemispheres, was named by nikolaevtsy double-headed and 
considered to be the sign of the Godhead. The next step in the formation of 
the movement could have been the emergence in those areas after 1917 of an 
unnamed preacher, who called himself the survived Tsar, God, Christ, and the 
victor over the Antichrist. His last identification (if it took place) was a kind of 
religious-political imposture, in which the religious aspect comes to the fore.!° 

Another well-known eschatological movement of that time was the move- 
ment of stefanovtsy or podgornovtsy, the followers of Vasilii (a monk Stefan) 
Podgornyi.!® This movement began to take shape before the revolution, obvi- 
ously under the influence of ioannity. Stefanovtsy saw the founder of their 
movement as God incarnate. The monk Stefan (Podgornyi) was persecuted for 
his preaching during the old regime and was exiled to a remote monastery, 
but after the revolution, like hieromonk Innokentii he returned and continued 
his work with new force. In the early 1920s stefanovtsy spread not only into 
the Central Black Earth region of Russia but into the Kharkov region of the 
Ukraine as well. Characteristically, like fedorovtsy, they remained parishioners 


14  Dem'yanov, True Orthodox Christianity, pp. 86-87; A. Беглов, «„Николаевцы“ Поволжья 
и генезис идеи „русской теократии“» [A. Beglov, ‘“Nikolaevtsy” of Volga Region and 
the Genesis of the Idea of "Russian Theocracy"  Religare.ru (21-01-2003), at http://www 
religare.ru/2 1522.html]; Beglov, In search, p. 212. 

15 This merging of political and religious imposture is known in the tradition of Russian 
sectarianism. A.A. Panchenko gives examples of this phenomenon at the end of the sev- 
enteenth century and the turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries: Panchenko, 
Hristovshchina and skopchestvo, pp. 122-123, 175-176, 315-316. 

16 _Dem’yanov, True Orthodox Christianity, p. 20; М.В. Шкаровский, Иосифлянство: 
течение в Русской Православной Церкви [M. Shkarovskii, Iosiflyanstvo: A Movement in 
the Russian Orthodox Church] (St Petersburg, 1999), pp. 104-106, 109, 162, 164. 
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of the open churches, and there existed no common view between the bishops 
of the Russian Church as to whether they were a sect or just too ardent admir- 
ers of their mentor. 

In 1930 a movement of il'intsy was formed by a group which separated from 
the ioannity.” They were the followers of a church benefactor and the builder 
of the parish church Il'ya Klimovich. They venerated him as the forerunner 
of the Second Coming (which they believed had already happened), and as 
the prophet Il'ya, as well as one of the Holy Trinity. The centre of the move- 
ment was in Western Belarus, which until 1939 was a part of Poland (in the 
Grodno region), but il’intsy groups existed also in the area of Poles'e, that is, in 
the USSR. 

In historical materials one can find dozens of similar eschatological move- 
ments which appeared in early post-revolutionary years. In Central Russia, 
there existed such groups as fedorovtsy and stefanovtsy, as well as massalovtsy, 
samaritans, cherdashniki, in Bryansk the evlampievtsy, in Vologda erofeevtsy, 
in Ivanovo skrytniki and vasil'evtsy, in Mordovia nikolaevtsy. Alongside these 
existed the pre-Revolutionary movements, such as ioannity and innokent'evtsy.!8 
Therefore there were at least twenty eschatological movements that had 
appeared and spread in the European part of the vussR and their followers 
numbered at least 10,000 people. 

Allofthese eschatological movements emerged and existed in the context of 
strong eschatological expectations, which spread during the post-revolution- 
ary years among broad strata of Russian, Ukrainian, and Belorussian peasantry. 
These expectations were feeding the eschatological movements. Lynne Viola 
has drawn an impressive picture of these apocalyptic visions.!? In addition, let 
us give one more example. In 1936, on the eve of the All-Union population cen- 
sus, which was to be held in January 1937, one of the commissioners organizing 
the census reported a conflict in one of the rural regions of Belarus. He wrote 
that the peasants had become divided into two groups on the subject of the 
census. Some called for a boycott of the census, because they believed that 
taking part meant the acceptance of the Antichrist's Print. Others, however, 
urged the villagers to participate in the census and ‘to register as believers’, so 
that the authorities could see that there were many believers and would open 


17 САКЕ, Ё 6991, op. 1, d. 291, ll. 93, 95-97. 

18 | Dem'yanov, True Orthodox Christianity, рр. 19-21. 

19 Л. Виола, Крестьянский бунт в эпоху Сталина: Коллективизация и культура 
крестьянского сопротивления [L. Viola, Peasant Rebels under Stalin: Collectivization 
and the Culture of Peasant Resistance] (Moscow, 2010), pp. 61-86. 
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the churches.?? For us it is important to see that the apocalyptic vision of the 
Soviet power by large groups of people was one of the two most widely spread 
strategies in Russian villages of that time. 

Despite the diversity of eschatological movements in the earliest post- 
revolutionary years and the scarcity of the sources describing them, we believe 
that it is possible to single out certain common features in their genesis. First, 
let us look at two interesting documented events. 

During one of the common prayers of Fedor Rybalkin and his first follow- 
ers at the beginning of the sect's existence, they saw an object in the window 
which they identified as the head of a dragon, i.e. an apocalyptic beast of Satan. 
When Fedor saw the beast he cursed it and it disappeared. The incident filled 
those present with exceptional enthusiasm and they continued their prayer. 
After a few days or weeks this ‘exorcism of the dragon’ was repeated.?! All this 
raised the prestige of Rybalkin among his followers to unprecedented heights. 
Now they were convinced that Fedor was Christ who came, as it is said in the 
Revelation of John (20:1-7), in order to defeat the Antichrist, to gather his faith- 
ful, and install a 1,000-year kingdom of the righteous, with which fedorovtsy 
identified themselves. The culmination of the prayers of another eschato- 
logical movement of the central Black earth area, the cherdashniky, was the 
ascent and descent from the attic of their leader Nikolai Hakilev. Hakilev was 
venerated by them as Christ who came to earth for the second time to defeat 
Antichrist. They interpreted his ascent and descent to and from the attic as the 
Ascension and Second Coming of the Saviour. 

These two examples demonstrate an important common feature of the new 
eschatological movements. The central place in their rituals was played by 
the dramatization of key moments of sacred history, in this case—the Second 
Coming, the Last Judgement, and the victory over the serpent. The ritual func- 
tion of new 'Christs' lay in the fact that they were the central figures in these 
dramatizations. Perhaps further study of the sources will reveal similar stag- 
ing of rituals in other eschatological movements. These dramatizations and 
the phenomenon of religious imposture closely related to them (the fact that 
the leaders of the movement identified themselves with Christ or the Mother 
of God or the prophets, etc.), as was shown by A.A. Panchenko in his study 
of Russian mystical sects, were at the root of the eschatological movement of 


20 В.Б. Жиромская, И.Н. Киселев, Ю.А. Поляков, Полвека под грифом „секретно“: 
Всесоюзная перепись населения 1937 года [У. Zhiromskaya, I. Kisilev, Yu. Polyakov, Half 
a Century Under the Stamp "Top Secret": All-Union Population Census of 1937] (Moscow, 
1996), pp. 220-221. 

21 Navaginskii, Underground church, pp. 18—19. 
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khristovshchina (or khlystovstvo) which appeared in the late seventeenth cen- 
tury and had been widely spread in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
However, we do not mean to explain the emergence of these eschatological 
movements in the twentieth century by the direct or indirect influence of 
khlysty. Dozens of new movements appeared almost simultaneously in the 
vast Russian territory, and all of their founders could not possibly have had 
contact with the sect of khlysty, particularly since their number in the early 
twentieth century was already low. Obviously we are talking about the typo- 
logical similarity between the old movement of khristovshchina and the newly 
emerged eschatological movements. The revolutionary events of the early 
twentieth century incited the same mechanisms of popular religiosity that led 
to the appearance of khristovshchina at the turn of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. Panchenko outlined the mechanisms which led to the emer- 
gence of these movements as follows. Intense eschatological expectation at a 
certain time triggered the emergence of the figure of the religious impostor,?? 
who appeared before his disciples as Christ or the Virgin or a prophet. A new 
group of people was formed around that figure. They saw themselves as 'cho- 
sen’ or 'saved.?? Therefore, the fact of the typological similarity of the newly 
formed post-revolutionary movements with the old movement of khristovsh- 
china, enables us to speak about the movement of neo-khlysty.24 

In the first two decades after the revolution and before World War II, these 
eschatological movements evolved in a similar manner. Until the end of the 
1920s they maintained, as a rule, the relationship with their local parishes. 
From 1928-1929 they began to link up with groups opposing the episcopate 
of the Moscow Patriarchate, in particular with radical opposition groups, 
who preached that Metropolitan Sergii (Stragorodskii) and his clergy had 
no grace. Stefanovtsy and ioannity demonstrate this type of behaviour. Since 
the beginning of collectivisation the isolationist sentiment in these groups 
had strengthened: members of the movements and sympathetic peasants 
refused to enrol into collective farms, refused to serve in the army, fought 
against многополье [mnogopole, many-field system], against tractors, etc. 


22 And sometimes religious and political at the same time. 

23 РапсһепКо, Hristovshchina and skopchestvo, p. 354 (eschatological expectations vs. escha- 
tological movements), pp. 317-319 (dramatization of the Last Judgment). 

24 А. Беглов, «Лжепророки в своем отечестве. О генезисе религиозных настроений 
сторонников канонизации Григория Распутина», HT. Религии [A. Beglov, ‘False Proph- 
ets in Their own Country. On the Genesis of the Religious Sentiments of the Supporters 
of Canonization of Rasputin’, NG. Religion] (Moscow, 19-03-2003), at http://religion.ng.ru/ 
problems/2003-03-19/3. propok.html]; Beglov, In search, рр. 212-214. 
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The example of fedorovtsy allows us to trace the three waves of repression 
against members of the eschatological movements. The first occurs during 
the mid-1920s and was directed primarily against their leaders and most active 
members. The second wave coincided with the years of collectivization and 
was already widespread. Finally, the third wave occurred during the years 
of the Great Terror. 


The Second Wave of Eschatological Expectations 


The Second World War brought about a revitalization of eschatological move- 
ments. There were rumours about miracles happening in different places, 
visions and prophesies.2° Members of the groups saw this as the fulfilment of 
their previous forecasts. 

The most famous events happened in the Central Region of Russia. The 
arrival of German troops in the summer of 1942 was seen as the approach of 
the deliverance, the coming of the Lord's sword to free them from the powers 
of Antichrist.?6 The preachers went through the villages and called for repen- 
tance. Some were leaving the collective farms; others refused to go to the battle- 
front, or deserted the battlefield. People wanted to be “clean” for the moment 
of freedom from Antichrist. 

After the victory over the German troops in the battle near Kursk in 1943 it 
became clear that the "deliverance" would not come. Members of eschatologi- 
cal communities thought that they were not worthy of the deliverance and iso- 
lated themselves in their houses. Altogether 537 families from 87 villages (1,673 
people) immured the doors and the windows of their homes. The hermits 
refused to have any contact with the outside world; they did not allow their 
children to go to school, ignored any inquiries from officials, and did not sign 
any documents. Their recluse lasted for about a year. In June 1944 they were 
deported to special settlements and dispersed in Omsk and Novosibirsk, Altai 


25 GARE, f. 6991, op. 2, d. 16, ll. 105-104; Beglov, In search, pp. 185-186. 

26 САКЕ, Ё 9401, op. 2, d. 65, ll. 305-306; “О, Merciful One... Be with us forever . ..’, pp. 184-185, 
312-313; Dem'yanov, True Orthodox Christianity, pp. 31-32; М.В. Шкаровский, Русская 
Православная Церковь при Сталине и Хрущеве: (Государственно-церковные 
отношения в СССР в 1939-1964 годах) [M.V. Shkarovskii, Russian Orthodox Church 
under Stalin and Khrushchev: (State-church relations in the USSR in 1939-1964) | (Mos- 
cow, 1999), p. 250; Beglov, In search, pp. 107, 116. It is not clear if we are dealing here with 
one or more of the eschatological movements. Sources call all the participants in these 
events True Orthodox Christians. 
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and Krasnoyarsk regions. The historian M.V. Shkarovskii believes that it was 
the only example of such a mass deportation of the Russian population during 
this period. But repression against the members of eschatological movements 
took place elsewhere as well. Between July and August 1944 in the Voronezh 
region about three dozen fedorovtsy were repressed. 

Neither the repressions, nor the end of the war diminished the eschatologi- 
cal zeal. On the contrary, the second half of the 1940s brought about a new 
radicalization in the eschatological movements, an increase in their numbers 
and an intensification of preaching activity. Again, one of the features was an 
increasingly isolationist behaviour. Now the members of the movement con- 
sidered it unacceptable not only to work on the collective farms, but they also 
refused to work in all state-owned enterprises and institutions, as well as refus- 
ing to be hired by farmers. They avoided any state taxation and public procure- 
ment. Until the 1930s, they thought it acceptable to send children to school 
until the fourth grade, but now children were banned from school entirely. 
Celibacy was practised much more widely, particularly among younger mem- 
bers of the movements. In the post-war period they became aggressively anti- 
clerical. Some groups even identified the Patriarch of the Russian Church with 
Antichrist.?7 

Some witnesses and researchers, in particular A.I. Dem'yanov, explain the 
"secondary" radicalization of the eschatological movements by the processes 
taking place within them during the war and post-war years. During this 
period, according to Dem'yanov, radical feelings of the old members gradually 
declined. In contrast, the younger generation, as well as the new followers of 
movements who joined them in these years, had become much more radical. 
Conflicts between the two generations among the members of eschatologi- 
cal movements led to leadership and preaching being in the hands of young, 
radical, and active members. In some areas of the central Black earth area 
there appeared even a special group called “youngsters”.28 From this perspec- 
tive, these youngsters used more radical rhetoric in order to win over the bulk 
of the members and adherents of the movements and to push older people 


27 З.А. Никольская, «К характеристике течения так называемых истинно- 
православных христиа», Вопросы истории религии и атеизма. 9. Современное 
сектантство и его преодоление. По материалам экспедиции в Тамбовскую область 
61959 г. [Z.A. Nikol'skaya, ‘To the Characteristics of the Course of the so-called True Ortho- 
dox Christians’, Question of Religion and Atheism History. 9. Contemporary Sectarianism 
and its Overcoming. On materials of the Expedition in the Tambov Region in 1959] (Mos- 
cow, 1961), pp. 161-188; Dem'yanov, True Orthodox Christianity, pp. 32, 38-40, 88-89, 99. 

28 Idem, pp. 33, 39-40. 
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from the leadership positions. It became an instrument of generational strug- 
gle within the movement. 

This interpretation is possible, but not sufficient. We believe that the main 
cause of the radicalization of the eschatological movements in 1940 was a 
change of state policy towards the Church. This brought about the Church 
revival, the restoration of hierarchy, the legalisation of the monasteries, and 
the opening of previously closed churches. These changes required a self- 
determination of the believers: they had to decide whether they were ready to 
return to the newly opened churches, or oppose the hierarchy and anti-Soviet 
attitudes with eschatological overtones.?9 

As a result, this time was characterized by an intensive process of polariza- 
tion within the church underground communities that were not registered in 
accordance with Soviet law: some of them wanted to return to the legal life of 
the Church, and requested the opening of churches; others finally chose to go 
underground. A polarization took place within the Church opposition as well: 
moderates reunited with the Roc of the Moscow Patriarchate, and the irrecon- 
cilable ones refused to do it. The polarization of the underground opposition 
was accompanied by the process of their radicalization, in so far as the moder- 
ate members joined the legal church. Those who remained outside the legal 
Church found a common language based on the anti-Soviet eschatological and 
ecclesiastical sentiments. 

We assume that in the second half of 1940s, eschatological movements 
together with radical church opposition formed the common religious sub- 
culture. They share some common features, such as the view of the Soviet 
power as the power of Antichrist, radical anti-church opposition, and isola- 
tionist behaviour. Their communities did not have the necessary registration 
and thus were illegal.?? To identify “their own" in this new religious subculture 


29 Тһе expression anti-Soviet eschatology was introduced by the historian A. Zhuravskii 
to denote the representation of the Soviet power as the power of Antichrist. See: 
A.B.7Kypascxuii, «Светская и церковная историография o взаимоотношениях правой 
оппозиции и митрополита Сергия (Страгородского)», Нестор. Ежеквартальный 
журнал истории и культуры России и Восточной Европы 1 (2000): Православная 
Церковь в России и СССР Источники, исследования, библиография, С.Л. Фирсов (ред. 
номера) [A.V. Zhuravskii, 'Secular and Ecclesiastical Historiography of the Relationship 
of the Right-opposition and Metropolitan Sergii (Stragorodskii), Nestor. Quarterly Journal 
of the History and Culture of Russia and Eastern Europe 1 (2000): The Orthodox Church 
in Russia and the USSR. Sources, Research, Bibliography, S.L. Firsov (ed.)], pp. 343-372. 

30 This point of view is covered in Beglov, In search, pp. 214-223; Beglov, ' “Nikolaevtsy”’; 
А.Л. Беглов, «Церковная оппозиция в 1940-е годы», Альфа u Омега [A. Beglov, ‘Church 
Opposition in the 1940s, Alfa and Omega] 2/46 (Moscow, 2006), рр. 11-133. 
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was possible, primarily, by contrasting themselves with “others”, that is, the 
parishioners and clergy of the legal Church. It is perhaps little wonder that the 
anti-church rhetoric dominated among eschatological preachings in the 1940s. 
Sometimes it even pushes into the background the actual anti-Soviet rhetoric 
of the eschatological movements. Numerous eschatological movements now 
appear as “varieties” of this religious subculture. We propose to call this phe- 
nomenon the catacomb subculture, in accordance with the self-determination 
of some of the communities which were part of it.?! 

Thus, the “secondary” radicalization of the eschatological movement of the 
1940$ was a reaction to the events of war and the revival of the Church during 
this period. It was included in the process of polarization of church life, which 
eventually led to the formation of the catacomb religious subculture. One can 
note that this "secondary" radicalization was also characteristic of eschatologi- 
cal movements between the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries. After all, it 
was the secondary radicalization of the movement of khlysty which led to the 
split-off of the sect called skopchestvo.?? 

It is important to stress that the catacomb subculture was not isolated from 
the religious culture of the Moscow Patriarchate and had a certain influence 
on it.?3 Both eschatological feelings and isolationism found their way into the 
legal Church.?^ It is important to remember this when we discuss modern 
eschatological expectations in Russia. 


31  Inthe 1970s A.I. Dem'yanov described the different groups of True Orthodox Christians as 
areligious subculture, without using this term. 

32 Panchenko, Hristovshchina and Skopchestvo, pp. 170-186. He voices an interesting hypoth- 
esis concerning the reasons for the appearance of skopchestvo (pp. 384-388). 

33 Тһе mechanism of this influence is quite simple. The church renewal of the 1940s could 
not have a complete character due to the position of the authorities. Many churches 
which the believers asked to open were not transferred to the Church. Due to the acute 
shortage of churches, believers had to pray in their homes, in specially constructed cha- 
pels in the woods and near the holy springs, in other words, the places used by the rep- 
resentatives of alternative religious subculture. Intensive contacts between the believers 
naturally led to an intensive exchange of religious ideas. This resulted in a situation when 
the official power, trying to marginalize the Church, encouraged the spread among believ- 
ers of eschatological and isolationist ideas. See Beglov, In search, pp. 202-230. 

34 Some examples of such penetration are outlined in A. Беглов, «Церковное подполье 
в СССР в 1920-1940-x годах: стратегии выживания», Одиссей. Человек в истории 
[A. Beglov, ‘Church Underground in the USSR in the 19205—19405: Strategies of Sur- 
vival’, Odyssey. Man in History] (Moscow, 2003), pp. 78-104. See also Beglov, In search, 
pp. 227-230. 
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Another outburst of eschatological moods that can be viewed in the context 
of "secondary" radicalization of pre-existing movements occurred in the sec- 
ond half of the 1950s. It was limited to a small area of the Tambov region, but 
had rather striking features. 

First of all, in some northern districts of the region from about 1955 onwards 
there were cases of mass recluse. According to various estimates, some 100 to 
140 people locked themselves up in their own homes and cut themselves off 
from the outside world. Two-thirds of them were women; some sources indi- 
cate that a woman was the leader of this movement. Among the hermits were 
young people aged 20-25 years. This movement received the name the "silent" 
[молчальники]|.35 One Soviet researcher of the 1960s wrote: ‘We have seen the 
homes of molchal'niki. Window openings are blocked. The doors are closed. 
Power wires are cut. On all four walls of their dwellings crosses were inscribed 
with chalk'36 

They left their homes only at night. They ate what grew in their gardens or 
the offerings from children and relatives. In the early 1960s followers began 
to leave the movement, but in 1964, only in the Sosnovskii district of Tambov 
region, dozens of molchal'niki remained in seclusion. Unfortunately, the 
sources do not give a detailed description of their eschatology and the rea- 
sons that prompted the participants of the movement into isolation. However, 
the fact that this movement was the result of "secondary" radicalization had 
already been described.” 

Meanwhile, in almost the same places and in the same period there 
appeared another eschatological movement, called sedmintsy.?® They taught 
that 1959, the year when a regular census was conducted and the seven year 
agricultural development plan was adopted, marked the beginning of the 
Biblical seven day cycle (sedmina) (Daniel 9:24-27), after which—that is, in 
1965—the end of the world was imminent. Sedmintsy showed signs of radical 
isolationism. Not only did they refuse to be members of collective farms and 
prohibit their children to go to school, but they also broke off all relations with 
the more moderate members of catacomb subculture. Sedmintsy did not use 
goods and did not eat products made and grown after 1959. They did not use 


35  Nikolskaya, ‘To the Characteristics, pp. 173-174; А.И. Клибанов, Религиозное 
сектантство в прошлом и настоящем [A. Klibanov, Religious Sectarianism in the 
Past and the Present] (Moscow, 1973), pp. 191-192; Dem'yanov, True Orthodox Christianity, 
PP- 35-36. 

36 Klibanov, Religious Sectarianism, p. 191. 

37 Cf. Nikoľskaya, ‘To the Characteristics’, p. 173. 

38 — Dem'yanov, True Orthodox Christianity, рр. 36-37. 
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water from "defiled" farmers, did not use money, and ground grain themselves 
at handmade mills. There were cases among the sedmintsy of death by starva- 
tion. After 1965 the movement began to disintegrate. Perhaps the recluse of 
molchal'niki and the puritanism of sedmintsy were two strategies deriving from 
the same eschatology. 

Since 1960 there was a long period of decline of radical eschatological 
expectations.?? One gets the feeling that the movement which first appeared 
in 1920s and then underwent certain periods of radicalization (1940-1950), lost 
momentum by 1960. 


The Third Wave of Eschatological Expectations 


During the period of 1990-2000 the Russian people underwent enormous 
political, economic, and social changes. New eschatological expectations and 
movements accompany these changes. 

In the early 1990s two new religious movements appeared which have defi- 
nite eschatological overtones. Their names are “Церковь последнего завета” 
[^The Church of the Last Testament"], and Vissarion's community and "The 
white Brotherhood" [“Белое 6parcrBo"] Both movements preached that 
the end of the world was at hand, and only chosen people, who were united 
around their leader, whom they identified as Christ incarnate, were going to be 
saved. According to the opinion of the specialists on the subject, the teaching 
of these movements had an eclectic character and had many parallels with 
theosophical and New Age ideas rather than with the eschatology of Russian 
mystical sects connected with the Orthodox Church. 

Mass outbreaks of eschatological feeling took place before the millennium 
as a reaction to certain official measures, such as the introduction of new pass- 
ports as well as INN [HHH-—the national insurance number], and the popu- 
lation census, which took place in 2002. Eschatological expectations were so 
widespread among Orthodox believers that the hierarchy even had to issue an 
official statement.^? The situation was getting worse due to the activity of the 


39  Seeeg.Klibanov, Religious Sectarianism, p. 199. 

40 А compromise statement of the Synod of INN: «Уважать чувства верующих. 
Хранить христианское трезвомыслие». Заявление Священного Синода Русской 
Православной Церкви от 7 марта 2000 г. ['Respect the Feelings of Believers. Keep 
Christian Sound Judgment. Statement of the Holy Synod of Russian Orthodox Church on 
March 7th, 2000], at http://www.zavet.ru/inn-sinod.htm. Statement by Patriarch Aleksii 
П on this issue: ‘Патриарх Алексий П призвал не отказываться or ИНН” ['Patriarch 
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so-called mladostartsy (младостарцы—ће term mladostartsy denotes char- 
ismatic priests who were seen by their spiritual children as elders or startsy; 
mladostartsy demanded total obedience from their spiritual children). It is the 
mladostartsy who were mostly responsible for the spread of alarmist feelings. 
Around the same time there appeared another trend, described by some 
of the commentators as ‘the teaching of “Russian theocracy” ^! The cult of 
the last tsar Nicholas II is central for this trend. Nicholas II is seen not only 
as one of the new martyrs, a victim of the Soviet regime, but as the Tsar the 
Redeemer, who sacrificed himself for the sins of the Russian people and even 
of the whole world. It has been noted that here the Tsar is likened to Christ and 
Saviour. Indeed, adherents of the doctrine of the “Russian theocracy” ‘glorify 
the Tsar, as the one who is almost equal to the God-man, and who, in reality, 
fulfils His redeeming function in contemporary circumstances’*? The worship 
of the Tsar as the redeemer logically leads to the worship of his precursors— 
Gregorii Rasputin and Tsar Ivan the Terrible. The Russian people play the role 
of the protagonist in the eschatological drama, and their actions determine 
the future of the world. In the modern world it is Russia that forms the main 
battlefield between God, His servants, and the “ancient serpent”. “Russian the- 
ocracy” is classified as an eschatological movement, because people believe 
in the appearance of the new sovereign anointed by God, who is to restore 


Aleksii II Urged not to Refuse the Use of INN’] (01-02-2001), at http://www.zavet.ru/news- 
so10131.htm#o1. His official address on the subject: «Послание Патриарха Алексия II or 19 
февраля / 4 марта 2001 года, Неделя первая Великого поста. Торжество Православия» 
[| Message of Patriarch Aleksii П of 19 February / 4 March 2001, the first week of Lent. 
Triumph of Orthodoxy’], at http://apokalypsis.ru/vopros-ob-inn/76-poslanie-patriarkha- 
aleksiya-ii.html. The official theological statement of the Russian Orthodox Church: 
«Итоговый документ УП Пленума Синодальной Богословской комиссии Русской 
Православной Церкви, посвященной вопросу об ИНН. Московская Духовная 
Академия, 19-20 февраля 2001 r.» ['The Final Document of the УП Plenary Session of 
the Synodal Theological Commission of Russian Orthodox Church Dedicated to the Issue 
of INN. The Moscow Ecclesiastical Academy, 19-20 February 2001], at http://apokalypsis. 
ru/vopros-ob-inn/75-itogovyj-dokument-vii-plenuma-sinodalnoj-bogoslovskoj-komissii- 
posvyashchennoj-voprosu-ob-inn.html. 

41 А. Шмелев, «Канонизация Григория Распутина и учение о русской теократии», 
[А. Shmelev, 'The Canonization of Grigorii Rasputin and the Teaching of the Russian The- 
ocracy’, Religare.ru, 06-12-2002, at http:/ /www.religare.ru/2 1271.html]. 

42 АЛИ. Кырлежев, «Утвердится ли в России новая ересь? Анализ богослужебных 
текстов, посвященных Николаю П, говорит о такой возможности», НГ:Религии. 
[A. Kyrlezhev, ‘Whether the New Heresy Would Establish in Russia? The Analysis of 
the Liturgical Texts Concerning Nicholas II Speaks in Favour of Such a Possibility’, 
NG.Religion] (15-11-2000), at http://www.anti-raskol.ru/pages/2162. 
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autocratic rule and will transform Russia into the leading world power. His 
appearance will mark the end not only of Russian history, but of world history. 
But since this much awaited ruler should appear as a mystical figure, worthy 
of religious worship, his rule would be a theocracy.*? In order to bring forward 
the coming of this Tsar-Messiah, who would free Russia from the powers of 
darkness, the followers of this movement introduced a special rite of general 
repentance. Some followers held a ritual of public repentance in the village 
Taininskoe near Moscow. Formally, the members of this minority movement 
do not separate themselves from the Roc, but most of them are very critical of 
and almost oppositional towards the church hierarchy. 

The movement against the use of the national insurance number (INN) (or 
as it is sometimes called, the movement against bar-codes) and the movement 
which worships the Tsar as the Redeemer often converge, but never merge 
totally. In the middle of the year 2000 the eschatological expectations become 
less prominent. At the same time the events in Penza show that they did not 
die out, but simply were transformed into eschatological movements. 

Let us sum up the common features that characterize contemporary escha- 
tological expectations. 

First, it should be pointed out that modern eschatological expectations 
exist in a global context. They are not an exclusively Russian phenomenon, but 
form a part of a wider global world picture. We can think of similar movements 
against the bar-code in Orthodox Greece or Rumania and also among protes- 
tant believers in America. Therefore, some of the modern Russian eschatologi- 
cal movements are not independent. The American charismatic movements 
against the bar-codes had a considerable impact both on the Greek as well 
as on the Russian eschatological movements.“ Being one of the general anti- 
globalistic strategies, the movement against bar-codes acquires features of a 
global phenomenon. 

Modern eschatological feelings nowadays, as before, lead to isolationist 
modes of behaviour. The Penza hermits are of course an extreme example. 
As before (for example with ioannity) the isolationist mode of behaviour goes 
hand in hand with the reaction against the official Church, giving rise to the 
sharp criticism of the official Church hierarchy by the isolationists. 


43 This explains the suggested name for the sum total of ideas—the doctrine of the Russian 
theocracy. A little later another, more dramatic name was used to describe this move- 
ment—tsarebozhnicheskaya heresy [царебожническая, heresy of ‘Tsar worship’, К.Т.]. 

44 П. Сержантов, диак. «Православие и харизматизм», Альфа и Омега [Р. Serzhantov, 
‘Orthodoxy and Charismatic Movement, Alfa and Omega] 2/49 (Moscow, 2007), рр. 148— 
168; 3/50 (Moscow, 2007), pp. 116-152; 1/51 (Moscow, 2007), pp. 113-144. 
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So far, there have been no imposters of the khlysty type in the movements 
of the third eschatological wave. But at the same time the eschatology of the 
Russian theocracy is very close to introducing the figure of an imposter. It is 
likely that the most dramatic events are still to come. 

The phenomenon of religious imposture in post-soviet Russia did not 
disappear, but it changed its scale and character. In the past, the followers of 
eschatological movements saw their leaders as new Christs. Now the leader 
usually identifies himself or herself not with Christ or Virgin Mary, but with 
the spiritual elder, either starets or staritsa. Nowadays, by calling himself a 
starets or schimonk, one can gain much more popularity than by calling him- 
self Christ. People with eschatological expectations wait for the appearance of 
starets; in their mentality he acquires a greater importance than Christ him- 
self. They are ready to obey the so-called starets, whose figure plays the key 
role in their expectations by strengthening them in their isolationist behav- 
iour, advising them not to have a passport or INN, by organizing the national 
redemption гіќе.45 

At the same time the disappearance of the phenomenon of classical reli- 
gious imposture and the absence, as far as we know, of dramatizations of the 
Last Judgment among the rituals used by modern eschatological movements, 
can be explained by the fact of disappearance of Eastern Slavonic peasantry 
and the peasant folklore narrative about the Second Coming of Christ, which 
had previously formed the basis of the rituals. 

The peasantry disappeared from the historical scene in the early 1960s. 
Perhaps this explains the long period of decline in the activity of the escha- 
tological movements. Today, the folk narrative of the city dweller, who may or 
may not be a church-goer, is usually centred on the figure of a spiritual elder or 
starets. As a rule, he or she lives in a remote place, secretly sees his or her fol- 
lowers, and prophesises about their future destiny and the future of the world. 
There is no doubt that one can trace the influence of the catacomb subculture 
in present day movements. 

A few words about the social background of the phenomenon of eschato- 
logical expectations. Up to the 1960s it was mostly peasants who formed escha- 
tological movements. Today, it is no longer the peasant population. Today, the 
bulk of followers of these movements are urban dwellers and even church intel- 
ligentsia who preach against bar codes or develop, for example, the ideology 
of the "Russian theocracy"^6 This can explain the literary character of many of 
their ideas, which is very different from the peasant folklore narratives. 


45 The role of the figure of starets in the movement against the bar codes is covered by: Ibid. 
46 Thus, the ideas of the "Russian theocracy" are preached by the sculptor V. Klykov, poet 
Zhanna Bichevskaya, journalist Sergei Fomin, and a number of priests from intelligentsia. 
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The question arises why the eschatological expectations were so persistent in 
the Russian Empire, in the former Soviet Union, and now in post-soviet Russia. 

A possible interpretation is to see the appearance of eschatological move- 
ments in the twentieth century as a side effect of the teaching of Old Believers 
and charismatic movements. However, the traditional eschatology and prac- 
tices of the Old Believers in the twentieth century could not have had a direct 
impact on the spread of eschatological feelings and movements in the twen- 
tieth century. Their behavioural strategies were focused on disguise, and not 
on isolationism.^? As we have noted, the eschatology of the Old Believers in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and of Orthodox Christians in the 
twentieth century reveal a typological similarity rather than a direct influence. 
Similarly, the influence of charismatic movements becomes prominent only 
in the third wave of eschatology, and cannot be traced to earlier eschatological 
movements. 

We can single out three main factors, which could lead to a new outburst of 
eschatological feelings, particularly if they happen simultaneously. 

First, a process of marginalization of certain groups. The eschatological 
movements of the last 100 years always arose at a time of deep social trans- 
formation, when social links between people deteriorated and some groups 
became marginalized. In the twentieth century social changes are usually 
the result of state policy. The officials often ignored the long-term socio- 
psychological effects of their policy. As a result, they had to face a religious 
resistance with eschatological overtones, and they were usually powerless in 
dealing with it. 

The second factor is the lack of the influence of the official Church on the pop- 
ular religious culture of people and/or the de-legitimization of the Church. The 
Church plays a crucial role in keeping eschatological expectations within its 
canonical boundaries. The appearance of khlysty took place at a time when 
the legitimate power of the Orthodox Church decreased. This occurred dur- 
ing the Russian Church split in the seventeenth century. The radicalization 
of khristovshchina and the appearance of skopchestvo took place against the 


47 See eg. about behavioural strategies of the bespopovtsians consents of the Urals: 
И.П. Коровушкина-Пярт, «Старообрядчество Урала B годы сталинской „революции 
сверху“: репрессии, протест и выживание», в Проблемы истории России. 4: 
Евразийское пограничье. Сб. науч. трудов |I. Korovushkina-Paert, ‘The Old Believers 
of the Urals in the Years of Stalin's "Revolution From the Top": Repression, Protest and 
Survival, in The Problems of Russian History. 4: The Eurasian Borderlands. Collection of 
Scientific Works] (Ekaterinburg, 2001), pp. 206—217. Cf.: Beglov, In search, p. 94. 
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background of the constrained position of the Church during the Synodal 
period, the estrangement of the clergy from its flock, and the deep crisis within 
parish life. It is the parish that plays a key role in the normalizing influence of 
the Church. 

During the Soviet period the Church was practically powerless because of 
the repressions against it, and also because of the schisms (the movement of 
obnovlentsy, grigoriane, iosiflyane etc.). Splits within the Church were also pro- 
voked by state officials and caused a significant weakening of the authority 
within the Church. 

In the 19905 the normalizing activity of the Russian Church was limited 
because of the lack of church infrastructure after the Soviet period (parishes 
and educational) and because of the limited legitimacy of Church hierarchy. 
The latter may be explained on the one hand by the activity of some mem- 
bers of the Roc Abroad (in the early 1990s), directed against the Roc of the 
Moscow Patriarchate. This had a significant impact on specific ecclesiastical 
circles; and on the other hand, by the spread at that time of the cult of the 
charismatic "elders", whose word often had greater weight in the eyes of their 
admirers than the word of the bishops. This laid the foundation for the future 
development of the phenomenon of mladostarchestvo. 

We believe that the cult of charismatic leaders, i.e. starets or staritsa, 
together with heightened apocalyptic vision, readiness to adopt isolationist 
behaviour, and the weakening of the power of the Church hierarchy, were the 
result of the influence of the catacomb subculture on the religious culture of the 
ROC. The scale of this impact has not yet been assessed. Meanwhile, we know 
that in some Russian and Ukrainian dioceses even now half of the clergy use 
the advice of staritsa, old women who live in the villages and do not obey the 
local bishop. 

The third factor is the factor of environment. The feeling of the coming of the 
end of the world is always triggered by certain events in history. It could be a 
revolution, the retreat of German troops, the church revival of the 1940s, the 
introduction of the national insurance number (INN), or even a simple event 
of passport control (as was the case with Penza hermits). 

These or similar events, when accompanied by other factors, may acquire 
the features of eschatological narratives. According to Panchenko, the main 
function of these narratives is 'the adaptation of the cardinal changes in soci- 
ety's social structure under the pressure of a foreign technological civilization'^9 

The transformation of popular religion and the outbreaks of eschatological 
expectations, which troubled Russia since the end of the seventeenth century, 


48  Panchenko, Hristovshchina and Skopchestvo, p. 365. 
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were the result of acculturation processes. These are the processes of interrela- 
tion of the two heterogeneous cultures and their mutual transformation. In the 
course of the twentieth century, and at present, these acculturation processes 
have a conflicting nature and reflect the clash of two cultures, i.e. of Western 
culture and local culture, in other words, technical and primitive cultures, 
Soviet and Western cultures etc. Therefore, we can point out that the outbreaks 
of the eschatological expectations are not a feature of archaic thinking and 
archaic society. On the contrary, these radical socio-psychological reactions 
at the troublesome social and cultural transformation are typical of modern 
times, and reflect society in the process of modernization, which can often be 
a painful one. 

One last question remains: why does the adaptive mechanism of popular 
religiosity take the form of eschatological narrative; why is eschatological 
consciousness prevailing in this narrative? We believe that until the middle 
of the twentieth century, eschatological narrative was based on the East Slavic 
folklore, which had stories (slightly changed) about apocalyptic visions, the 
Second Coming of the Saviour, and the Last Judgement. In today's society, 
eschatology remains one of the basic components of culture, influenced by 
the catacomb religious subculture and spread among both Orthodox and near- 
Orthodox believers, i.e. the environment particularly susceptible to eschato- 
logical expectations nowadays. 
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Mediators Between Heaven and Earth: 
The Forms of Spiritual Guidance and Debate on 
Spiritual Elders in Present-Day Russian Orthodoxy* 


Trina Paert 


According to the ascetic tradition of the early church, elders were men and 
women, ordained or non-ordained, recognized as teachers and advisors, who 
guided the monks and the laity. Even though there have been different models 
of spiritual direction within the church, the understanding of elders as 'the 
bearers of the spirit’ was inseparable from the original apostolic view of the 
church as the site of the activity of the Holy Spirit. The original vision, more 
egalitarian and non-hierarchical, as Nikolai Afanas'ev has argued, has been 
distorted throughout the centuries because of the separation between initi- 
ated and non-initiated, laymen and clergy, and the intervention of the extrane- 
ous Roman law into church life.? The elders, whose authority derives not from 
their ordination, a position or status in the hierarchy, but from the author- 
ity of personal holiness, bear witness to the early church's understanding of 
priesthood (coincidentally, presbyteros means elder) which strikes a balance 
between the contemplative life and service to the others, the so-called 'active 
contemplative’? The ascetic approach to salvation, understood as acquiring 
the knowledge of God through purification of the soul from passions, required 
an experienced master. It is possible that both ideals, pneumatic and ascetic, 
were embodied in the figure of the elder as we know it from the Byzantine 
era. In pre-Petrine Russia, therefore, it was natural that monasticism would 
become a site where cmapuecmeo (spiritual guidance by elders) was nourished 
and then become influential within the church as a whole. S.I. Smirnov wrote 
that the institution of spiritual fatherhood as it was practiced in pre-Petrine 


This article was written with the support of the Estonian Ministry of Education and Research, 
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1 H. Афанасьев, Церковь Духа Святого [N. Afanas'ev, The Church of the Holy Spirit] (Kiev, 
2005), p. 426; I. Hausherr, Spiritual Direction in the Early Christian East (Kalamazoo, M1, 1990). 
On a variety of forms of spiritual direction, see G.E. Demacopoulos, Five Models of Spiritual 
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2 Afanas'*v, Church, pp. 426—448. 
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Russia had been influenced by monasticism, so that the model of the relation- 
ship between a novice and his or her spiritual mentor could be applied to lay 
people.^ In fact, Smirnov was one of a few church historians who tried to reflect 
on the role and position of elders within the Orthodox Church, but his contri- 
bution remained undeveloped due to the revolutionary crisis. In nineteenth- 
century Russia eldership thrived primarily within the monastic context, while 
in post-revolutionary Russia the forms of eldership have been practiced in con- 
texts outside monastic circles, including parish life. 

Even though in nineteenth and twentieth-century church discourse the 
elders were essential elements of Orthodoxy, there was no agreement as to 
who could be regarded as an elder and by what authority, where exactly lay 
their specific tasks within the church, and what the limits of their authority 
were.5 Attempts to construct a typology and some normative ideal of elder- 
ship on the basis of empirical evidence tend to use historical and hagiographic 
material in isolation from its historical and cultural context. It is interesting 
that in other Orthodox countries, the role of elders is firmly connected with 
the practice of confession that normally is independent of priestly ordina- 
tion; the candidate who is regarded worthy receives a special blessing from 
the bishop." 

The revival of eldership in postsocialist Russia represents the following 
paradox: on the one hand, there is a shared understanding of eldership as 
intrinsic to Orthodox practice and doctrine; on the other hand, the numerous 
distortions of this practice have led to a conviction among many members of 
the church and critics from outside that contemporary practices of spiritual 
guidance frequently have little to do with Orthodox tradition and more with 
specific social and cultural developments of post-Soviet society, and there- 
fore do not represent a viable and valid pastoral form for the contemporary 
church. 


4 СИ. Смирнов, Духовный отец в Древней Восточной Церкви [S.I. Smirnov, The Spiritual 
Father in the Early Eastern Christian Church] (Moscow, 2003), pp. 418-419 and elsewhere. 

5 See more on this in I. Paert, Spiritual Elders: Charisma and Tradition in Russian Orthodoxy 
(DeKalb, 1L, 2010). 

6 О.В. Кириченко, «Женское православное старчество в России», Этнографическое 
обозрение [O.V. Kirichenko, 'Orthodox Spiritual Guidance by Women in Russia, The 
Ethnographic Review] 4 (2010), pp. 171-188. 

7 On other Orthodox countries experience see, N. Stebbing, Bearers of the Spirit: Spiritual 
Fatherhood in Romanian Orthodoxy (Kalamazoo, MI, 1989). 
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Elders and Spiritual Guidance in the Post-Soviet Period: 
Interpretations and Key-Problems 


The prominence of elders in post-Soviet Orthodoxy has become a subject 
of scholarly interest and theological reflection. As Nikolay Mitrokhin states, 
elders, representing a section of a broader group of priests who specialize in 
confessing and guiding lay people (духовники), function as a parallel structure 
within the church, which is responsible for generating informal relations and 
an ability to build social and economic networks.? According to Mitrokhin, 
elders often lead anti-hierarchical movements within the church, tend to be 
exponents of "fundamentalist" Orthodoxy rather than liberal and modernist 
trends, and often evoke half-hearted criticism from the church hierarchy? The 
popularity of elders in post-Soviet Russia suggests the process of disintegra- 
tion of a “collectivist” mode of religiosity and adaptation to modern society.!° 
Anthropologists approach elders as an essential part of popular religiosity 
that is not necessarily connected with the "official regime" of the Orthodox 
Church, which includes belonging to a parish community, subordination to 
church hierarchy, and participation in the sacraments of the church." There 
are two positions. One tends to interpret elders as true icons of Holy Russia, 
representatives of some authentic spirit of Orthodoxy that survived in rural 
areas undamaged by modernisation and atheism, who in all respects strictly 
correspond to the normative ideal of the Orthodox church.? In quite the 
opposite way, Zh. Kormina views elders essentially as the product of the imagi- 


8 Mitrokhin, The ROC, pp. 92-106. О. Сибирева, «Православная религиозность B 
позднем CCCP. Пример Шацкого района Рязанской области», Неприкосновенный 
запас [O. Sibireva, ‘Orthodox Religiosity in the late ussr. An Example of Shatsk Region 
of Ryazan’ Oblast’, Emergency Supply] 5/73 (2010), at http://magazines.russ.ru/nz/2010/5/ 
sig-pr.html. 

9 Mitrokhin, The ROC, p. 225; for more discussion on “fundamentalist” tendencies see 
A. Mitrofanova, The Politicization of Russian Orthodoxy: Actors and Ideas (Stuttgart, 2005). 

10 Mitrokhin, The ROC, pp. 92-93. 

11 Ж. Кормина, «Режимы православной социальности в современной России: 
прихожане, паломники, сетевики (на примере o. Залита)», в Приход и община в 
современном православии [Zh. Kormina, ‘The Social Orthodox Regimes in Present-day 
Russia: Parishioners, Pilgrims and Networkers’, in The Parish and Community in Present- 
day Orthodoxy] (Moscow, 2011), pp. 1-17. 

12 This is the trend represented by the works by M. Gromyko and her centre. See М.М. 
Громыко, «О единстве православия B церкви и народной жизни», Научный 
православный журнал. Традиции и современность [М.М. Gromyko, ‘On the Unity 
of Orthodoxy in Church and Folk Life, The Scholarly Orthodox Journal: Traditions and 
Modernity] 1/1 (2002), pp. 3-31. 
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nation of the urbanites who journey to rural areas in search of an authentic 
spiritual experience. In reality, she points out, the contentious character of 
the term, conflicts over the living and the dead elders, and the multiplicity of 
interpretations deprive the concept of eldership of its analytical and seman- 
tic potential.!? This is, of course, not a novel situation. Historians have shown 
that eldership was already a contentious category within the Imperial Russian 
church, and that different typologies of eldership could be constructed on the 
basis of hagiographical material and historical data.!* 

Roughly, within the church one could sense two approaches. One identifies 
elders with the ascetic-mystical tradition within the Russian Orthodoxy, within 
which they are understood as the "bearers of the Spirit"; the other is driven by a 
desire to purify the Orthodox church of alien elements that in a parasitic man- 
ner coexist with and contaminate church life, including the occult, New Age 
practices, and, broadly speaking, folkloric Orthodoxy. It is within the sphere 
of the folkloric neo-Paganism that Archdeacon Andrei Kuraev places some 
popular старицы [female elders] such as Matrona of Moscow and Pelagiya 
of Ryazan’, and their admirers and hagiographers. Defining the role of theol- 
ogy as 'keeping in check the mythological creativity of the people, he proceeds 
with a sharp critique of the contemporary Orthodox culture that has placed 
the opinions of semi-literate “elders” and especially *eldresses" [старицы/ 
staritsy, female elder], above the teachings of the Church." While his criticism 
skillfully dissects some tragicomic and bizarre features of popular Orthodox 
culture, Kuraev can hardly hide the feeling of powerlessness of the intellec- 
tual male theological elite facing the vast mass of pious Orthodox middle-age 
women who opt for the next edition of Zhdanova's life of Matrona rather than 
Kuraev's own polemical treatise.!6 


13 J. Kormina, ‘Contesting the Sacred: Debates About Faith at the Grave of Starets, paper 
presented at the conference ‘Reform Movements in Eastern Christian Culture: Renewal, 
Heresy, and Compromise’, organized by the Association for the Study of Eastern Christian 
History and Culture, Inc. (ASEC) in Columbus, Ohio in October 1-3, 2009. 

14 АЛ. Беглов, «Старчество в церковной традиции», [A.L. Beglov, 'Eldership within 
church tradition’], paper presented at the conference of Moscow Spiritual Academy in 
2008, on  http://www.psmb.ru/vera bez del mertva/priobshchenie К pravoslavnoi . 
asketicheskoi tradicii/statja/aleksei-lvovich-beglov-starchestvo-v-cerkovnoi-tradic/. 
Also Paert, Spiritual Elders, pp. 214-219. 

15 А. Кураев, Оккультизм в православии [Archdeacon A. Kuraev, The Occult in Orthodoxy] 
(Moscow, 1998), pp. 174-310. 

16 3. Жданова, Сказание о жизни блаженной Матроны Московской [7.. Zhdanova, The 
Tale About the Life of Blessed Matrona of Moscow] (Moscow, 1993). [See the contribu- 
tion by Nadiezda Kizenko, 'Paradoxes of Patriarchy: Orthodoxy and Gender in Post-Soviet 
Russia' in this volume p. 307. Note K.T.] 
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As I have studied the development of eldership within Russian Orthodoxy 
in the period between the second half of the eighteenth century and late 1990s 
(with the post-Soviet period more as an epilogue), my view of contemporary 
eldership is fragmentary and not based on a consistent collection of evidence; 
it is limited to published sources, Internet (such as web-discussions, blogs, 
web-sites), and a patchy evidence from interviews I have been collecting for a 
project related to contemporary Orthodoxy in Estonia. In this space, however, 
I would like to address the specific problems that eldership has raised within 
the contemporary ROC, such as the limits of the pastoral power, individual 
freedom, the status and authority of a religious leader, and the healing power 
of holiness. 

Starchestvo in today's Russia can be discussed in (but is not limited to) four 
related contexts. First, as a genre, secondly, as a pastoral model based on a 
more intense relationship between the elder and his disciple, then as a net- 
work, that is, a specific social structure within the church, often characterized 
by anti-globalist ideology; and, finally, as a debate on starchestvo in the church 
and mass media, including the critique of the so-called младостарчество 
(mladostartsy are literally *young elders"). These contexts are related: hagio- 
graphical accounts about elders stimulate people to look for living elders, to 
find a spiritual advisor; the elders' circles produce hagiographical accounts; 
hagiography serves as a model for emulation by both clergy and laity and for 
the pastoral relationship. 


Eldership as a Genre 


Compared to their pre-revolutionary counterparts, contemporary Orthodox 
believers have a better access to the means of information such as published 
books and the Internet. For the peasants in post-Emancipation Russia, and 
even in Soviet Russia, the elder was either someone who lived locally, or some- 
one who they knew by word of mouth, from pilgrims who visited far-away 
monasteries and met the living elders-monks. The Optina Pustyn; for example, 
was popular among the peasants of Kaluga province, some of whom came to 
visit a specific monk for a specific task, such as exorcism or intercessory prayer. 
Today, however, the Orthodox Internet and books often serve as the first source 
of knowledge about elders. Many Orthodox bookshops have sections about 
elders in their internal structure; some books become bestsellers. 

The genre of жизнеописание, a spiritual biography of a person of great spir- 
itual authority, cannot strictly be defined as hagiography. The biographies of 
the elders, written by their disciples and accompanied by reminiscences and 
elders’ sayings or letters, were becoming popular in the second half of the nine- 
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teenth century, when the rules of censorship gradually relaxed. Many spiritual 
biographies of male and female elders were compiled by Archimandrite Nikon 
Kononov at the turn of the twentieth century in his 19-volume collection. 
In comparison with medieval hagiographies, the spiritual biographies of elders 
are better grounded in historical and biographical details, and express more 
interest in individuality and biographical details rather than conforming to a 
specific hagiographical model. In the last decades of the twentieth century, 
the genre of spiritual biographies has enjoyed an extraordinary renaissance, 
resulting in a stable stream of texts whose literary quality and theological con- 
tent raise much criticism from the experts.!8 Even though many of these texts 
are not anonymous, it is difficult to determine the origins and commission 
of one text or another: some are commissioned by groups or institutions (for 
example, monasteries and convents) who lobby for canonization of a particu- 
lar saint; others may represent purely commercial projects. As if in order to 
counteract “hagiographical kitsch’, the church promotes its own versions of 
literature in a hagiographical genre, written by approved authors. 

Although the book market is quite well supplied by elders’ writings, biog- 
raphies, and memoirs, the demand for new works remains quite high. The 
number of books related to elders in large Orthodox on-line bookshops such 
as "Arefa" or "The Russian Pilgrim" is between 200 and 300 including рурѕ.!9 
Some books go through several reprints (the book by Sofronii Makritskii about 
Elder Serafim Tyapochkin is published in its twelfth edition, the print run 
is 5050 (the average print run for books in this genre is between 5-10,000).?° 


17 Жизнеописания отчественных подвижников благочестия XVII-XIX столетий 
[Biographies of the Russian Ascetics of the 18th and 19th Centuries] (Afon, 1906-10). 

18 М. Лоевская, Русская агиография e культурно-историческом контексте переходных 
эпох [M. Loevskaya, The Russian Hagiography in а Cultural-historical Context of 
Transitional Periods], PhD dissertation (Moscow, 2005); Kuraev, Оккультизм в 
npaeocaaeuu. 

19  http://arefa.ru/; http://www.idrp.ru/buy/full.php?s=3. I have noticed a decrease in the 
number of books on elders in both bookshops between September 2011 and March 2012, 
which could be connected with the gradual implementation of church censorship. The 
requirement for all Orthodox literature to go through the expertise of the Publishing 
Council of Moscow Patriarchate has become more consistently implemented from 
2009; see the ruling of the Holy Synod from 25-12-2009 http://izdatsovet.ru/doc/index. 
php?ELEMENT_ID=801. 

20 Иеродиакон Софроний (cf. translation ‘Ierodiakon Sofronii’) (Макрицкий), 
Белгородский старец Архимандрит Серафим (Тяпочкин) 1894-1982 [lerodiakon 
Sofronii (Makritskii), The Belgorod Elder Archimandrite Serafim (Tyapochkin) | (Moscow, 
20049). 
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Books are complemented by films on pvp. With the introduction of church 
censorship in 2009, some publications and films have been banned from sales 
in Orthodox shops and for circulation in parish libraries but they can still be 
read and watched on the Internet or bought in Orthodox exhibitions.?! Film is 
a medium which allows people to have a glimpse into an elder's personality on 
camera yet more often than not it becomes a means by which filmmakers use 
recollections about an elder to forge a persona suitable to their own purposes.?? 

There is no direct link between hagiographic literature and canoniza- 
tion. Some elders are venerated without official approval, and many canon- 
ized saints do not enjoy popular veneration. However, the canonizations of 
Paisii Velichkovskii and Amvrosii of Optina in 1988 legitimised eldership as a 
hagiographical canon. This was continued during the councils of 1996 (Optina 
elders) and by canonizing other elders of the eighteenth-twentieth centu- 
ries, Fedor (Ushakov) of Sanaksary, Aleksei Mechev, Zosima Verkhovskii, and 
Serafim of Vyritsa. The canonizations of elders were just a small part of the mas- 
sive hagiographical project that was carried by the church in the late decades 
of the twentieth century. The canonizations of elders did not automatically 
secure their status as most venerated saints in the context of recovered piety. 
It is often the case that elders of the eighteenth and nineteenth century "lose 
out" in popularity to other more contemporary saints, especially the above- 
mentioned Matrona of Moscow, Pelagiya of Ryazan' and others. 


Eldership as a Pastoral Model 


According to a study of contemporary church folklore ‘[t]he relationship of 
spiritual guidance is the most important aspect of spiritual life for modern 
believers. The spiritual father defines the entire life course of an Orthodox 
believer, and surely he is responsible for his spiritual life. In our day, the fact 
that one posesses a spiritual father serves as a “pass” into intra-church circles’?3 


21 On Orthodox exhibitions see, И. Налетова, «Православные ярмарки как современное 
выражение православной веры вне храма» [I. Naletova, 'Orthodox Fairs as а Modern 
Expression of Orthodox Faith Outside the Church’], in Agadzhanyan, Rousselet, Religious 
Practices, pp. 175-198. 

22 For example, the series of five films «Соль земли» [The Salt of Earth] about the holy 
elders, reflects the position of “fundamentalist” circles: http://www.youtube.com/watch? 
v=4PbnuOo83uY. 

23 Е. Кулешов, A. Тарабукина, «Культ духовного отца B прицерковной среде», B 
А. Архипова, И. Полянский (ред.), Исследования по славянскому фольклору и 
народной культуре [Е. Kuleshov, A. Tarabukina, ‘The Cult of Spiritual Father in the near- 
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However, it has not been a subject of special investigation as to when, how, 
and why having one's own духовник [spiritual father] became a norm for a 
committed Orthodox Christian in Russia today. According to one classification 
recently produced by an Orthodox priest, all members of the Orthodox church 
could be divided into seven categories, according to their degree of commit- 
ment. The actively practicing Orthodox Christians who live under the guidance 
of their spiritual father who may not be their parish priest belong to the second 
highest category (number six). Those who are able, so to say, to manage their 
own life in coordination with their spiritual father, but not under his minute 
guidance, are at the top of the chart (number seven).?* The principle of living 
under spiritual guidance of one or another father-confessor may belong to the 
realm of “invented tradition’, although the roots of it certainly lay in the late 
Imperial era and the Soviet period.” The practice of penitential families that 
embraced a father-confessor and his numerous spiritual children may have 
been a reality in pre-Petrine Russia, when the whole country was a community 
based on two kinds of kinship, one based on blood, the other on spiritual ties.?® 
During the Synodal period, this system of penitential families, replaced by the 
territorial parish, was preserved only among religious dissenters.” 

I have argued elsewhere that in post-Emancipation Russia the spiritual 
family can be seen as a revival of an earlier form of покаяльная семья [“peni- 
tential family”].28 In post-revolutionary Russia, when the church led by 
Patriarch Tikhon was in a state of deep ecclesiastical crisis, some forms of 
revival in spiritual life were based not on the parish but rather on networks 
that formed around charismatic spiritual leaders. The community of Fr Sergii 
Mechev in 1920-30s Moscow defined itself as a “liturgical-penitential family’, 
using the term “penitential family" applied by Smirnov to the Byzantine and 
the medieval Russian church. During the era of religious persecutions, spiri- 
tual networks became essential for the survival of the church.The religious 


Orthodox milieu’, in Studies in Slavic Folklore and Folk Culture, A. Arkhipova, I. Polinskii 
(eds.)] (Oakland, CA, 1997), pp. 27-41. 

24 Прот. И. Прекуп, Православные христиане—кто они? [Prot. I. Prekup, Orthodox 
Christians. Who are They?], Unpublished manuscript, pp. 7-8. 

25 А. Тарабукина, Фольклор и культура прицерковного круга [А. Tarabukina, Folklore and 
Culture of the Orthodox Milieu]. Dissertation St Petersburg, 2000, at http://www.gumer. 
info/bibliotek Buks/Culture/Tarab/o1. 

26 А. Панченко, Русская культура в канун Петровских реформ [A. Panchenko, Russian 
Culture оп the Eve of the Petrine Reforms] (Moscow, 2000), р. 37. 

27 С. Смирнов, Древне-русский духовник [S. Smirnov, The Spiritual Father in Old Russia] 
(Moscow, 1913), pp. 238-240. 

28 Paert, Spiritual Elders, pp. 150-152. 
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underground of the Soviet era, as presented by A.L. Beglov, consisted of numer- 
ous networks that were bound by loyalty to a spiritual leader and to members 
of spiritual families.?9 

However, the unwritten norm that a Christian should have a spiritual father 
to provide guidance in all matters of life has developed disproportionately 
during the post-socialist era, defining not only religious lives of the isola- 
tionist “intrachurch” circles as in Tarabukina's study, or the members of “net 
Orthodoxy” but also much broader groups of ordinary Orthodox Christians.?0 
Below I will discuss a case-study of the relationship between a spiritual father 
and an enthusiastic woman who had become an active Orthodox in the late 
1980s. 

Born in a provincial town in the Ukraine in 1971, Alla went to study in 
St Petersburg in 1988 to become a librarian. Following her elder brother who 
also lived in St Petersburg and eventually became a monk and an icon-painter, 
she started to visit church during her student years. Her initial period in church 
was quite simple, she just followed what other people in church did. Her 
engagement with Orthodoxy deepened when she began to read ascetic litera- 
ture which convinced many lay men and women about the necessity of a spiri- 
tual guide.?! During her frequent trips to Pyukhtitsa convent in Estonia, she 
became part of a group of young women who sought active spiritual engage- 
ment. The new Orthodox youth were full of hopes and expectations, search- 
ing for a spiritual guide who would help them to find their way. ‘We all have 
read the ascetic literature and went searching for such ideals’, she remembers. 
When asked what this group had in common, she replied: 


Our group was consolidated by priests. There was Fr G. He was a very 
strict ascetic. There was Fr D., who was kind and good-hearted. There was 
also Fr S. He was relatively young. I was surprised to find out that he was 
only 37 at that time. In my eyes he was an elder. He managed to gather 
young people around himself. There was a sense of competition.... 
‘He took her to a service but did not take me’. He knew how to involve 
[people] through some activity. The girls sung in a choir. He took them 
to services. He gave us tasks: to sew, to embroider. Some made rosaries, 
others knitted socks.?? 


29  Beglov, In Search, р. 84 and elsewhere. 

30 On “net Orthodoxy” see Mitrokhin, The ROC, and Kormina, ‘The Social Orthodox Regimes’. 

31 Игумен Петр (Мещеринов), Проблемы воцерковления | Hegumen Petr (Meshcherinov), 
The Problems of Enchurchment] (Moscow-Kiev, 2008), pp. 37-38. 

32 Interview with Alla (b. 1971), 27-02-2010, Tallinn. 
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Fr 5. was а a celibate priest who was brought up in a pious rural family in 
Central Russia and wanted to become priest from his youth. He had gradu- 
ated from Moscow Theological Academy and received an appointment to 
Pyukhtitsa convent as a priest by Patriarch Aleksii II. It seems that he was one 
of the most energetic priests at the time, who had been involved in several 
reconstruction projects. He had been awarded for his efforts by several church 
medals, but also was awarded with an honorary Estonian citizenship, a remark- 
able achievement. After his service at the convent, he had been appointed a 
priest in an Estonian city where in the mid-1ggos he had restored the cathedral 
and laid the foundation for a new church. This was a time of religious revival 
when thousands of men and women became baptised and socialised in the 
Orthodox church. Fr S. had founded and run a Sunday school, organised free 
food for the homeless, and generally had become the driving force for several 
projects. Perhaps, as he was a newcomer to the city N. he had to rely on people 
he knew, so he brought with him a group of dedicated young women, includ- 
ing Alla, who were his spiritual daughters. 

Alla had graduated from College but never worked according to her qualifi- 
cation. To my question about whether she had had a choice between following 
her profession or dedicating her life to church, she replied: 


No, at that time we were swamped by a kind of a wave of spiritual life. 
There was no question about a career. There was only a question about 
the choice between life in the world and a monastic life. During the 
period from the late 1980s to the beginning of the 1990s all young people 
had this dilemma, and to solve it they went to see Fr Nikolai [Gur'yanov], 
and elders such as Fr Kirill in Troitse-Sergieva and Fr Ioann Krest’yankin. 


Alla refers to her peers, in their early twenties, all of whom belonged to the 
circle of young women and men she met during her stays in monasteries and 
convents. Alla herself had a chance to ask a reputable Fr Kirill during the lat- 
ter's visit to Valaam (where her brother was a novice). 


When Fr Kirill came to Valaam, people flocked to him to solve their ques- 
tions. They stood in a tight corridor. I had a question about whether I 
should go to Narva to help Fr S. or become a nun. He put his hand on 
my hands. I was struck by the heaviness of his hand, like a relic, so heavy 
that I had to bow low down to kiss it. To my question he said, that if I did 
not leave the [secular] world immediately, I would never become a nun. 
Then to my question, whether I should go to Fr S., he said ‘I know Fr S., 
go ahead’. 
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Alla helped Fr S. to organize parish life, dedicating her time to daily tasks 
within the church. As a charismatic leader, Fr S. managed to revive parish 
life and create an environment for Orthodox activities. He had built a group 
around him that was held only by their relationship to the leader. It is no won- 
der, that after Fr $. departure, this group fell apart. It is also evident that a 
strong personality like Fr S. could not fit into the structure of the diocese. Still, 
his career developed, and he is now a bishop in another diocese. 

Alla's story shows that, on the one hand, the norms of spiritual life were 
established by both the clergy and the laity who have tried to emulate the 
ascetic literature they had read. The relationship between lay men and women 
(especially women) and the pastors, on the other hand, often followed the 
scheme of spiritual direction which was based on the norm of obedience and 
also intense emotional relationship. Charles Lindholm has compared the char- 
ismatic relationship to romantic love: both relationships involve 'the voluntary 
opening up of the boundaries of the self, and of the private, jealously guarded 
life-world’.33 Even though Alla refers to elders in her story only in passing, her 
relationship with Fr S. had been evolving along the lines of spiritual direction 
similar to that between elders and their spiritual children. 


Eldership as a Social Network and Antiglobalization Ideology 


The previous section has indicated that networks were intrinsic to eldership as 
a pastoral mode. This form of organization of religious life is deeply rooted in 
Orthodoxy. However, during the post-socialist period, this form had the poten- 
tial to become distorted in several ways. On the one hand, networks around 
elders could become the breeding ground for fundamentalist ideologies; on 
the other hand, as the leaders of these networks have an extremely high degree 
of spiritual authority, the principle of Christian freedom could be violated. 

At the risk of oversimplifying, one can distinguish between elders as leaders 
of some anti-globalist fundamentalist groups that are characterized by their 
own mythopoetics and ritual culture on the one hand, and elder-traditionalists 
who simply represent more conservative, ascetic-oriented culture within the 
church on the other. As Kormina has also shown, it is possible that there are 
multiple meanings which can be attached to the same person, serving as the 
ground for consolidation of various social groups each of which holds their 
own, more truthful vision of the elder. The case-study for this is Elder Nikolai 


33 Charles Lindholm as rephrased in G. Lindquist, Conjuring the Hope. Healing and Magic in 
Contemporary Russia (Oxford, 2006), p.116. 
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Gur’yanov from the island of Zalit, who had served as an object of excessive 
attention and controversy in the last years before his death.?* 

Observers have tended to describe elders and their spiritual children as a 
social network, a parallel structure within the church, whose mode of existence 
is not reducible to the parish “regime” of the Orthodox church.?5 Post-socialist 
networks are different from the "penitential families" of the pre-Petrine and 
post-revolutionary period, however. 

During the post-Soviet period of economic and social instability, elders 
were essential in helping to form small communities in various regions of 
Russia, performing economic, social and religious functions. For example, 
several spiritual daughters of Archimandrite Naum (Baiborodin) from Trinity- 
Sergius Lavra settled in the land around Pyukhtitsa convent during the 
1980—90s, transferring log houses to Estonia from Russia. They have since had 
to leave this settlement due to visa restrictions implemented by the Estonian 
government.?6 The status of these spiritual families did not fit well into the 
existing ecclesiastical structure and often lead to conflicts and tensions. 
Another controversial figure, Archimandrite Petr (Kucher) formed a com- 
munity of about 200 nuns and restored Bogolyubskii monastery in Vladimir 
diocese, which had an orphanage. The members of the community, including 
children, refused to accept passports and medical insurance. Archimandrite 
Petr was attacked by the media in 2009 after the escape of a girl from the 
orphanage in Bogolyubovo convent under the spiritual supervision of 
the powerful Fr Petr.” Despite the investigation of this affair and criticism by 


34 Когтіпа, ‘Contesting the Sacred’. 

35 Kormina, ‘The Social Orthodox Regimes’. 

36 From personal communication. After the departure of “Naumovki”, the houses were 
bought by lay members of Estonian Orthodox. More on starets Naum in H. Митрохин, 
«Архимандрит Наум и „наумовцы" как квинтэссенция современного старчества» 
[N. Mitrokhin, ‘Archimandrite Naum and “Naumovtsy” as a Quintessence of Contemporary 
Spiritual Guidance (Starchestvo)], in Agadzhanyan, Rousselet, Religious Practices, 
pp. 126148. 

37  http://www.keston.org.uk/ russianreview/edition42/o1-vladimir-monastary-democracy- 
filatov.html. Despite the publicized case of Valentina Perova, the claims that children 
were tortured in the orphanage were not confirmed (the evidence that children slept 7.5 
instead of minimum 8.5 hrs and did not have meat in their diet could not be used as 
grounds for persecution). However, the lack of passports and medical insurance of course 
raised concerns of the authorities. It is also quite evident that the case was used, but 
not successfully, to get at Fr Petr as a symbolic figure, at http://www.novayagazeta.ru/ 
news/4032.html. 
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the church and secular media, the powerful elder, who is officially “retired”, 
continues to lead the community, albeit informally. 

While generally elders express traditionalist views, some may also have 
been involved in anti-globalization eschatological religious ideology. For 
example, the refusal to accept the Individual Tax Code, medical insurances, 
and passports is motivated by the belief that these documents contain the 
number of the Beast. The call to national repentance is an echo of the words of 
St John Bishop of San Francisco (1896-1966), one of the spiritual leaders of the 
Russian emigration, that Russia as a nation has to repent in the sin of the revo- 
lution, apostasy, and the murder of the tsar. The message of Bishop John was 
addressed to those members of the émigré community who put the blame for 
the revolution and the terror on the Bolsheviks, but also to those who justified 
the historical necessity of the revolution. In the Чин всенародного покаяния 
[Ritual of National Repentance"], promoted by Archimandrite Petr (Kucher), 
the idea of the redeeming self-sacrifice of tsar Nicholas II and the necessity of 
collective repentance for the sin of the murder of the tsar (as well as a number 
of historical and contemporary sins, including the emigration of the intelligen- 
tsia to the West, celebration of 8 March and 1 April, etc.) may lead to the resto- 
ration of historical harmony that was lost in 1917. Some scholars have indicated 
that there are parallels between some of the modern evangelical churches that 
believe in Christ as personal redeemer who liberates from sin and makes one 
immune to sin, and the implications of the Rite of National Repentance, which 
according to them, point to quite modernist religious Іоріс.38 

The extreme cases of elders's social and political involvement, that came 
under the spotlight of the media, highlight the complex relationship between 
contemporary Orthodox culture and universal traditionalist tendencies.?? 
In any case, these conservative groups may represent an extreme edge, not the 
mainstream. 


38 С. Штырков, Ж. Кормина, «Православные версии советского прошлого: политики 
памяти в ритуалах коммеморации», в Антропология социальных перемен 
[S. Shtyrkov, Zh. Kormina, 'Orthodox Versions of the Soviet Past: the Politics of Memory 
in the Rituals of Commemoration’, in Anthropology of the Social Change] (St Petersburg, 
2011), pp. 389-413. 

39 Compare, for example, with the Old Calendarists, who split from the Greek Orthodox 
church. 
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Debate on “mladostarchestvo” 


The emergence of multiple little centres around charismatic elders through- 
out Russia and Ukraine in the post-Soviet period had become a subject of 
intrachurch criticism and secular media attention only in the late 1990s. The 
term младостарчество [young or immature eldership] was introduced in 
Patriarch Aleksii I's speech in 1998 to provide a name for abuse of pastoral 
practice by some priests, and later published as a circular of the Holy Synod 
on 28-12-1998 “on the practice of confession”. The term mladostarchestvo used 
by the émigré historian Ivan Kontsevich in his work “Optina Pustyn’ and its 
time’, was meant to describe spiritual immaturity of the clergy who, having 
familiarized themselves with elders’ practices, through ascetic literature try to 
emulate startsy in their pastoral practice. Mladostarchestvo is used to denote a 
distortion of tradition of starchestvo, a false religion. Attempts to provide some 
theological background for the criticism of this distorted practice were made. 
Metropolitan Ilarion Alfeev, hieromonk at the time, carried out an interview 
in London with Bishop Antonii of Sourozh, in which the latter called for even 
stricter measures against mladostartsy than those applied at a time, suggesting 
that these priests should be defrocked unless they stopped confessing people. 

Following these leads, church writers began to discuss the problem from 
various angles. For example, in Fr Vladimir Sokolov's book mladostarchestvo is 
placed in the context of church history, and explained by five broad reasons: 
first, the psychology of the elders' followers who avoid responsibility for their 
decisions; second, the already mentioned spiritual immaturity of the elder; 
third, the hastiness of ordination that overlooked inaptitude of the candidate 
for priesthood; fourth, the lack of spiritual guidance; and finally, the distor- 
tion of human nature after the fall.^" Apart from these reasons, there is an 
underlying problem of the communist legacy, which resulted in a habit for 
mimicry and hypocrisy and thus had a detrimental effect on human personal- 
ity, producing an inability to take responsibility for one's decisions. The con- 
tamination of Christianity and non-Christian teachings, including occultism, 
New Age, or neo-paganism were typical for the late Soviet era and post-Soviet 
period of transition. The atmosphere of some sections of church congrega- 
tions is affected by non-Christian spirituality and sometimes results in the per- 
ception of elders as soothsayers and oracles.“ 


40 Владимир (Соколов), Младостарчество и православная традиция [Vladimir 
(Sokolov), Mladostarchestvo and the Orthodox Tradition] (Moscow, 2005), рр. 22-25. 
41 ldem, pp. 26-27. 
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There is a strong tendency to evaluate the contemporary elders' circles 
which have not been approved by the Moscow Patriarchate as a sect. According 
to the missionary priest Daniil Sysoev, who was murdered in 2009, the search 
for elders is more typical among those who have had experience with occult 
sects.^? Sokolov also noticed the tendency for elders’ followers to create a total- 
itarian sect from every parish. In this vein, the authority on sects, the founder 
of the Centre of St Irinee of Lyon, A.L. Dvorkin, defines the worldview of the 
elder Archimandrite Petr (Kucher) as 'fundamentalist ecumenism' and vulgar 
occultism.*3 

Fr Anatolii Berestov, brother of the authoritative elder Rafail Berestov, in 
his book Православные колдуны. Кто они? offers an image of an elder which 
could well have been taken from boulevard literature on Rasputin published in 
the aftermath of February revolution. A witness describes his visit to a clairvoy- 
ant elder, schemamonk Feodosii, to get cured from alcoholism. 


He began to treat me; he looks at the icon of Mother of God, communi- 
cates with her, then looks deep in my eyes, so that I cannot turn my eyes 
away. I felt that my spine was beginning to crack and felt some pain in my 
abdomen as if something was taken out from me, even though Feodosii 
did not touch me... The story ends with Elder Feodosii trying to seduce 
his client, at which point the latter realized that the elder was in fact a 
lewd impostor rather than a holy elder...^^ 


Standing a little bit “to the left" from the usual criticism of mladostarchestvo, 
Hegumen Petr (Meshcherinov) addressed the distortion of Orthodox theology 
in the contemporary attitudes towards spiritual guidance. According to him a 
distorted understanding of the relationship between Christ, the priest, and the 
believer is at the root of the problem. On the one hand, following Afanas’ev, 
Hegumen Petr believes that all Christians are equal before God, only differ- 
ing by the kind of their ministry and their God-given duties. ‘There is not the 
Church which teaches and the Church that is being taught, one representing 
the caste of teachers and another the caste of silent listeners’. The pastor is a 
servant of Christ, whose task is to bring the teaching of Christ and Church. The 
fact of ordination does not make the priest automatically the better vehicle 


42 Д. Сысоев, «Секты паразитирующие Ha православии» [D. Sysoev, ‘The Sects Which 
are Parasites of Orthodoxy'], at http://adrian-i-natalia.ru/iskusheniatoday/237-q-q. 

43 http://www.anti-raskol.ru/pages/1421. 

44 Анатолий (Берестов), «Православные колдуны». Кто они? [Anatolii (Berestov), 
Orthodox Wizards. Who are They?] (Moscow, 1998), рр. 126-27. 
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between the Holy Spirit and humanity, so to say. 'Every Sacrament presupposes 
the co-creativity of man with God and depends on moral efforts'4* Seeing the 
reasons for mladostarchestvo in infantile attitudes of believers to their pastors, 
he emphasizes their unorthodox understanding of the will of God, which is 
perceived as something programmed within the human being. The role of the 
elder is to discern this predetermined will of God, which denies the individual 
Christian the possibility to follow the path of commandments actively through 
struggle against sin and through personal relationship with God. 

Writing in 2007, Fr Petr argued that the position Patriarch Aleksii expressed 
in 1998 has not yet reached the parish level and thus distorted attitudes 
towards pastoral relations still flourish. However, a number of policies have 
been introduced to counteract mladostarchestvo. All candidates to the priest- 
hood are required to have a theological education; there are now stricter rules 
on the publication of church literature, which is now required to undergo 
internal censorship; there is stricter control of the monasteries through the 
cadre policy (involving the transfer of priests and bishops); and there has been 
a strengthening of the "vertical of power" which enables greater regulation of 
relations between dioceses and Moscow. Even though some centres of “funda- 
mentalist" circles continue to exist, their position is marginalised within the 
church and their public reputation is damaged. 


Conclusion 


In this article I have tried to show the pervasive character of the spiritual kin- 
ship, by which I mean the relationship between spiritual fathers, some of whom 
may be regarded as elders, and their spiritual children.^9 Spiritual fatherhood 
and eldership as forms of ministry do not contradict the Orthodox ecclesiol- 
ogy and have historical precedents. The revival of spiritual elders and spiritual 
kinship in postsocialist Russia is a process that indicates, in my view, the inclu- 
sive character of Orthodox ecclesiology which accommodates both hierarchi- 
cal and non-hierarchical principles, institutional and charismatic forms of 
church authority. It is important, I believe, to see these shifting ecclesiological 
principles in their historical development, taking into account the degree of 


45 Реб (Meshcherinov), The problems of Enchurchment, рр. 37-38. 

46 Тһіѕіѕ different from spiritual kinship on the basis of God-parenthood which was a wide- 
spread form of kinship not based on blood ties in the Middle Ages. See B. Jussen, Spiritual 
Kinship as Social Practice. God-parenthood and Adoption in the Middle Ages (Newark, DE/ 
London, 2000). 
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institutionalization of the church. In postsocialist Russia, spiritual kinship and 
elders have had an ambiguous position within the church. On the one hand, 
there is a clearly expressed popular interest and popular demand for elders, 
often stimulated by publications and popular Orthodox culture. Moreover, 
the idea that every Orthodox Christian should have a spiritual father, and be 
guided by elders at some moments of his or her life, is widespread in Orthodox 
circles. On the other hand, there is a growing opposition to elders from the 
church hierarchy and the liberal Orthodox clergy. This criticism is not always 
very effective. The observers sometimes wonder why, despite the condemna- 
tion of the ill practices of mladostarchestvo, there were not many practical 
actions taken against these violations. One explanation could be that spiritual 
kinship like the one based on blood connects all members of the church by the 
relationships to one or another spiritual father. 

When the institutional structure of the church was going through the pro- 
cess of reconstruction during the late 1980—90s, the ability of individual priests 
and monastic leaders who mobilized human resources to rebuild parish and 
monastic life was essential. Personal charisma was an important resource that 
helped to provide social consolidation on the basis of non-economic motiva- 
tion. Horizontal links between the members of these "spiritual families" were 
quite weak, their life-span was short, there were frequent violations of the 
canon law. 

The rebuilding of the institutional structure of the ROC in the late 1990s and 
20005, the strengthening of the links with the state and society, the emergence 
of the new mechanisms of control, resulted in a shift from “charismatic” to insti- 
tutional ways of consolidating the social structure of the church, not only by 
rational bureaucratic means but also by strengthening horizontal links through 
social activism and institutions of civil society. While the charisma of holy elders 
and revered confessors is not rejected, it belongs to a realm of a spiritual ideal 
and no longer to a practical form for organizing religious life on the ground. 
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Why are Hegumen Paisii and St Maria of Paris not 
Included in the ROC Calendar of Saints? 


Elina Kahla 


The Rationale of Glorifications of New Communist-Era Saints 
since Perestroika 


Since the years of perestroika and the millennium celebration of Russia's 
baptism in 1988, thousands of twentieth-century martyrs and confessors of 
faith have been glorified by Roc synodal canonization committees, both in 
dioceses and nationally. The majority of the nearly 2,000 newly canonized 
saints (NCS) represent clerics and monastics, and were identified as martyrs 
for the Christian faith as they had suffered through Communist atheist purges 
[новомученники u исповедники]. The process of glorification has not stopped, 
but remains active.! 

One of the early initiators and major figures behind this process, Hegumen 
Damaskin (Orlovskii), researcher of oral histories and archive materials and 
member of the canonization committee, has presented the rationale of the 
new glorifications as follows: 


The Church, according to the words of a saintly father, stands on the 
blood of saints, not only in a symbolic, but also in a direct, literal sense. 
The Divine Liturgy is serviced on the antiminsion, in which according 
to the ancient tradition there are sewn relics of martyrs specifically. 
Now the roc, which counts as the largest both by territory and by number 
of its members among the Local [поместные] Orthodox churches taken 
together, is comparatively young and is not mentioned as the first among 
them,? and throughout history it has brought relics for the antiminsion 
from elsewhere. However, after the glorification of the year 2000, there 
will be martyrs’ relics to service the liturgy enough for all altar tables until 
the day of Christ's Second Coming. The greatness is visible at a distance, 


1 Региональный общественный фонд «Память мучеников и исповедников Русской 
Православной Церкви» [Regional Public Foundation ‘Remembrance of the martyrs and 
confessors of the Russian Orthodox Church’], at www.fond.ru. 

2 Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem comprise the five ancient patri- 
archates. Moscow is younger for having seceded from Constantinople only in 1448. 


[9] KONINKLIJKE BRILL NV, LEIDEN, 2014 DOI 10.1163/9789004269552 010 
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and today's contemporaries are not yet fully aware that during the twen- 
Че century, more saints have shone [просияли] in Russia than during 
the preceding goo years of the existence of the Russian Church. This is 
more than in any of the other Local Churches, since not only were saints 
glorified by their name, but anonymous saints were also glorified. As says 
Symeon the New Theologian, the person who does not wish through love 
and humbleness of mind to reach unity with the last of the saints, will 
never be united with the former and preceding saints. Because if a person 
cannot identify and accept the holiness so close to him, how will he be 
able to reach the holiness standing so far from him?? 


Hegumen Damaskin points out that the newly canonized saints provide better 


role models for today's believers as their living conditions are closer to ours 


than the conditions of early Christian or medieval Muscovite saints, such as 


Sergii of Radonezh of the fourteenth century or even Serafim of Sarov (1759- 


1833), whose life conditions so greatly differ from ours that in practice it is not 


possible for us to empathize with their experience. Damaskin concludes: ‘But 


the saints glorified in 2000 have lived in the same historical period as we have, 


and we can identify with their experience. They represent very different kinds 


3 


«Церковь, по слову святителя, стоит на крови мучеников, и это не только в переносном 
смысле, аи в прямом, буквальном смысле. Божественная литургия совершается на 
антиминсе, в который по установившейся древней традиции зашивают мощи именно 
мучеников. Русская Православная Церковь, несмотря на то, что она по занимаемому 
пространству и количеству членов больше всех остальных Поместных Церквей 
вместе взятых, хотя и сравнительно молодая, и поминается не первой при поминании 
патриархий, на протяжении своей истории заимствовала мощи для антиминсов. 
Но после канонизации 2000 года у нас появилось столько мощей мучеников для 
совершения литургии, что хватит на все престолы вплоть до Второго Пришествия 
Христова. Большое видится на расстоянии, и сейчас это не вполне осознается 
современниками, HOB XX веке B России просияло в несколько раз больше святых, чем 
за предыдущие 900 лет существования Русской Церкви. И больше, чем в любой другой 
Поместной Церкви, ведь помимо святых, канонизированных поименно, прославлены 
и безымянные святые. По слову Симеона Нового Богослова, не желающий с любовью 
через смиренномудрие достичь единения с последними из святых, никогда не 
соединится с прежними и предшествующими святыми. Ведь если человек не узнает 
и не принимает CBATOCTb СТОЛЬ близкую к нему, как он может постичь святость 
далеко от него отстоящую.» А. Верина, Свидетельство о жизни. Интервью с игуменом 
Дамаскиным (Орловским), членом Синодальной Комиссии по канонизации святых 
Русской Православной Церкви [А Certificate of Life. Interview With the Hegumen Damaskin 
(Orlovskii), Member of the Synodal Commission on the Canonization of Saints of the Roc], 
at http://www.pravoslavie.ru/guest/print29212.htm. 
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of saints, and in them is the Russian human being reflected in all her diversity, 
and everyone is able to find someone close to him- or herself’.+ 

Apart from the well-known NCS, such as, for example, Tsar Nicholas II and 
his family, the Church also glorifies and venerates anonymous saintly persons, 
such as безыменный инок | “the anonymous monk” |. Anonymous saints do not 
denote a certain historical person but rather personify collective types, as do 
secular role models, such as “the unknown soldier”. Therefore, by venerating an 
anonymous saint, one identifies with his or her behaviour, achievements, and 
living conditions—for example, living through atheist purges—rather than 
with a particular person, which might be even easier for some believers. 

As the ultimate test, hegumen Damaskin argues that the mass purges pro- 
vide a person an extraordinary spiritual opportunity: 


Any Orthodox Christian person struggles to live a pious life and to fulfil 
the commandments of Christ since there is nothing more reliable in this 
short life than life with Christ, and a person needs time to learn how to 
live with the Church and with Christ. If a devout person happens to live 
in a period of purges, he may be considered worthy of a martyr’s wreath, 
or if a person has been spiritually lazy and not wholeheartedly pursuing 
his or her goals, by facing a martyr's death provides him or her with a 
chance during the last days of life to spiritually straighten up and eventu- 
ally to show fidelity to Christ.5 


4 «Опыт новомучеников и исповедников гораздо ближе к нашей жизни, чем опыт 
древних святых. Условия жизни и подвига Сергия Радонежского, например, или даже 
более близкого к нам, батюшки Серафима Саровского настолько отличаются от нашей 
современной жизни, что для нас практически невозможно приблизиться к их опыту. 
А канонизированные в 2000 году святые жили в ту же историческую эпоху, что и мы, 
и мы можем войти в их опыт. Среди них есть очень разные святые, в них отразилось 
все многообразие русского человека, и каждый может найти кого-то, близкого себе.» 
(Ibid.) 

5 «Любой православный человек стремится жить благочестиво, стремится исполнить 
заповеди Христовы, потому как ничего надежнее жизни с Господом в этой короткой 
жизни нет, и человек должен успеть научиться жить церковной жизнью, жизнью во 
Христе. Если благочестивого человека застает время гонений, то он может сподобиться 
мученического венца, а если человек духовно ленился и не вполне подвизался, то 
перед мученическим концом ему представляется возможность духовно напрячься H B 
последние дни своей жизни всё же показать верность Христу.» (Ibid). 
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Paradoxes in the Canonization Processes 


Thus, Hegumen Damaskin pinpoints the crucial significance for contemporary 
Russian believers to understand the phenomenon of twentieth-century saint- 
hood and to identify with this experience. At first glance, his notion that 'every- 
one is able to find someone close to him- or herself' among the gallery of the 
NCS seems correct. However, this is not the complete picture. My first criticism 
is aimed at the source of the materials. In gathering materials for glorifications, 
the canonization committees mostly rely on available archive materials, such 
as the hearing protocols by the NKVD, as well as on believers' oral memoirs 
and the documentation of experienced miraculous healings or other experi- 
enced intercessions done by the venerated persons. However, the use of such 
archive materials should be regarded as problematic for several reasons. First, 
in most cases, the archive documents give only little information and are not 
always trustworthy. Another problem is related to the political assumptions 
underlying the canonizations. ‘Saints cannot work for the KGB) is a generally 
accepted guideline.® However, in practice, the canonization procedure is also 
very sensitive in the opposite direction. It tends to reject or keep as “pending” 
cases of those candidates whose biographical record is found to be politically 
problematic, i.e. candidates whose biographies do not fit the expectations and 
underlying assumptions concerning nationally and politically correct behav- 
iour or do not have заказ [“order” |, political-hegemonic power. 


The Case of Hieromonk Paisii 


The case of Hieromonk Paisii (Pavel Varlaamovich Ryabov, 1881—1940),7 the last 
hegumen of Pechenga monastery on the Kola Peninsula, whose candidature 
recently failed, makes one surmise that the underlying rationale of the glorifi- 
cation of saints cannot stand in conflict with secular national and political rea- 
soning. The rejection of Hegumen Paisii's candidacy suggests that if a person of 
Russian ethnic background was accused, even without substance, of wartime 
collaboration with the enemy (in Paisii's case, with the Finns, and Paisii himself 
was a Finnish citizen, as were the rest of the Pechenga brethren in 1920-1944), 


6 А. Макаркин, Святые не могут работать в КГБ [А. Makarkin, Saints Cannot Work for the 
KGB], at http://globrot.ru/51/177. 

7 Возвращенные имена [Rehabilitated names], at http://visz.nlr.ru/searchword.php?qs=%EB 
%E5%ED%EB%ED%EZ%FO%EO%E4&rpp=20&p=1447 &razdel=1/. This site indicates that 
Hegumen Paisii’s case was scrutinized and he was rehabilitated in 1992. 
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this condition alone may have cast a shadow on his reputation.? Furthermore, 
it has been suggested that Paisii's explicit criticism during the hearings of the 
Soviet power-holders was considered ‘not appropriate for a monastic’. In other 
words, although it may sound paradoxical, the Roc is unlikely to glorify can- 
didates who criticized the power-holders—even if they represented Soviet 
atheist persecutors. It is more likely to glorify anonymous monks than criti- 
cal individuals, and it is systematically protective over the persecutors. As for 
Hegumen Paisii's case, many questions remain unanswered. When relying on 
NKVD information, we do not even know for certain where and when he was 
shot. As a result of a secular examination, his name was rehabilitated, but as 
for glorification, it was rejected, leaving his memory as an open testimony not 
of canonical history but of “anti-history”. 


The Case of St Mother Maria of Paris 


The case of Mother Maria (Elizaveta Kuz'mina-Karavaeva, b. Pilenko, later 
Skobtsova, 1891-1945; called St Mother Maria of Paris after glorification) is 
to some extent analogous with that of Fr Paisii. Both of these ethnic-Russian 
Orthodox monastic persons lived outside the Soviet Union, were not Soviet 
subjects, and were openly critical of Soviet ideology and its power regime in 


8 On Hegumen Paisii's case, see Leif Rantala’s note іп І. Rantala, S. Partanen, Petsamo—siellä 
kuljimme kerran [Pechenga—Where We Once Walked] (Hipputeos, 2010); and Игумен 
Митрофан (Баданин), ред, Жития Кольского полуострова [Mitrofan, Hegumen 
(Badanin), ed., Vitae of the Kola Peninsula] (St Petersburg/Murmansk, 2011). Hegumen 
Mitrofan argues that Fr Paisii's and Hierodeacon Fedor's (Abrosimov) cases were significant 
for the Soviet officials and were used to prove that Finland was at fault [вина Финляндии], 
as the Soviet Union's reputation had suffered after it had attacked Finland on 3o November 
1939 and was discharged from the League of Nations. Therefore, to collect evidence to defend 
the military attack, Frs Paisii and Fedor were arrested and accused of espionage and col- 
laboration with the Finns. Finally, after hearings and torture, Paisii was shot dead in Butovo 
on 28 December 1940, whereas Fedor died in a camp hospital on 2 August 1941. Paisii's glo- 
rification process failed; Fedor's passed (see «Преподобномученик Феодор (Абросимов), 
послушник, 20.02.1897—1941», Региональный общественный фонд «Память мучеников u 
исповедников Русской Православной Церкви» [‘Hosiomartyr Fedor (Abrosimov), novice, 
20.02.1897-1941, Regional Public Foundation ‘Remembrance of the martyrs and confessors 
of the Russian Orthodox Church’], at http://www.fond.ru/module/module person page. 
php?flag-2&person id-974. However, according to another information source indicated in 
note 7, the date and place of Paisii's martyrdom are different. According to the latter, Paisii 
was shot on 24 December 1940, and not in Butovo, but in Leningrad. 
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their recorded words. The conditions of their martyrdom were related to war- 
time persecution: Paisii was executed by the Soviet war tribunal; Mother Maria 
was gassed by the Nazis in the Ravensbrück concentration camp. Both of them 
are candidates for glorification within the вос, but have not been approved 
through its procedure. 

To be precise, Mother Maria's candidacy is still ‘pending’, according to 
Archimandrite Kirill Govorun, representative of the Moscow Patriarchate. The 
reason he suggests for this is that, on the one hand, Mother Maria is held as 
politically too liberal, and on the other hand, she is not popularly known as a 
saint in Russia. In fact, many Russian people have associated Mother Maria 
rather as a Silver Age literary figure, and many people of older generations 
may especially remember her as the protagonist of the popular art film Mother 
Maria [Мать Мария], directed by Sergei Kolosov, instead of connecting her 
with a saintly cult. For example, Orthodox book shops in Russia do not have 
books or icons of her. Still, the way that she is treated in social media suggests 
that the situation may perhaps change. Social media today is a notable chan- 
nel of popularization; on these sites, one finds information in particular on 
Mother Maria's religious works as well as theologians' comments on her. 

Without going into the details of the process, we may note that within the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople, Mother Maria, together with her 
wartime collaborators Fr Dmitrii Klepinin, her 20-year old son Yurii, and their 
companion Il'ya Fondaminskii, was canonized in a ceremony at the Cathedral 
of St Aleksandr Nevskii in Paris on 1 and 2 May 2004. They are commemorated 
on 20 July.'? They represent the first Russian Orthodox ncs glorified as victims 
in their fight against Nazism and martyred in the West, in Germany. 

When Mother Maria's прославление [glorification process] was reported 
in the news, arguments for and against it were raised in Russia. For instance, 
Hieromonk Grigorii [family name unknown to те], in his post on 30 April 2004 
addressed elements of rivalry between the Sourozh diocese, which petitioned 
for her candidacy, and the Patriarchates of Moscow and Constantinople." 
In fact, the rivalry concerning Russian Orthodox expatriates’ ecclesiastical 


9 Oral information on 9-9-2011. 

10 For Mother Maria's glorification, see: In Communion. Website of the Orthodox Peace 
Fellowship, at http://www.incommunion.org/contents/mother-maria/. 

11 Иеромонах Григорий, Канонизация матери Марии (Скобиовой): Маленький 
технический совет к большому церковному торжеству [Hieromonk Grigorii, 
Canonization of Mother Maria (Skobtsova): A Small Technical Advice to the Great 
Church Celebration] (Portal-Credo.Ru, 30-04-2004), at http://www.portal-credo.ru/site/ 
print.php?act-comment&id-469. 
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loyalties has not ceased in the post-Cold war period, and the unification of the 
ROC and the Roc Abroad has not ended arguments concerning proprietary 
rights. Due to the кос increasing authority as a soft-power institution claim- 
ing to have the mission to shepherd the Russian Orthodox worldwide, the 
rivalry has appeared in new forms. These include notable capital investments 
on the part of the Moscow Patriarchate in several European cities with a large 
percentage of Russian migrants. One of the largest investments is the project of 
the new Russian spiritual centre in Paris. This new establishment would com- 
pete with the most famous institution outside Russia, the St Sergius Orthodox 
Theological Institute, which was established in 1925. Paris was without doubt 
the heart and mind of the Russian intelligentsia's migration, and it was also the 
home of Mother Maria and her family for two decades (1922-1943). (On this 
note, perhaps the Moscow Patriarchate is likely to connect the inauguration of 
the centre with officially joining in the veneration of Mother Maria?) 

Mother Maria's spiritual legacy is most often connected with her struggle to 
rescue persecuted Jews in Nazi-occupied France. Her testimony of Christian 
life has been summarized thus: ‘For her, there were no aliens’! In fact, ‘no 
aliens' meant for her the command of loving and taking care of all the needy 
around her, which included a large number of fellow Orthodox. France is 
known to have granted refuge to thousands of Russian émigrés in the 1920s, but 
their living conditions were notoriously poor. Morbidity and mortality rates 
were high; depression, alcoholism, drugs, prostitution, and suicide were com- 
mon scourges. Many of the exiles had lost the purpose of their lives. Mother 
Maria's family could not avoid this fate either. Her husband drove a taxi, and 
her elderly mother took care of her three small children. She herself engaged 
in social work and ‘helped whereever extra hands were needed’. When her 
youngest child, aged three, unexpectedly died of meningitis in 1926, Mother 
Maria's life halted. Eventually, she decided to take the veil, reasoning that it was 
a way to commit herself wholeheartedly to the service of the needy. Her work 
included the establishment of several communal and social care projects. In 
her spare time, she continued to write poetry and religious pamphlets and par- 
ticipated actively in civic organizations. 

Even though Mother Maria's endeavours were valued in her community, she 
also met with criticism. In her poetry she proclaimed that she wanted no pri- 
vacy, not even the thinnest wall between herself and the needy. This attitude 


12 «Для Hee He было чужих.» «Отец Александр Мень о матери Марии (Скобцовой)», 
Православие: взгляд из провинции. Журнал Игоря Голикова [‘Father Alexandr Men’ 
on Mother Maria (Skobtsova), Orthodoxy: A View From the Province. Journal of Igor’ 
Golikov] (20-12-2012), at http://consigliere-rpc.livejournal.com/328703.html. 
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guided her to transcend the limits of accepted behaviour. For instance, once, 
she refused to accuse a woman who was a drug addict of theft; instead, she 
preferred to trust everyone. Another source of criticism was related to politi- 
cal antagonism. She wrote that for the churchgoers in Paris, who mostly asso- 
ciated with the white émigrés, she was too leftist and 'smelled of socialism; 
whereas for the leftists, she was far too religious and committed to the Church. 
When Hitler ascended to power, Mother Maria warned her compatriots against 
sympathizing with him. Her fear was well justified. Many of her compatriots 
cherished the hope that Hitler would free their country from Bolshevism and 
were ready to embrace him as their saviour, whereas Mother Maria adopted 
the opposite position. Furthermore, in the spirit of the Symbolist philoso- 
pher Vladimir Solov'ev, she openly proclaimed bridge-building between and 
unification of the Synagogue and Church, ‘people of the Old and of the New 
Testaments’. Not only did she interpret the looming world war in apocalyptic 
terms, as a special calling for Christ's soldiers in literal and symbolic terms, she 
was also willing to risk her life and the lives of her closest companions to follow 
this calling, which focused on rescuing the persecuted Jews in occupied France. 
Many found shelter in the community or were provided with false baptismal 
certificates. At first this anti-Nazi activity went unnoticed, but in February 1943 
Mother Maria, her son Yurii, and Fr Dmitrii Klepinin were arrested. All three 
died in concentration camps, Mother Maria at Ravensbrück on 31 March 1945, 
only shortly before its liberation. 


Holocaust Saint vs. Prodigal Daughter 


In post-war Europe, in particular in 'Russian France, Mother Maria's name 
and her Christian exploits became, above all, connected with saving Jews. 
This reputation was built on several memoirs of concentration camp survi- 
vors and confirmed by people close to her. Many notable theologians (Sergei 
Hackel, Elisabeth Behr-Siegel, Olivier Clément, Lev Gillet) have been inspired 
by Mother Maria's life and oeuvre and have discussed her significance in the 
context of post-holocaust theology. 

Since the mid-1980s, Mother Maria has been accorded different honours. 
The Israel-based Yad Vashem organization has named her as one of the 'righ- 
teous among nations.!? She was awarded a Soviet medal for her fight against 


13 ‘Skobtsova, Elizaveta (Mother Maria), Shoah Resource Center, The International School 
for Holocaust Studies, at http://www1.yadvashem.org/odot_pdf/Microsoft%20Word%20- 
%206027.pdf. 
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Nazism. In 1991, at a meeting with New York rabbis, Patriarch Aleksii II com- 
memorated her deeds of giving shelter to the persecuted as a ‘classic example’ 
of something that is ‘worth knowing for all of us.!* Twenty years later, some 
online directories of saints list her under the rubric “holocaust saint”. 

Of course, one must remember that during the long Cold War period, there 
was a very different public image of Mother Maria prevailing in the Soviet 
Union vis-a-vis in the West. In pre-revolutionary Russia, she was best known 
as a poet and painter of the Silver Age named Elizaveta Kuz'mina-Karavaeva. 
After her emigration, there was very little neutral information about her later 
life. Only Anna Akhmatova, for instance, had the information that Mother 
Maria had [that is, allegedly] become a Catholic nun. 

In my earlier publications I have discussed Mother Maria's unique profile 
as a female civic activist cum religious philosopher, poet, and painter, and 
compared her portrayal in several biographical and fictional works.!6 Based on 
this analysis, my understanding is that in both Soviet and post-Soviet Russian 
fictional or semi-fictional texts and movies respectively, her portrayal is deter- 
mined by underlying Russian patriotic values and assumptions. Thus, in the 
Soviet Union, and also in some post-Soviet works (see Oboimina, 2009) she 
is represented as a “prodigal daughter" [my term—E.K.] endlessly repenting 
and carrying a burden of guilt for leaving Russia. Perhaps the earliest portrayal 
of her as a *prodigal daughter", as a mediocre, promiscuous, and dependent 
young female called Elizaveta Kievna Rastorgueva, is in Aleksei Tolstoy's 
novel Хождение по мукам [Road to Calvary], Part I Сестры [Sisters] (1925). 
An even more explicit and identifiable socialist-realist portrayal is found 
in Kolosov's film Mother Maria and in the popular novel with the same title 
by Elena Mikulina in the mid-1980s. I am tempted to assume that both the 


14 Архив: «Ваши npoporu—nauu пророки». Речь Патриарха Алексия II, npousnecennaa 
13 ноября 1991 г. в Нью-Йорке на встрече с раввинами [Archive: ‘Your Prophets—Our 
Prophets’. Speech of Patriarch Alexii II, Delivered on November 13, 1991 in New York at the 
Meeting With the Rabbis] (Portal-Credo.Ru, 09-01-2009), at http://www.portal-credo.ru/ 
site/print.php?act-news&id-67852. 

15 Е. Обоймина, Свет земной любви. История жизни матери Mapuu—Eausaeemet 
Кузьминой-Караваевой [Light of Earthly Love. The Life of Mother Maria—Elizaveta 
Kuz'mina-Karavaeva] (Moscow, 2009), p. 170. 

16 E. Kahla, ‘Russian Idea in Exile: Eschatology in Mother Maria Skobtsova's Thought, 
Acta Byzantina Fennica 2 (2005), pp. 167-194; ‘The Motif of King David in Mother Maria 
Skobcova's Oeuvre, Wiener Slawistischer Almanach 56 (2005), pp. 185-208; ‘Return of the 
Prodigal Daughter: The Portrait of the Heroine in the Soviet Novel Mat’ Marija’, Russian 
Literature 59/1, 1 (January 2006), pp. 75-95. 
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publication of Mikulina's socialist-realist novel and the screening of the 
film were supposed to serve as an official ideologically canonical antidote 
after Sergei Hackel's serious biographical account had circulated in Russian- 
language samizdat and tamizdat versions.” 

In the two post-Soviet half-documentary portrayals that I consulted (one by 
Larisa Ageeva (2003) and another by Elena Oboimina (2009)) Mother Maria is 
portrayed in the light of the Silver Age literary and artistic scene. These works 
describe the personal and literary relations between Mother Maria and the 
Symbolist poet Aleksandr Blok.!? Both of these books feature the heroine in а 
very secular perspective. Very little attention is paid to her inter-confessional 
writings and her saintly model with its potential relevance for believers out- 
side Russian borders and communities. 

Over the past decade, Grigorii Benevich and Anna Shmaina-Velikanova in 
particular, both based in Russia, have popularized Mother Maria's religious 
pamphlets and her theological teaching in the context of twentieth-century 
Russian reformist theology? Natalia Ermolaev has written about Mother 
Maria's feminized theology in English, and Jim Forest has edited her theologi- 
cal writings in English.?? Mother Maria's literary archives have been edited and 
published; her most prominent visual artistic works have been rescued, which 
provide the fundamental prerequisite for future studies.?! 


17 С. Гаккель, npor., Мать Мария: 1891-1945 [S. Hackel, Mother Maria: 1891-1945] (Paris, 
1980). 

18 Л. Агеева, «Петербург меня победил ...»: документальное повествование о жизни 
Е IO. Кузьминой-Караваевой—матери Марии [L. Ageeva, ‘St Petersburg Conquered 
me... Documental Story of the Life of Elizaveta Kuz'mina-Karavaeva Mother Maria] 
(St Petersburg, 2003). 

19  G. Benevich, ‘Mother Mariya (Skobtsova): a Model of Lay Service, Religion, State and 
Society 27/1 (1999), pp. 101-108; G. Benevich, ‘The Saving of the Jews: The Case of Mother 
Maria (Scobtsova)’, Religion in Eastern Europe, 20/1 (2000), pp. 1-17. 

20 N. Ermolaev, ‘Modernism, Motherhood and Mariology: The Poetry and Theology of 
Elizaveta Skobtsova (Mother Maria)' (unprinted doctoral diss.); N. Ermolaev, 'The Marian 
Dimension of Mother Maria's Orthodox Social Christianity, Sophia Institute Journal 
(December, 2010), at http://academiccommons.columbia.edu/item/ac:138627; J. Forest, 
Mother Maria Skobtsova: Essential Writings (New York, 2003). 

21 See Библиография [Bibliography] (up to 2001), at http://mere-marie.com/bibliography/ 
all/. 
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Conclusion and Further Questions 


In this contribution, I aimed to elaborate on the paradoxes of the phenom- 
enon of glorifying new saints within the Roc since 1988. One would like to 
share Hegumen Damaskin's remark on the crucial significance of identifying 
the sainthood of the new saints and drawing close to it. Nevertheless, even 
if there is indeed a large and increasing number of newly canonized martyrs 
and confessors, their profiles do not vary greatly. Up to the present, the official 
ROC hierarchy has been cautious in building interreligious bridges or reach- 
ing beyond its national political agendas and conformist assumptions. There 
is no room for candidates who have openly criticized the Bolshevik regime or 
who were stamped as “prodigal” sons and daughters, i.e. having lived outside 
Russian-Soviet borders. 

As for today, in nearly every Russian Orthodox temple and chapel one can 
find the icon of the illiterate, blind, blessed Matrona of Moscow. In contrast, 
very few Russians are aware of or venerate St Maria of Paris, the first Russian 
woman theologian, an original reformist, and a courageous follower of Christ 
in the abyss of Nazi and Bolshevik terror, between which she used to draw a 
parallel: —«Парижские приму я Соловки» [^I will take the Solovki of Paris” ].?? 

In today's global, multifaceted, and interdependent climate, where many 
religious people yearn for meaningful role models and paragons of Christian 
faith to identify with, Mother Maria of Paris poses an original challenge. One 
may ask, on the one hand, if her original writings and visual art were stud- 
ied and popularized, whether that end would perhaps be worthier and more 
truthful than canonization? However, on the other hand, taking into account 
the growing global demand for transcendental unity, there also is a special 
demand for saintly models of universal and interreligious relevance in our own 
time. Archbishop Gabriel, from Flanders, who had originally petitioned for the 
canonization of Mother Maria of Paris and those with her, described them in 
a letter: 'Faced with the trials of our times, they bring us a message of comfort 
and hope of absolute faithfulness to the Gospels of Christ: humility, gentleness, 
self-denial, concern for the weak and the oppressed, service to one's neigh- 
bour, a spirit of sacrifice and love, because, “There is no greater love than to 
give one's life for one's Friend”’? Mother Maria indeed followed the Gospel; 
she intentionally risked her life and wished to sacrifice it for the needy and in 
so doing, to be reborn in Christ. 


22 Е. Кузьмина-Караваева, Мать Мария [Е. Kuz'mina-Karavaeva, Mother Maria] 
(St Petersburg, 2003), p. 185. 

23 ‘J. Schroedel, ‘Glorification’, Holy People of the Holocaust. Saints (Netplaces.com), at http:// 
www.netplaces.com/saints/holy-people-of-the-holocaust/glorification.htm. 
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PART THREE 


Aspects of Social Work 


"Social Theology" and Social Work in the Romanian 
Orthodox Church: A Paradoxical Development?! 


Iuliana Conovici 


After the fall of Communism, the Rooc slowly re-established its presence in 
the Romanian public sphere. One of the major directions of its return to the 
public sphere was that of social engagement and social ethics. As the years 
progressed, both reflection on social ethics and the social engagement of the 
Church in society (first through chaplaincy in military, disciplinary, medical, 
and social institutions, then through its own philanthropic and social work 
initiatives) saw a steady development. Quite often the claims of the Orthodox 
Church to function within Romanian society as a "national Church" and a 
“public religion" par excellence came under fire from critics accusing it of either 
not undertaking its social duties or for not having an articulate vision of life 
within (post-)modern society. The Church, in fact, did progressively undertake 
the construction of a multi-layered, institutional, charitable network. This, 
however, appears paradoxically to have developed on a separate track with the 
construction of the field of "social theology". 

This paper will first look at the evolution of the social work and phil- 
anthropic network of the Rooc, helping to shed light on some apparently 
contrasting views of Orthodox engagement in modern society. Several docu- 
ments will be briefly discussed, including the Law no. 489/2006 on religious 
freedom and general status of denominations, the 2008 Statutes of the Rooc, 
and various documents related to the Church's status as a "social services pro- 
vider" These documents will be taken into consideration here as grounds for 
understanding the crystallization of Romanian Orthodox social thought, for 
although most of them express a cooperative effort between Church and state, 
they function primarily as forms of institutionalization of pre-existing prac- 
tices and procedures. 

This will be followed by a presentation and analysis of the development 
of the Romanian Orthodox "social theology" as a reflection on the mission of 
the Church in late modernity. A comparative look into the development 


1 This work was supported by the strategic grant POSDRU/89/1.5/S/62259, Project: ‘Applied 
Social, Human and Political Sciences. Postdoctoral Training and Postdoctoral Fellowships in 
Social, Human, and Political Sciences' co-financed by the European Social Fund within the 
Sectorial Operational Program Human Resources Development 2007-2013. 
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of social thought within the Russian and the Rooc promises to reveal more 
curious developments. Thus, we shall look at the relation between exist- 
ing social thought documents, notably the Bases of the Social Concept of the 
Russian Orthodox Church and its Basic Teaching on Human Dignity, Freedom, 
and Rights and the various isolated Romanian documents on the same topics. 

The issue at stake here is whether the development of “social theology” 
and of social action within the Rooc have come, or may come, together, as 
a coherent public “social concept’, despite their early parallel development. 
Is the Church’s developing social theology being publicly articulated (or not) 
to the Church’s institutional social initiatives? And are developments in the 
воос coherent with those of the Roc? 


Charity and Social Work: Building the Network 


In the beginning of the 1990s, all public expectations were high. From the 
(Orthodox) Church in particular, which had expressed its desire to come back 
to the public sphere, nothing less than an immediate full-scale engagement 
in social work was demanded. Such expectations were in sharp contrast with 
the situation of the Church itself: impoverished both of material and human 
resources, it had to rethink and adjust all of its structures in order to create the 
public role it was aiming for, and to negotiate with the Romanian state every 
step of the way.? 

Thus, in 1990, the Holy Synod presented its programme to the “revolution- 
ary" governing body of the Council of the Front for National Salvation (CFSN).? 
This programme was progressively put into practice: bilateral protocols and 
agreements were signed with the responsible state institutions for reintegrat- 
ing theological education in the public education system (from 1991), for the 
reinstatement of the institution of chaplaincy in the army, the medical system, 
and in prisons (1993, 1995, and 1997 respectively). In 1994, a central Bureau for 
the social assistance of the Rooc was established, with recommendations to 
create such bureaus in every diocese, and in 1997 the first experimental Norms 
for the organization of the Rooc's social assistance network were adopted 


2 I. Conovici, Ortodoxia ín Románia postcomunistd. Reconstructia unei identitáti publice 
[Orthodoxy in Post-Communist Romania. The Reconstruction of a Public Identity], vol. I 
(Cluj-Napoca, 2009), pp. 73-105. 

з Decision no. 439/1990 of the Holy Synod of the Rooc, Biserica Ortodoxă Romana (BOR), 
CVII, 1112 (1990), pp. 97-98. 
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(revised and implemented on a wider scale from 2001).^ In 2004 and 2005 the 
Rooc formally expressed its position on several bioethics concerns, publishing 
three documents on organ transplant, abortion (including contraception), and 
euthanasia.? In 2006, a new Law on religious freedom and the general status of 
denominations acknowledged the role of recognized denominations as 'social 
services providers. The 2008 Statutes for the organization and functioning of 
the Rooc included a full section on the social-philanthropic network of the 
Orthodox Church, a capillary system ranging from Patriarchate level to parish 
level. The same year, the Philanthropia Federation was established, including 
several Orthodox associations involved in social work, under the supervision 
of the church authorities. Aside from these, a multitude of other Orthodox 
associations continued to function, in various degrees of collaboration with 
the church hierarchy. In the following years, the Patriarchate signed coopera- 
tion Protocols with various ministries that articulated a system of Church-State 
cooperation, notably in the areas of social inclusion and social assistance." 
A project of Law on the financing of church-based social initiatives (up to 8096 
of state subsidies for such social projects)? successfully passed through the 
Romanian Parliament in 201, but was resent to the Parliament by the President 
of Romania for re-examination, and its fate is yet to be determined. 


Conovici, Ortodoxia, vol. 1-2 (2009-2010). 

5 The document on the position of the Holy Synod on organ transplant was adopted in 2004 
(Decision no. 1729/2004, BOR, CXXII, 5-8), and the documents on abortion and contracep- 
tion and on euthanasia (published in Glasul Bisericii (GB) [The Voice of the Church] LXV, 5-8 
(2006), pp. 224-229 and pp. 230—232 respectively) in 2005. 

6 Art. 37 (1) b, art. 50 d. and j, art. 55 f and k, 61, 65, 67 a and d), art 76 d), art. 84 (1), 90, 92 
с, 95, 98 j, 102 g, j, for the detailed organization of the system at every level. Art. 137-139 
set up the general principles of the organization of this entire social assistance network. 
Authorised English version available online at: http://www.patriarhia.ro/ upload/docu- 
mente/121438488425759490.pdf. 

7 Namely the Protocol of Cooperation in the Field of Social Inclusion between the Romanian 
Patriarchate and the Romanian Government, signed in October 2007, and the Protocol of 
Cooperation on the Programme of ‘Medical and Spiritual Assistance’ between the Romanian 
Patriarchy and the Ministry of Health, signed in July 2008. 

8 Law project L384 of August 2nd 2009 on the establishment of a partnership between state 
and church in the field of social assistance. Project and evolution of legal procedures avail- 
able at: http://www.cdep.ro/pls/proiecte/upl_pck.proiect?cam=2&idp=10655. The project 
was apparently drafted without consulting potential beneficiaries: according to the Address 
no. 3972 of 9 May 201, sent by Patriarch Daniel to the President of the Commission for 
human rights, religious denominations, and minorities of the Romanian Senate, the Rooc 
had not been consulted, and previous legal provisions were deemed more favourable. 
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The Social Concept Debate: Converging or Competing Strands? 


Many observers descried the absence of a clearly defined Romanian Orthodox 
social teaching that would structure the Church's stance within and towards 
contemporary society throughout the post-communist period.” Having 
acknowledged that absence, there are several ways these authors have dealt 
with it. One solution was to claim that the Rooc was not interested in this issue 
as a matter of fact, and point to the absence of any indication of the Rooc’s 
interest in social engagement. This has been a recurrent theme particularly in 
the mass-media since the very early 1990s. Much of this is due to the fact that, 
despite growing publication of such data since the second half of the 2000s, 
most of the Church’s social projects remain somewhat low-profile, and appear 
only seldom in the public eye. 

Since the 1990$ the opposite approach has been a denial of the need for 
any rigid body of social doctrine within the Orthodox Church, as Orthodox 
teachings on society аге not to be bound by such absolute definitions.!° The 
approach of the Russian Church, with its clear, authoritative documents 
only partially departs from this model, as it sets down only general principles 
and guidelines to be followed by the whole of the Church's body rather than 
detailed instructions. A terminological debate emerged in the early 2000s on 
whether in the (Romanian) Orthodox Church such documents could or should 
even exist, and on what form they would need to take. "Social doctrine" was 
discarded by almost all Orthodox theologians, on grounds of a lack of unique 
magisterial authority in the Orthodox Church. "Social ethics" and later "social 


9 For example LI. Ica, Jr., ‘Dilema sociala a Bisericii Ortodoxe: radiografia unei probleme’, 
in Gândirea socială a Bisericii. Fundamente—documente—analize—perspective [Тһе 
Social Dilemma of the Orthodox Church: Diagnosing a Problem, in The Social Thought 
of the Church. Foundations—Documents— Sources— Perspectives], ed. LI. Ica, Jr 
G. Marani (Sibiu, 2002), pp. 527—564; T. Baconsky, 'Comunitatea imaturá si dimensiu- 
nea etică a tranzitiei, in Creştinism si democrație [‘The Immature Community and the 
Ethical Dimension of Transition' in Christianity and Democracy] (Bucharest, 2010), 
рр. 575-586; В. Uertz, ‘Etica socialá a Ortodoxiei ca element care contribuie cu idei in 
cadrul procesului politic, in Un suflet pentru Europa. Dimensiunea religioasă a unui proiect 
politic |'Orthodox Social Ethics as an Element Contributing With Ideas to the Political 
Process, in A Soul for Europe. The Religious Dimension of a Political Project], ed. R. Carp 
(Bucharest, 2005), pp. 215-235. 

10 For example І. Ungureanu, ‘Doctrina socială ortodoxă: între propunere reală si discurs 
ideologic’ ['Orthodox Social Doctrine: Real Proposal or Ideological Discourse?'], in Carp 
(ed.), Un suflet, pp. 252—262. While accepting the need to reflect on social issues, the 
author refuses the concept of a unified body of social doctrine. 
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thought" were preferred, reflecting the flexibility of the Church's stance and 
the possible option of dispensing with normative, authoritative documents on 
social issues. 

One may indeed detect the indirect influence of both the body of Catholic 
social doctrine and of the 2000 Russian Bases of the Social Concept in the articu- 
lation of a distinctive Romanian Orthodox social thought. If anything, the very 
existence of such authoritative documents challenged Romanian Christian 
thinkers into discussing the necessity of the creation of such a normative body 
in the Romanian public sphere as well. Significantly, a first coherent volume 
on the Church's social thought, published in 2002," included international 
contributions by Catholic and Orthodox thinkers and theologians, and pub- 
lished two prominent sources of authoritative Church social thought, the 1991 
Centesimus Annus encyclical by Pope John Paul II and the 2000 Bases of the 
Social Concept from the ROC. 

A partial alternative conceptual solution was given by the creation, under 
the aegis of the Metropolitan of Oltenia, of the Centre for Applied Theology, 
focusing on bioethical and (secondarily) human rights issues. This body was 
to publish several studies online on issues like abortion, contraception, and 
human rights within the Orthodox Church in general. This approach signi- 
fied the Church hierarchy's increasing concern with bioethical issues, which 
also led to the creation, in 2001, of a National Bioethics Commission of the 
RooC." It is within this context that the Holy Synod of the Rooc approved its 
only clear and detailed instructions on three topics: organ transplant, abortion 
and contraception, and euthanasia. After issuing these, the normativization 
process in the Romanian Church appears to have stopped after 2005, and its 
Bioethics commission ceased to meet. 

The connection between the two approaches was notably made by theo- 
logian Radu Preda, who propounded the reunion of traditional moral the- 
ology and of the Orthodox reflection of contemporary issues in one diverse 
yet relatively cohesive body of Orthodox opinion on these topics under the 
umbrella of yet another concept, namely “social theology"? This solution has 
gained some favour in the Rooc, and Radu Preda was able to develop specific 
courses on social theology in his own Faculty of Theology in Cluj-Napoca, and 
engaged in a sustained effort of document publications, studies, analyses etc. 


11 Icá, Jr., Marani (eds.), Gándirea. 

12 BOR CXIX, 7-12, pp. 507-509. 

13 See for example Radu Preda's website, http://teologia-sociala.ro/, dedicated to the devel- 
opment of social theology as a theological discipline, and related projects. 
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pertaining to this same field of social theology.!* Within this framework, the 
Russian Church's documents are explicitly presented as sources of inspiration 
for reflection and action in the Romanian Church. In this, they are coupled 
with inter-Orthodox documents and other texts emanating from Orthodox 
authorities. 

However, the terminological debate appears to have captured the interest 
of only a handful of theologians and of some Church intellectuals, but not so 
much that of the Church hierarchy. Patriarch Teoctist hardly mentioned the 
topic at all, while Patriarch Daniel apparently uses concepts like social doc- 
trine, social thought, and social theology as synonyms.!6 Other bishops rou- 
tinely prefer to focus on specific issues rather than on giving a name to the 
Church's approach to social problems and related contemporary issues. 

It is in relation to the Church's charitable and social work that we can find 
an officially accepted definition of the Rooc's approach. This is summed up 
by the catch-phrase "liturgy and philanthropy" advocated in his writings by 
Metropolitan of Moldova and later Romanian Patriarch Daniel Ciobotea in his 
writings." With this phrase he defined his option of articulating social and 
medical care with spiritual assistance in one organic process of healing the 
human person—and, to an extent, society—on all levels. The concept is gen- 
erally used strictly in the context of the Church's social work/philanthropic 
engagement, and it has been to some extent institutionalised through its 


14 Preda also initiated and coordinated, together with jurist Radu Carp, the series "Theologia 
socialis' for a publishing house in Cluj-Napoca, a series today amounting to around 
20 volumes. 

15 A further tentative move of the authors was an attempt to politically articulate this 
particular strand of Orthodox thought into an Orthodox worldview-inspired version 
of a Christian-Democratic doctrine, and published several studies and volumes, like, 
for example: В. Carp, D. Gratian Gal, S. Muresan, В. Preda, In cáutarea binelui comun: 
pentru o viziune cregtind a democratiei romänesti [In search of the common good: for a 
Christian vision on Romanian democracy] (Cluj-Napoca, 2008); T. Baconsky, Crestinism si 
democratie [Christianity and Democracy] (Bucharest, 2010). 

16 For example in: ‘Drepturile omului—responsabilitate pentru demnitate. Cáteva 
considerații teologice’ ['Human Rights—Responsibility for Dignity. Some Theological 
Reflections'], Address of His Beatitude Daniel, Patriarch of Romania, to the Symposium 
‘Dignity and Justice for All’, Bucharest, 13 December 2008, at http://www.patriarhia.ro/ 
layouts/images/File/DREPTURILE%200MULUL pdf. 

17 For example in his volumes of collected papers, sermons, and speeches: Confessing 
the Truth in Love. Orthodox Perceptions of Life, Mission, and Unity (Iasi, 2001); Däruire si 
däinuire. Raze si chipuri de lumina din istoria si spiritualitatea románeascá [Giving and 
Permanence. Rays and Figures of Light in Romanian History and Spirituality] (Iasi, 2005). 
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inscription in the Church Statute, but, as it is, it is no substitute for a methodi- 
cal reflection on the place of the Church in contemporary public life. 


Orthodox Perspectives on Contemporary Issues: 
A Comparative View 


However, if the Holy Synod ceased to issue normative documents on contem- 
porary social, economic, or political issues, there has been, within the Rooc, 
quite a lot of debate about issues such as democracy, human rights, seculariza- 
tion, globalization, or bioethical issues. In order to highlight the gradual posi- 
tioning of the Rooc as a whole in relation to such issues, we shall attempt to 
sketch here a comparison with the normative statements of the вос, namely 
the latter's Bases of the Social Concept of the Russian Orthodox Church (2000) 
and the Russian Orthodox Church's Basic Teaching on Human Dignity, Freedom, 
and Rights (2008).18 

Compared to the Russian Bases ofthe Social Concept which evokes explicitly 
the general “service to the Nation” of the Orthodox Churches, the Romanian 
reflection hardly associates social service to the people with service to the 
Nation. The national and the social-medical discourses within the Romanian 
Orthodox discourse appear to be largely (and increasingly) disconnected, 
while the Russian 2000 document strongly emphasizes it. The emphasis may 
be due to the fact that clear documents do exist in the Russian Church, and 
the national issue is approached as programmatic. However, even where such 
documents do exist in the Rooc, the national dimension is either non-exis- 
tent (e.g. in the document on abortion) or is treated separately from the social 
dimension of the Church (as in the Rooc 2008 Statute).!9 

Likewise, unlike in the Russian Bases of the Social Concept, Romanian social 
thought appears to be generally disconnected from reflection on Church-State 
relations, despite the fact that “social partnership" between church and state 


18 We have used for the purpose of this paper the English version of the documents avail- 
able on the website of the Department for External Church Relations of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, at http://www.mospat.ru/en/documents/social-concepts/ (Basis of 
the Social Concept) and http://www.mospat.ru/en/documents/dignity-freedom-rights/ 
(Basic Teaching on Human Dignity) respectively. 

19 While the Church defines itself as a ‘national Church’ and ‘Church of the Nation’ in article 
5 of its Statutes, which is a programmatic statement, service to the nation is not further 
referenced in the aforementioned articles concerning the social-philanthropic structures 
of the Church. 
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was one of the key novelties of the 2006 Law on religious freedom and the 
general status of denominations. In the Romanian case, this seems to be due 
largely to an intense compartmentalization of the church's approach of these 
respective fields. 

There is, however, one exception. Unlike the Russian hierarchs, from the 
1990s onwards Romanian Orthodox authors have expressed, with few excep- 
tions (among them none of the Church hierarchs), a clear favour for democ- 
racy as a political regime, including political pluralism and the rule of law.?9 
Despite misunderstanding and discontent as to some of the social effects 
brought about by such political regimes, namely the tolerance of moral evils 
and the legalization of immoral behaviour, as well as a certain atomization 
of society (which are not perceived as directly related to the political regime 
proper, but rather to external influences), Romanian hierarchs never actually 
questioned the legitimacy of a democratic political regime.?! The distinction 
between the two Orthodox approaches is obviously to be connected with the 
specific political evolutions in their respective jurisdictions. 

On the other hand, in the Romanian Church there are few, if any, specific 
reflections on key notions like work and property (which are treated separately 
in the Russian Bases of the Social Concept); these are being approached largely 
from the traditional perspective of moral theology. Likewise, there are few the- 
oretical reflections on the meanings and difficulties of secular law as such. The 
topic is seldom examined, save for moral theology works,?? or is being exam- 
ined indirectly, in the context of the reflection on human rights. 

It is on the topic of human rights that the position of the two Churches 
appears to be the most similar. Thus, there is an equally distinctive note in 
the Russian documents and the Romanian Orthodox discourse concerning the 
key notion of liberty. In both cases, liberty is understood as freedom of choice 
and freedom from sin.?? Embodying an essential principle of Orthodox anthro- 
pology, the logical consequence of such a definition of freedom is a radical 
reinterpretation of human rights from a theological perspective, and places 


20 бее І. Conovici, ‘UOrthodoxie roumaine et la modernité. Le discours officiel de l'Église 
Orthodoxe Roumaine aprés 1989, Studia Politica. The Romanian Political Science Review 
IV/2 (2004), pp. 389-420. 

21 Conovici, ‘LOrthodoxie’; Ortodoxia, vol. I, pp. 204-207. 

22 For example in Irineu (Pop-Bistriteanul), Cu Hristos pe calea vieții [With Christ on the 
Path of Life] (Cluj-Napoca, 2006). 

23 For example in the Basic Teaching on Human Dignity, chapter II. We documented the 
articulation of the Romanian Orthodox perspective in Conovici, L'Orthodoxie'; Ortodoxia, 
vol. I, pp. 173-177. 
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the Orthodox position in a fundamental tension with the secular concept of 
human rights.?* Human dignity is also defined within the theological frame- 
work of understanding man as imago Dei, and this adds to the deepening of 
this tension. 

Yet as shown by Agadzhanyan,”° Van der Zweerde,?® and others, this does 
notimply a wholesale refusal of the secular concept of human rights. The latter 
may be, and indeed is routinely used as an instrument for dialogue and negotia- 
tion with the State, with various national and international institutions, organi- 
zations, and NGOs, and itis publicly acknowledged as an imperfect instrument. 
Thus, the secular concept of human rights is integrated discursively and used 
instrumentally as a form of functional adaptation to contemporary society; it 
is never endorsed as such, nor accepted as theologically sound. 

Nor does this signify the impossibility of a long-term functional relation of 
the Orthodox Church with the secular concept of human rights. One may well 
note that a largely similar tension is to be found in the relation of Catholic 
social doctrine to the concept of human rights. Though it admits a certain 
autonomy of the human person?/—which is more difficult to envisage in 
the Orthodox Church— Catholic doctrine poses the divinely instated law of 
nature as the fundamental grounding of human rights, making it impossible to 
acknowledge human rights that would be in conflict with Divine law, and thus 
departing from the secular concept of human rights. Thus, as José Casanova 
put it,2® while the Catholic Church did struggle considerably against various 
trends of modernity, it did ultimately come to terms with it, at least to some 
extent— partly, we may add, by accepting this inherent tension and the partial 
'privatization' of its own worldview. 

However, there are distinctive nuances between the Romanian discourses 
and the Russian documents even in the approach to human rights. After adopt- 
ing a more cautious stance in the 1990s, Romanian hierarchs and theologians 


24  Asnotedalso by E. van der Zweerde, ‘Uneasy Alliances. Liberal, Religious and Philosophical 
Human Rights Discourse, in Orthodox Christianity and Human Rights, ed. A. Brüning, 
E. van der Zweerde (Leuven-Paris-Walpole, MA, 2012), for example pp. 58-60. 

25 А. Agadjanian, Russian Orthodox Vision of Human Rights: Recent Documents and Their 
Significance (Erfurt, 2008), pp. 9-11, 20. 

26 Vander Zweerde, ‘Uneasy Alliances’. 

27 As expressed, for instance, in the Pastoral Constitution on the Church in the Modern 
World Gaudium et Spes of the Second Vatican Council (1965) 36, 41, 55 etc.; for the quali- 
fied use of the term, see also Pope Benedict XVI's Encyclical Caritas in Veritate (2009). 

28 J. Casanova, ‘Civil Society and Religion: Retrospective Reflections on Catholicism and 
Prospective Reflections on Islam’, Social Research 68/4 (2001), pp. 1041-1080. 
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appear to have developed, on the whole, a more positive opinion on human 
rights than the one reflected in the 2000 and 2008 Russian documents. 

Thus, where the Russian documents place human dignity first (with free- 
dom as a correlate notion), Romanian theologians emphasize freedom (with 
human dignity being treated as a correlate notion). While human dignity more 
commonly came up as a topic in homilies, intended for a smaller audience, the 
key concept in other public occasions and on social and political topics was 
that of liberty. It is only recently that the two began to be systematically recon- 
nected, in a move probably inspired by their prominence in both Catholic 
social doctrine and in other Orthodox Churches' social thought. 

The correlation of individual and collective rights appears relatively similar 
both in the Russian and the Romanian positions, an approach again grounded 
in the personalism endorsed by both Churches. A discrete primacy of collec- 
tive rights and of the common good is implied by the refusal to oppose indi- 
vidual interests to the general, community interests. Rights are in both cases 
correlated with responsibilities or duties (though, while the Russian docu- 
ments emphasize the first notion, Romanians seem to favour the latter).?? As 
personal well-being must be correlated with the common good out of neces- 
sity, this view may possibly (though not necessarily) allow for a certain limita- 
tion of individual freedom. 

Unlike the Russian documents, Romanian hierarchs do not seem to be con- 
cerned with specific socio-economic rights—a “right to employment" evoked 
in the 2000 Russian document is never mentioned in the Romanian context. 
"Social justice" is occasionally mentioned, but remains vague and declarative 
as a term. 

On the right to life, referred to Chapter IV.2 of the Basic Teaching on Human 
Dignity, both Churches have a similar position, though the Romanian Church 
has a more detailed official document. Thus, both Churches uphold the right to 
life from conception until natural death. Again, the Rooc has adopted a more 
detailed document on the topic of euthanasia, with an extensive reflection on 
the issue of what constitutes the natural end of life. Though any form of eutha- 
nasia is categorically rejected, the document equally warns against excessive 
therapeutical procedures meant to artificially prolong life beyond its natural 
limit.30 

On the other hand, for the Romanian Church, the death penalty is not a 
pressing issue: it was abolished after the fall of the Communist regime, and 
public discussion of the topic virtually disappeared from the Romanian public 


29 . Conovici, L'Orthodoxie, pp. 390-399. 
30  Seen.5. 
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place after the country became a member of the Council of Europe in 1993. In 
the Rooc, crime and punishment are being exclusively dealt with in relation to 
religious assistance in prisons and appear to be rather low profile issues, save 
in the context of the massive Romanian migration to Southern Europe, where 
it is debated within the framework of migration issues.?! 

Other notions like war and peace, globalization, and secularism are treated 
together in the Romanian Church. Beyond the occasional appeals against war 
and comments on human suffering (the latter in a homiletic context), which 
draw little public attention, other than in exceptional саѕеѕ,22 such topics 
are rarely on the Romanian Church's public agenda. Globalization, secular- 
ization, and secularism draw largely negative, or at least reserved comments 
from Romanian authors, and references to these notions are an integral part of 
most speeches and sermons by Romanian hierarchs in all European or inter- 
national contexts. For along time after the collapse of Communism, Romanian 
Orthodox hierarchs and theologians largely refused to acknowledge any 
advance of secularization in Котапіа,33 but this seems to have changed in the 
last few years, particularly after Romania's integration in the European Union 
in 2007. However, one should note that, while the aforementioned notions 
are occasionally being discussed in extenso in some public speeches made by 
Romanian hierarchs in international and/or ecumenical contexts, they are fre- 
quently included only as catchwords in homilies proper. 

A more significant difference between the Romanian and the Russian 
approach appears in this context, namely concerning the Church's role as 
intercessor (Chapter 5 of the Basic Teaching on Human Dignity) and active 
defender of human rights; there is no 'call to action' in the Romanian context 
similar to that of the 2008 Russian document. Romanian hierarchs and theo- 
logians prefer to articulate the need to ‘uphold’ rather than ‘fight for’ human 
rights (in their rectified sense).?* 

What the Rooc did do, so as to send a clear statement of the importance of 
this field for its mission and for the fact that social care is one of its inherent 


31 Thus, Romanian Orthodox Bishop Siluan (Span) of Italy championed the cause of 
Romanian emigrants to Italy and struggled against the Italian media prejudice against 
Romanian emigrants as criminal, as for example in a press communiqué issued on 
February 24, 2009, in which he expresses his 'sadness and indignation' about such unwar- 
ranted generalizations. 

32 Like the Joint Appeal for peace of Patriarch Teoctist and Pope John Paul II in May, 1999. 

33 Р. Barbu, Republica absentă. Politica si societate ín Románia postcomunistă [The Absent 
Republic. Politics and Society in post-Communist Romania] (Bucharest, 2004), pp. 285- 
289; Conovici, Ortodoxia, vol. I, pp. 178-196. 

34 бее for example Patriarch Daniel's comments in ‘Drepturile’. 
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missions, was to incorporate provisions on the Church's social care network 
in the Church Statute, throughout the entire document, as well as in a special 
chapter. Both chaplaincy in public institutions (art. 135-136) and the Church's 
social care network (art. 137-139 and passim) are evoked and clearly articulated 
in the Statute (these are mentioned in the Russian Church Statute as well, but 
without any organizational details). 


Strengths and Weaknesses of the Missing Word. A Problem and 
Its Consequences 


The consequences of the lack of specific official guidelines on social issues in 
the Rooc are manifold. On the one hand, this allows for a level of flexibility and 
a plurality of positions and sources of such thought gaining authority within 
the Church. Reflection on social issues takes place on multiple levels: church 
hierarchy, clergy (and particularly the great spiritual fathers), and laity. Thus, 
various (even diverging) points of view can be encompassed in the general 
Orthodox reflection. On the other hand, the lack of such guidelines can both 
suggest disinterest or encourage more extreme positions and their diffusion 
as the Orthodox perspective, as there are no clear possibilities to check radical 
views with official statements. 

As the use of existing authoritative discourses on social thought becomes 
increasingly generalized in the воос, it seems likely that, eventually, its hier- 
archy will develop its own normative body in that field. For the moment, how- 
ever, this does not appear to be a priority for the Romanian Church hierarchy. 
It is the practical development of the Church's social assistance network that 
seems to be absorbing more and more of the Church's energies to this day, as 
well as an attempt to bring some order into it and keep its growing complexity 
under some sort of control. 

With respect to the Church's social projects, at least as far as cooperation 
with public authorities is concerned, the Romanian Church appears to be 
using a dual language: one for dialogue and negotiation with the state, and 
the other to explain to the general public the consequent activities as they are 
understood by the Church itself. The first is reproducing the (largely secular) 
contemporary medical and social institutions' politico-medical jargon, with 
a brief signalling of the added importance of spiritual care and values. The 
second emphasizes more strongly the correlation between sacramental and 
social care, between spiritual and physical healing, between the care for the 
soul, the body, and society. Notions like social co-responsibility, solidarity, and 
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the duties engendered by human rights help bind together the two types of 
discourse, though they resonate stronger in the latter type. 


A Paradox Overcome? 


Thus, the Rooc finds itself in a curious position. On the one hand, it is placing 
greater emphasis on its social engagement and the practical development of 
its social networks, which are normatively defined in the Church Statute as an 
integral part of the Church’s mission. This, however, is rendered difficult by the 
heterogeneity of these networks, which requires the Church to expend great 
organizational efforts in order to make them more cohesive, while at the same 
time relying more and more on the State to subsidise such efforts. 

On the other hand, the Rooc seems to make—officially—relatively few 
efforts to integrate this social effort in a wider conceptualization of the place 
of the Church within late modern society. The exceptions to this normative 
shyness are the bioethics-related documents issued in 2004-2005, privileg- 
ing moral issues. The Romanian Church hierarchy seems to move with more 
ease on ethical and moral than on socio-political and economic grounds. The 
task of developing a Romanian Orthodox social thought or “social theology” is 
largely delegated to theologians, save on the key topic of human rights, where 
Patriarch Daniel appears to be interested in taking the lead. 

This paradoxical evolution of social work and social thought of the 
Orthodox Church on separate tracks may be due, in part, to the partly decen- 
tralized construction and incremental institutionalization of the Rooc's social 
role. Church-State relations, the development of religious education in pub- 
lic schools, of chaplaincy in public institutions, of philanthropic and social 
networks, were each constructed and then negotiated with distinctive state 
institutions, which in turn led to a compartmentalization of the Church's inter- 
pretation of these various fields, and their articulation in one homogenous 
Orthodox understanding of the Church’s role in the late modern public sphere 
became more and more difficult. 

Theoretical reflection on such issues was thus delegated to a body of theo- 
logical and other "experts", and appears to have been treated as one more sepa- 
rate field of action in the context of the Church's efforts to establish itself as 
a significant actor in the Romanian public space. However, there are indica- 
tions that this situation may be changing. Notably, Patriarch Daniel, who was 
himself a scholarly theologian before becoming hierarch, and who seems to 
be particularly interested in emphasising the leading role of the Patriarchate 
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in all areas of Church action, has become ever more active in the conceptual 
framing of the Orthodox Church's mission in the contemporary public space. 

This may help put an end to this paradoxical development within the Rooc 
and also assist in bridging the gap between the Rooc’s ever more active social 
engagement and its incomplete and disparate reflection on the meaning 
and direction of its overall engagement with contemporary society. Still, it is 
unclear whether this will in the end materialize in a distinctive authoritative 
body of documents, such as was the case in the ROC, or whether the Romanian 
Church will continue to prefer its more flexible approach. 
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Participating in the Global Community: 
The "Syndesmos" Experience of the Kazan 
Orthodox Youth* 


Ekaterina Khodzhaeva 


Religious organizations, among other groups that developed in Russia in the 
post-Soviet period, are actively interested in involving young people in their 
sphere of influence. While at the beginning of the 1990s the main activities 
in this direction were undertaken by new Russian religious organizations and 
groups, by the end of the decade similar efforts were made by representatives 
of "traditional" Russian confessions as well, especially the Roc of the Moscow 
Patriarchate. 

The initiatives of the Roc directed to influence the youth could be inter- 
preted as nothing less than paradoxical. On the one hand it had been pos- 
tulated that Orthodox people, and the youth in particular, should follow the 
traditional and conservative life style and values, presented and sustained by 
the Church. On the other hand, the Church mission has used various means 
to reach the youth, sometimes even non-traditional and debatable ones (for 
instance, the speeches held at rock-concerts by Andrei Kuraev, one of the most 
famous Orthodox missionaries in Russia). These means appear to have been 
adopted from various kinds of Protestant denominations and are now used by 
the most active and non-conservative part of the Roc clergymen. 

The youth which is part of the Orthodox communities has to choose its own 
position between the more conservative and the more liberal options. Besides, 
a share of the Orthodox leaders had broadened the scope of their contacts 
with other Orthodox поместные [local] Churches and have participated 
or are participating in ecumenism. As a result, in some Russian regions the 
exchanges and mutual cooperation is part of clerical activity, while the youth 
parishioners engage in international contacts. This process could be consid- 
ered as a way of liberalization of Orthodox life style in Russia. While visiting a 
Western country or hosting foreign co-believers, the Russian Orthodox youth 
learn cultural pluralism and other models “of how to be Orthodox Christians". 

This article aims to describe a particular case of such joint international 
activity, that of the small Orthodox youth community in Kazan’. Kazan’ is the 
* This article was prepared with financial support of Ministry of Education and Science of 
Russian Federation, contract 14.B37.21.0523. 
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capital of the Republic of Tatarstan, one of the ethno-national regions in the 
Volga district of Russia. Usually it is considered as one of the “Muslim” regions 
of the country. The majority of the population is ethnically Tatar (53,296) and 
Russian (39,7%); traditionally they belong to Islam and Orthodoxy, respec- 
tively. As such, both the Orthodox community as well as Muslim enjoys a dom- 
inant status in Tatarstan. 

The main question of the article is: "What does it mean for the Orthodox 
youth from a Russian province to be involved into the world Church activ- 
ism?" The article is based on the interviews I have conducted in 2009 and 201 
with youth activists from one of the Kazan' parishes, affiliated with the World 
Youth Fellowship “Syndesmos”, as well as on other empirical data (participant 
observation of some events at the parish, and one interview with a foreign par- 
ticipant). I will attempt to show the main aspects of such international collabo- 
ration of the Church activists in Kazan’, the problems that they have to resolve, 
and the mechanism of carrying out this kind of activity on the grass-roots level. 
The first section deals with the community in Kazan' Orthodox environment; 
the second part of the article presents the “Syndesmos experience". 


Youth Activism and the Community 


The community is based in St Serafim Sarovskii parish in Kazan' which was 
established in 1999, but the intensive missionary and social activity has begun 
in 2005, when the main Church of St Serafim was constructed. The church 
dean archpriest Dmitrii Salkov is strongly engaged in the youth work within 
the Kazan' Diocese. From 2000 to 2003 he was the Head of the Department 
of the youth work, and from 2003 onward he is the head of the Catechization 
and Religious Education Department at the Diocese. Additionally, since 2009 
he has been working as the Kazan' dean. His parish thus holds the status of 
the main center of youth work at the city level. For instance, the catechization 
courses that were organized in 2007 are still based at St Serafim Sarovskii par- 
ish. These courses are intended for the education not only of ordinary laymen, 
but also of catechism teachers from different parishes in Kazan’ All of these 
people are teachers at the Sunday school. 

The youth community was formed at this parish in 2007 and has been 
very active ever since. It brings together young people, who frequently take 
part in liturgy and who were personally invited to the parish community by 


1 According to the last Census 2010, at http://www.perepis-2010.ru/results of the census/ 
results-inform.php. 
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Fr Dmitrii. Most of the activists also attended the catechization courses and 
later themselves became teachers at these courses. In 2008 the St Serafim Youth 
Fellowship was officially established. Nowadays it unites 40 young people, but 
the main body of the Fellowship consists of no more than ten people, mostly 
young women. Among the Fellowship's members there are several people 
(mainly male) who are not young in the strict sense of the word, rather adults 
of over thirty. 

The scope of activities of this group is very broad. I classify them according 
to the meanings that were articulated by the young people themselves during 
our conversations and interviews. 

1. Religious events. The central element of the everyday life of these com- 
munities is the Fellowship (named "Youth") liturgy, usually conducted by 
Fr Dmitrii himself or by the other priest, Fr Sergei (Titov). The young people 
help the priests in the altar room, and sing in the choir. In this format of the 
liturgy the priest uses the opportunity to explain the sense of each part of 
the liturgy and to answer questions after the service is over. Besides, the 
Fellowship members initiate the other services. For example, every Monday 
the service named “the beginning of the good deals" is conducted. 

While the liturgy plays the central role in the religious life of the Fellowship, 
the youth community is engaged in other activities as well. Every Thursday 
the «Евангельские беседы» | “Gospels фаз” | are organized by Fr Dmitrii, and 
these meetings are the most popular among the Fellowship members. Based 
on the personal contact between the priest and the young people this form of 
work unifies and consolidates the Fellowship and exerts influence on the new 
members. For instance, some of the informants have emphasized that they 
decided to attempt to come to the parish and to share in the Fellowship activ- 
ity after having visited the Thursday meetings. 

2. The cultural life of the community is one of the largest spheres of youth 
activism at the parish and includes different directions. Every Sunday (except 
for the summer period) the film club meetings are organized. The scope of the 
films is very large and includes the classic films (such as A. Tarkovskii) as well 
as modern Western and Russian movies. The main aim of such meetings is not 
to disseminate Christian films, but to familiarize youth with high-level cinema- 
tography. After the film the youth and the clergymen usually discuss it mainly 
in Christian terms and present a religious interpretation. Priests consider this 
to be a very important means of missionary work. 

Every summer the youth camp «Умиление» ["Tenderness"] is organized, 
normally nearby Makar'ev Monastery. The youth of this camp has various 
duties, like helping the monks with the restoration of the monastery. Open 
air liturgy is the central element of the camp’s religious life: many of the infor- 
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mants told me that the Divine service in the forest gave them a unique impres- 
sion of unity with God and consolidated the youth community. Guests from 
different parishes often give lectures, and there are many training and educa- 
tional events taking place. 

Some of the Fellowship's members are participating in the youth choir 
«Распев» ["Chant"]. Sometimes the Fellowship joins in with activities initiated 
by youth from other parishes. For instance, in the 2010 and 2011 the Candlemas 
day dancing party was organized by this Fellowship and by the youth commu- 
nity from the parish of St Paraskeva Church. 

The Fellowship is very active in establishing contacts with activists from 
Moscow and other Russian cities. They organized and hosted meetings with 
pilgrims and fellow believers coming to Kazan’. 

And of course the members of the Fellowship spend a lot of time together: 
going to the movies, theatres, they celebrate Easter, Christmas, birthdays. 

3. The social work and initiatives. This consists mainly of material help to low- 
income families. For instance, the Fellowship takes a permanent patronage over 
8 families by supplying them with food and clothing. Some of the Fellowship's 
members are participating in the activity of the Medical Department of Kazan’ 
Diocese that is also based at the same parish. Fellowship participates in the 
action “Orthodox blood donor": many of the Fellowship’s members are donors 
and they also motivate their relatives and friends to take part in this program. 
Sometimes young people organize concerts and puppet shows for the sick chil- 
dren and adult patients at the hospitals and other centres. Occasionally the 
members of the Fellowship visit a school for disabled children to help out, give 
a concert performance, and to talk about God. 

4. Public work of the Fellowship consists of handing out leaflets and holding 
protests on the streets against abortion, public discussion about the orthodox 
family life style, and inviting the population of the neighbourhood to take part 
in the parish life. 

5. Educational activity. As was mentioned above the catechization courses 
were organized by the parish. Three Fellowship members are working as teach- 
ers at these courses, while eight people teach children at the parish Sunday 
school. 

As such, there is a large scope of youth community activities that are not 
limited to religious needs of the followers. The liturgy and personal contact 
with the priest within the frame of the "Gospels talks" are central and impor- 
tant elements of the Fellowship communication. But other needs of young 
parishioners are also taken into account: cultural and educational needs, a 
possibility to exercise social altruism, as well as many leisure-time activities. 
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Syndesmos, the World Fellowship of Orthodox youth, was established as a fed- 
eration of the Orthodox youth organizations in 1953 with the aim 'to develop 
cooperation and communication among Orthodox youth movements and 
theological schools around the world, and to promote within them a deeper 
understanding and vision of their common faith? The special emphasis on 
cooperation with other Christians and with people of other faiths as well 
as the better understanding within Oriental Orthodox Churches makes this 
Fellowship one of instruments of the ecumenical movement in the youth 
environment.? The Roc started participating in Syndesmos in 1971, when the 
current Patriarch, Kirill I, attended the Syndesmos meeting in Oslo. He also 
worked as a Syndesmos Executive Committee member from 1977 to 1980, 
and according to his testimony it was a time of fruitful relationship between 
Russian Orthodox youth and Finnish Orthodox youth organizations under the 
umbrella of Syndesmos.* After the collapse of the Soviet Union five Russian 
Orthodox organizations became members of this World Fellowship.? 

The international activity of Kazan' parish has picked up pace since 2007, 
when the Youth Fellowship of St Serafim became an associated member of 
Syndesmos. Previously some visits at Syndesmos events were arranged for 
Fr Dmitrii. The first two years the Church youth from Kazan' participated in 
some events in a guest status. For example, some young people took part in the 
meeting organized on 31 May and ı June 2007 in Moscow. The St Filaret Institute 
under the patronage of the Missionary Department of the Moscow Patriarchy 
played the role of the host organization with support from Syndesmos. This 
conference unified people from different countries, and not only Orthodox 
believers: some Protestant and Catholic priests also took part in this event, 
participating under the framework of the ecumenical movement. The main 


2 Seehttp://www.syndesmos.org/content/en/index.php. 

3 E.Hookway, The History and Work of SYNDESMOS 1943-1996, at http://www.syndesmos.org/ 
content/en/texts/files/Text o2 Esther 1995.pd£f; Н. Bos (ed.), The Bond of Unity: Syndesmos: 
Fifty Years of Work for Orthodox Youth and Unity (Athens, 2003). 

4 Metropolitan Kyrill of Smolensk, For the Life of the World (1992), at http://www.syndesmos. 
org/content/en/texts/files/Text_86%20For%twentiethe%zolife%200f%twentiethe%20 
world,%20Metropolite%20Kyrill,%201992.pdf. 

5 All Russia Orthodox Youth Movement—AROYM St Petersburg (Affiliated Member), Kolomna 
Theological Seminary (Affiliated Member), St Cosma and Damian, Annunciation Parish 
Centre (Affiliated Member), St Serafim of Kazan' (Associated Member), St Petersburg 
Theological Academy (Associated Member) http://syndesmostemporary.blogspot.fr/p/ 
member-movements.html. 
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subject of this meeting was the peculiarity of the missionary work in the 
Eastern Churches. 

Another example of the international experience was the participation 
of two activists in Syndesmos Diaconia Camp in Larisa (Greece) from 8-13 
September 2008. This camp was hosted by the Monastery of the Honourable 
Forerunner (St John the Baptist) in Anatoli Agia, Larisa. Though this stay was 
organized within the scope of the Syndesmos activity, the traveling expenses 
were paid by the parish. 

Since 2009 the Fellowship of St Serafim has some experience in hosting 
visits of Syndesmos members from the UsA and Western countries. The most 
important occasion was the International Orthodox Forum called "The Work 
with the Orthodox youth" which was organized in Kazan’ in the facilities of this 
parish in December 2009. This event was the initiative of Fr Dmitrii with the 
coordination of Fr Hildo Bos, the priest of the Hague-Netherlands eparchy of 
the Roc, who had headed Syndesmos from 1995 to 2003. This meeting brought 
together Orthodox leaders involved into youth work to share their experiences 
and ideas. The official number of participants was 35, and about half of them 
represented different Orthodox youth institutions in Russia. The parish was 
the key platform for the event, but a lot of meetings and activities were carried 
out in other venues (e.g. Kazan' Theological Seminary). There were also two 
meetings of participants with Kazan' Archbishop Anastasii. 

For my informants it was very important to have an opportunity to commu- 
nicate with the priests from Western countries: especially with Fr Hildo Bos, 
Fr Iulian Nistea from Paris, who is the representative of the Western-European 
metropolis of the Rooc, and others. During this event participants discussed 
the contemporary youth in Orthodoxy, exchanged their experiences, and con- 
sidered different methods of youth work such as youth camps, Bible clubs, 
social work initiatives, Internet platforms, and social networking. 

The self-assessment and self-reflection of the Syndesmos experience, pro- 
vided by the youth activists during the interviews allowed me to define three 
main aspects: language aspects, the perception of other everyday life patterns, 
and the intentions of the youth to participate in the international movement. 

1. Language aspects. First of all, the role of knowledge of the foreign lan- 
guages, primary English. To overcome the lack of good command in English 
among the youth parishioners the Fellowship members were offered an inten- 
sive language course before this forum began. This was to provide them with 
the opportunity to learn the language and communicate with the foreign par- 
ticipants. But according to the interviewees most of the Fellowship members 
used Russian as the main language of the everyday conversations, because 
almost all of the invited participants spoke Russian. Fr Iulian Nistea, who was 
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the only participant with no knowledge of Russian language, indicated that 
most of the Kazan' youth were incapable to communicate with him without an 
interpreter. In his opinion this was a peculiarity of the youth in Russian prov- 
ince (notonly Orthodox one) as he compared it with another Syndesmos event 
in St Petersburg that he had also attended and where almost all of the Russian 
participants knew English or another European language. 

Nevertheless, the recognition that Orthodoxy is not solely a Russian speak- 
ing community was one of the most significant effects of the Syndesmos 
experience. I would like to quote a sentence from an interview with a young 
woman (25 years old), who participated in her first international conference in 
Moscow in 2007. She said: ‘I had an idea that God understands only Russian’ 
[«y меня вот была такая мысль, что bor понимает только русский s3bIK» . 
And the necessity of a good command in English to communicate with her 
foreign co-believers was a great discovery for her. 

2. Perception of other everyday life patterns of the Orthodox community. 
During the conferences (both in Russia and abroad) the young people observe 
the everyday life of their co-believers from other countries and compare it with 
their personal experience. They learn how different the self-presentation of the 
Orthodox Christian could be, depending on the rules and norms from different 
cultures. For instance, after a meeting with the visitor from the us one of the 
girls recognized that people can speak about God laughing and joking, instead 
of in a pious and serious mood. Another example: two girls who attended the 
conference in Greece were very surprised to learn that other models of mis- 
sionary work were present in the monastery. Living together in one monastery 
and working together with people with another religious identity and perhaps 
"even" without faith was considered by my interviewees as a very strange and 
remarkable way of mission. 

Other models or patterns of the service were also interesting for the youth: 
how people can pray in the church sitting, instead of standing on their feet. 
Other iconic traditions and the history of Orthodox communities was not only 
learned from books, but observed or interiorized through their own experience. 

From the perspective of Fr Iulian, the pattern of self-presentation, discus- 
sion, and behaviour of the Orthodox youth from the Russian province, as seen 
in Kazan, reminded him of the Romanian youth from one of the most active 
organizations in Bucharest, ASCOR (Association of the Romanian Orthodox 
Students). For him, the youth in Kazan' resembled Romanian youth organiza- 
tions at the beginning of the 1990s, just after the communist ideology had dis- 
sipated. The Western priest had the impression that the provincial Orthodox 
youth were untouched by the Western life style and values. Simultaneously, 
Fr Iulian did not consider the youth Fellowship participants as a conservative 
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and closed group as the participants from Kazan' Theological School were. 
The latter were not yet ready to discuss life and share opinions. 

3. Focusing on intentions to participate in the Syndesmos activity two 
kinds of motives can be identified. First of all it is obedience to the orders or 
demands of the church dean Fr Dmitrii. Young people who are members of the 
Fellowship are closely related to him and consider him as a formal leader, as 
"the engine" of their activity. The strong relationship of subordination, along 
with an established friendship and the authority of this priest, provides the 
stability and continuation of the Fellowship. Fr Dmitrii's trustworthiness and 
demands are the main motivating factors for participation in Syndesmos. The 
youth parishioners showed good executive and organizational skills: they have 
a large experience of hosting international and fellow Russian believers, and 
the organization of the meeting in Kazan' was perfect both from an internal 
and an outsider's points of view. 

Yet another motive is the abiding interest to communicate with Western 
priests. One of my informants told me that she would like to obtain the divine 
grace during the conversation with people like Fr Iulian or Fr Hildo. These 
priests are perceived to be very important people in the Orthodox community. 
To have contact with them, or to partake liturgy together, is believed to be a 
perfect opportunity to obtain a profound experience and God's blessing. 


Conclusion: The “Machinery” of the Youth Fellowship in Kazan and 
the Perspectives of Its International Activity 


The Fellowship leader is Fr Dmitrii, the parish priest. He is the only person who 
can consolidate the youth and encourage them, or more propetly, direct their 
life and duties in the community. The Youth Fellowship's everyday religious, 
educational, cultural and leisure life, which I have described above, is orga- 
nized and managed firstly by him or by Fr Sergei, to whom Fr Dmitrii has del- 
egated some of the duties. This paternalistic model of the youth community's 
organization gives the young parishioners a large scope of opportunities and 
prospects, yet bereaves the youth from the experience of self-organization. It 
does not mean that the youth parishioners are not able to manage some events 
or direct the everyday work. Quite the contrary, they demonstrated their good 
organizational skills. But the paternalism in the youth community led to the 
youth being unable to put forth new ideas or to give rise to new projects or 
forms of work without direct participation or control by Fr Dmitrii. Practically 
all my informants told me that unfortunately they are 'sluggish' or 'slow to 
start, and Fr Dmitrii is the only 'engine' of their activity. 
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The Syndesmos international cooperation was a perfect experience for the 
Kazan' youth that enabled them to overcome their stereotypes, to obtain a new 
outlook on Orthodoxy, and to establish new contacts and friends. The financial 
help from the parish to cover travel and meeting expenses gave Kazan' youth 
a unique opportunity to be involved in the international context. Syndesmos 
activity has a potential to develop the community and to prepare joint under- 
takings in the future. However, the prospects for this kind of international, 
horizontal ("grass-roots") type of networking do not seem very positive for the 
youth in Kazan"s Orthodox community. Without a permanent involvement or 
efforts from Fr Dmitrii, they most probably could not continue their Syndesmos- 
related activity. This became obvious in recent years, when Fr Dmitrii became 
the dean of the Kazan's Orthodox community, and the scope of his duties was 
significantly enlarged. He has little time to arrange new events or to coordi- 
nate the Syndesmos activism in the parish. There is no single activist from the 
Fellowship circle who could undertake to develop international relationships 
and encourage the youth to participate and organize new Syndesmos events or 
projects. The passive attitude among Fellowship's members towards the inter- 
national cooperation is significant and, nowadays, the little visiting activity 
there is seems to be a reaction to some external initiatives. 
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Orthodoxy and the Politics of Emotion in the 
Case of "Brother Ioann" Churikov and 
His Followers, 1910—1914* 


Page Herrlinger 


Introduction 


Forthefirstfew years ofthe twentieth century, the Petersburg worker, Aleksandr 
Grigor'evich Lobanov, was a miserable drunk. Although raised Orthodox, he 
faithfully went to the tavern instead of church, neglected his annual obliga- 
tion of confession and communication, and met any suggestion that he might 
be in need of some religious ritual or spiritual uplift with suspicion. At some 
point around 1905, however, Lobanov's drinking problem got so bad that even 
he grew fearful of his own behaviour. So on advice from a friend, he attended a 
public prayer meeting led by the lay preacher “Brother Ioann" Churikov, whose 
reputation for healing alcoholics was by then widespread. To his great surprise, 
Lobanov was almost instantly overcome by the impression that Brother Ioann's 
choice of the Gospel parable of the prodigal son was meant for him personally. 
‘In the life of the prodigal son; he recalled, ‘I saw myself...I just stood there 
and cried—no one had ever gotten that close to me, or showed such warmth 
towards me in my life.” 

The following day, Lobanov petitioned Brother Ioann to pray that God would 
free him from his passion for drinking and smoking. In return, he received back 
three pieces of sugar and incense,” as well as a set of instructions directing 
him first to fast, in order to cleanse his body and prepare his soul for penance, 
and then to a local church, in order to make a confession and to receive Holy 
Communion. Lobanov did exactly as he was told, and from that point on, he 
successfully committed himself to a life of sobriety and piety. 


Research for this essay was conducted with the generous support of a grant from the National 

Endowment for the Humanities. Any view, findings, and conclusions expressed here are 

solely the author’s and do not necessarily reflect those of the NEH. 

1 С.Ю. Паламодов, «Имя moe грешное помяните» [S.Yu. Palamodov, “Remember My Sinful 
Name"] (St Petersburg, 2011), p. 154. 

2 Ashe explains, the sugar was to be drunk with tea, and was given not as a sacred object, but 

as a symbol of the transition from the bitterness of drunkenness to the sweetness of sobriety. 
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Lobanov's story was not uncommon. In the first decade of the twentieth 
century, many thousands of spiritually and physically ill individuals (includ- 
ing many alcoholics) claimed to have been similarly transformed by Brother 
Ioann's counsel and prayer? For this, Churikov earned the respect and admira- 
tion of many people in high places, from government ministers to prominent 
physicians involved in the battle against alcoholism.* He also drew positive 
attention within Orthodox circles. In addition to clergy in the capital's working 
class neighbourhoods, including Fr Ioann of Kronstadt and Fr Grigorii Petrov, 
support and praise came from members of the Church hierarchy, among them 
the Petersburg Metropolitan Antonii (Vadkovskii). As late as 1911, the former 
Synod missionary, Hegumen Arsenii, claimed to find Churikov's sermons 'per- 
meated by a deep religiosity, Christian simplicity and compassion, and called 
on others to ‘rejoice at the emergence of such an evangelist during a time cor- 
rupted by unbelief, atheism, and immorality’. 

Positive views of Brother Ioann were far from universal within the Church, 
however. Although willing to accede to the laity’s enthusiasm for holy men of 
its own choosing some of the time, some religious authorities had threatened 
to draw the line at Churikov from the first days of his preaching in the mid- 
1890s. Casting doubt on the Orthodox nature of his beliefs, and denouncing 
him alternately as a sectarian and a heretic, they periodically shut down his 
spiritual lectures and subjected him to questioning and even incarceration. In 
response, Churikov repeatedly voiced his devotion to the Holy Mother Church, 
and reminded authorities of his success at bringing otherwise lost souls 
closer to it, and to God.’ His devoted followers (known most commonly as 
трезвенники |trezvenniki, sober ones or teetotalers]) did the same. But such 
protests had little effect. In fact, the more popular Churikov became, the faster 


3 А.С. Пругавин, Братцы и трезвенники [A.S. Prugavin, Brothers and Teetotalers] (Moscow, 
1912), p. 10. 

4 For the secular response to Churikov and his followers, see К.Е. Линдеман, Сборник речей 
o трезвенническом движении, произносенных в собраниях Центрального Комитета 
Союза 1720 Октября в Москве и Петербурге 5, 6, 13, 15 мая 1913 [K.E. Lindeman, Collections 
of Speeches оп the trezvennik Movement Given at the Meeting of the Central Committee of 
the Union of 17 October in Moscow and Petersburg, 5, 6, 13, 15 May, 1913] (Moscow, 1913). 

5 Игумен Арсений, «,O Братце Иоанне“ Чурикове», Гроза [Hegumen Arsenii, ‘On Brother 
Ioann Churikov’, Thunderstorm] 277 (3 December 1911), p. 3. 

6 I. Paert, Spiritual Elders: Charisma and Tradition in Russian Orthodoxy (DeKalb, IL, 2010), 
p. 164. 

7 See, for example, his “open letter to my friends and enemies” in the spring of 1910. 
Центральный государственный исторический архив Санкт-Петербурга [Central State 
Historical Archive of St Petersburg, hereafter ЦГИА СПб], Fond 680, opis’ [op.] 5, delo [d.] 32, 
Il. 7-8. 
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his star fell within the Church, and in 1914, the Synod decided to bar him from 
the communion table. 

Given the broader context—on the one hand, the transformative experi- 
ence of so many individuals like Lobanov, and on the other hand the Church's 
intensifying fears about the spread of secular and atheistic ideas among the 
urban working classes—the Church’s attempt to silence Brother Ioann seemed 
paradoxical to many. To be sure, no one was surprised at the Church's desire 
to assert itself as the arbiter of the faith during a time of increasing religious 
pluralism and lay activism. But the Churikov case remained very controversial, 
and it thus compelled religious authorities to explain carefully why Churikov's 
influence on an otherwise spiritually troubled part of the population should be 
considered dangerous (rather than useful) to the faith as a whole. As this paper 
will discuss, one result was an unusually rich dialogue between clergy and 
laity, centred on fundamental questions of religious identity and authority, the 
nature of Orthodox spirituality, Orthodox conceptions of salvation and grace, 
the laity's right to read and interpret Scripture, and (last but not least) the con- 
temporary state of clerical-lay relations. At stake was not simply the question 
of ^what does it mean to be Orthodox?" but also, ^who gets to decide?" 

To gain a sense of the Church's logic with respect to the Churikov case, 
the paper begins with an examination of the comprehensive denunciation 
of Brother Ioann written by the priest-monk Veniamin (Fedchenkov) of the 
Petersburg Spiritual Academy. Published first as a series of articles in Колокол 
[Bell] in May 19n, Veniamin's text enjoyed even greater circulation as a pam- 
phlet entitled 'A False Substitute for Christianity, published by V. Skvortsov.? 
As the title suggests, Veniamin's point was to unmask Churikov as un-Ortho- 
dox, and to enlighten the public as to the many differences between what he 
claimed to be, and who he really was. The second part of the paper looks at 
the response of Churikov's followers to Fr Veniamin, and what it reveals about 
their understanding of the faith and clergy, their religious needs and expec- 
tations, and the nature of their relationship to Brother Ioann. The final section 
considers why, even as both sides remained committed to the goal of bring- 
ing the trezvenniki into the fold of the Church, discussion and debate proved 
increasingly unproductive, leading not to reconciliation but rather to further 
polarization. While not downplaying the religious dimensions of the Churikov 
case, I argue that if we are to make sense out of the rapid marginalization of 
the trezvenniki from the Church after 1911, emotional (as much as religious) 
factors need to be taken fully into account. Here again, we are faced with a 
paradox: that the decision in one of the most high-profile religious cases of the 


8 Иеромонах Вениамин, Подмена Христианства [Hieromonk Veniamin, A False Substitute 
for Christianity] (St Petersburg, 1911). 
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late Imperial period was determined ultimately as much by the play of emo- 
tions as by belief. 


The Denunciation 


Veniamin's understanding of Brother Ioann’s spiritual ministry was based 
largely on his experience among the trezvenniki at their public prayer meet- 
ing (beseda [6eceda]) on Sunday, 10 October 1910. Judging from the minutes of 
dozens of Churikov's besedy recorded by the former Tolstoyan Ivan Tregubov, 
the meeting on that day was typical in every respect. By the time the priest 
arrived, the large hall was already packed with some two thousand people, 
many of whom had been standing shoulder to shoulder for hours. The emo- 
tional intensity was high, and when news of Brother Ioann's imminent arrival 
circulated, it escalated still further, with cheers and loud chanting erupt- 
ing from the crowd. After requesting a blessing from the priest, Churikov led 
a hymn, and then began to preach. The Scriptural passage of the day was 
Luke chapter 5, the story of the fishermen and their “miraculous catch"? For 
the next two hours or so, Churikov drew from the narrative metaphorically, 
in order to advance several of his common themes. These included—in order 
of emphasis—the importance of actively embracing Scripture, living a clean 
lifestyle (free from swearing, drinking, stealing, and causing physical harm to 
others), and committing oneself to the pursuit of honest labour. The Scriptural 
reading was followed by a brief telling of the life of St Pelagiya, where again, 
Churikov reiterated the importance of the Word of God (along with prayer) in 
the salvation of the sinner. Periodically, he would interrupt his preaching to 
engage his audience in the singing of a hymn, and occasionally, a call to repent. 
After the beseda, many waited in line for Churikov's blessing. 

In contrast to Father Arsenii, who found the written versions of Churikov's 
besedy spiritually edifying, Veniamin was deeply troubled by his first-hand 
experience of the October meeting. Indeed, his account reads like a list of 
wounds to his Orthodox sensibilities, ranging from points of mild discomfort 
(as when the audience erupted into a ‘frenzy’ at Churikov's arrival), to moments 
of serious injury, as he witnessed behaviours he deemed to be dangerously un- 
Orthodox. The latter included three different forms of deviance, related to: 
1) the way in which Churikov approached Scripture; 2) the implications of his 


9 The text of Churikov’s beseda on October 10, 1910 was recorded and later published by 
I. Tregubov, at http://trezvograd.ru/besedi/1910 10 10.htm. 
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preaching with respect to issues of salvation; and 3) the extreme nature of his 
relationship with his followers. 

Although Churikov was often praised for his ability to make Scripture come 
alive for ordinary believers, Veniamin was far from impressed by his interpre- 
tations, finding them both overly simplistic and dangerously mundane. More 
specifically, he took Churikov to task for being ‘utilitarian’ in that his preaching 
focused on ‘the organization of earthly life and earthly contentment’, rather 
than the Divine or the eternal? He acknowledged that the Church did not 
forbid people to worry about their daily lives; indeed, it not only allowed but 
actively encouraged believers to rely on saints for help with earthly life." But 
he also made it clear that if the saints could be called on to assist in the nego- 
tiations of everyday life, ‘this is by no means [the ultimate] goal’, and thus the 
truly Orthodox should know better than to allow the privileging of mundane 
concerns over eternal ones.? Thus Veniamin found fault with Churikov for 
offering lessons from the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles not for the (cor- 
rect) purpose of meditation or reflection, but rather as rational (and therefore 
false) 'plans' for bettering their lives. The problem was compounded by the fact 
but that народ ['the common people’] in his audience did not seem to under- 
stand that this was wrong. On the contrary, they appeared both captivated and 
inspired by Churikov's theatrical style and his cleverness with words, as if he 
was offering them 'deep thoughts' and true meaning. 

More significant still was Veniamin's concern that Churikov was cultivating 
in his followers a false understanding of salvation. The more he observed, the 
more he became convinced that the prevailing spirit of the meeting was un- 
Orthodox, and that Churikov's followers seemed to be lacking in ucmunnoe 
['true"] religious feeling. The priest admitted to his readers that he found it 
difficult to articulate precisely how and in what way he sensed this, but he 
added that the problem would be obvious to any true Orthodox believer (not 
only priests, but laymen as well).? By way of evidence, Veniamin pointed to 
the unbridled enthusiasm with which the audience 'repented' their sins at 
Churikov's command. Drawing on what he perceived to be going on internally 
for each individual as they claimed to repent their sins, he denounced their 


10 Veniamin, False Substitute, р. 16. He compared them to the so-called besedniki—pious 
lay Orthodox in Churikov's home province of Samara who practiced ascetic discipline 
and formed unofficial monastic communities. On the besedniki, see E.B. Kecapes, 
Беседничество как секта [E.V. Kesarev, Besednichestvo as a Sect] (Samara, 1905). 

11 R. Greene, Bodies Like Bright Stars (DeKalb, IL, 2010), p. 60. 

12 Veniamin, False Substitute, p. 16. 

13 Idem, р. 13. 
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almost celebratory energy as wholly inappropriate, as if they did not mean 
what they said or grasp the true gravity of their sinfulness.!* 

To expand further on the nature of the trezvenniki’s deviance, Veniamin 
elaborated on the difference between two distinct means of salvation, the 
mental [душевный] and the spiritual [духовный]. In this sense, the priest's 
concern was not one-dimensional, but two. The first dimension related to his 
perception that the trezvenniki's joy was exclusively a function of their ratio- 
nal, not spiritual, faculties. This in turn indicated an incorrect (un-Orthodox) 
understanding of sin on their part. As Irina Paert has discussed, the nineteenth- 
century elder Amvrosii expressed a similar concern when he was confronted 
by one of his correspondents who kept a chart of his sins—a practice the monk 
deemed un-Orthodox. As Paert explains, 'it was wrong because it made his cor- 
respondent feel good about himself, especially when he seemingly managed to 
overcome particular vices’. On the contrary, ‘what mattered to the elder was a 
feeling of remorse, not a neat accounting of committed and avoided sins’. This, 
Paert tells us, was a 'striking example of the Orthodox understanding of sin, 
understood not in a computational sense, but as a general sense of one's weak- 
ness before God’ Like Amvrosii, Veniamin perceived in the trezvenniki's excla- 
mations of repentance a false, artificial sense that was fundamentally mental 
in nature, as if they were not so much acknowledging their sins as they were 
accounting for them, as in problem-solving. In other words, their joy stemmed 
from their relief that their lives were better, rather than from the hopefulness 
or gratitude associated with the promise of God's grace. 

The second dimension of Veniamin's concern related less to the trezven- 
niki's ‘joy’ at the moment of repentance, than to what they evidently failed to 
experience— specifically the deep and essential sense of grief that was 
expected of the Orthodox as they acknowledged their sins. As the priest 
explained, the Orthodox typically experienced a sense of hope that they would 
be saved through their faith, but (he emphasized) that hope was not the same 
as a firm belief in their salvation, as among Protestants. Thus ideally, печаль 
[Orthodox grief"] is mixed with ‘joy’ [радостотворнаяј], but it is nonetheless 
real сокрушение [“distress” |. In other words, the proper Orthodox response— 
and that which Veniamin found lacking—would have centred on an emo- 
tionally fraught recognition of loss and even shame. On the contrary, the 
celebratory spirit the trezvenniki exhibited at the time of repentance reflected 


14  Idem,p.9. 
15 Paert, Spiritual Elders, p. 128. 
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a feeling of empowerment, even spiritual arrogance, rather than the grief and 
humility expected of the Orthodox.!$ 

According to Veniamin, the third aspect of the trezvenniki's deviance from 
Orthodoxy related to their extreme devotion to Brother Ioann, which in his 
view was not only unnatural but approaching ‘deification. Directly after the 
beseda, the priest confronted Churikov, pointing out that some of his follow- 
ers addressed him as their 'saviour, and considered him 'everything for them; 
including ‘a priest, a bishop, and the Church, and almost Christ Himself. 
Moreover, Veniamin charged, Churikov had encouraged his followers to believe 
in his holiness. When Brother Ioann protested that he was powerless to stop 
them, the priest dismissed his words as insincere and accused him of extreme 
‘self-importance’. When Churikov tried to defend himself by reminding the 
priest of his deep commitment to prayer and Scripture, Veniamin countered 
that 'sectarians' could claim the same. He further explained that good deeds 
did not necessarily indicate a good soul; even miracles were not a precondi- 
tion of holiness, since goodness stems most of all from one's spirit, not actions. 
Convinced that Brother Ioann was bereft of the ‘internal holiness’ and humility 
that characterized a ‘true servant of God’, Veniamin threatened that he was on 
a ‘dangerous path’, and commanded him to submit himself to the authority of 
the Church elders at the Spiritual Academy.!? 

In anticipation of those who might protest that Churikov had acted as none 
other than a humble servant of God, tirelessly devoted to the people's spiritual 
health, Veniamin justified his assessment by arguing that appearances do not 
always equal reality, that ‘vinegar smells a lot like wine’. In spite of the fact 
that Brother Ioann appeared to possess many of the qualities associated with 
a spiritual elder—asceticism, devotion to the Word, a facility for counselling 
the suffering—he had repeatedly failed the test of humility. The priest thus 
surmised that, 'in the depths of his soul, in the most internal makeup of his 
spirit, he is delusional [в прелести |, that is completely abnormal"? Since true 
Orthodoxy was cultivated in the soul, not the mind, Veniamin observed, it was 
only a matter of time before Churikov's un-Orthodox spirit would eventually 
distort his thoughts and beliefs. 


16 Veniamin, False Substitute, p. 16. In this sense, they behaved much more like Baptists and 
the evangelical Christians known as Pashkovites [пашковцы] than the Orthodox they 
claimed to be. 

17  Idem,p.12. 

18 Idem, pp. 12-13. 

19  Idem,p.6. 
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As the priest made clear, his concern was not simply that Churikov was 
unworthy of the praise attributed to him, but that his followers' devotion to 
him diverted them from the true path of salvation. For although the trezven- 
niki participated in the rituals of the faith, Veniamin was convinced that they 
nonetheless ‘preferred [Brother Ioann's] besedy to prayer’ and believed that the 
sacraments were irrelevant to their salvation: 'in their hearts [Churikov's fol- 
lowers] do not feel that mediation of God's благодатные nocpedcmea [grace] 
is necessary’.2° 

Whatever suspicions Veniamin might have had about the 'unhealthy' nature 
of the trezvenniki's attachment to Brother Ioann were confirmed during his visit 
to the beseda.?! Having overheard a heated conversation between Churikov 
and Veniamin through a closed door, several of Brother Ioann's female fol- 
lowers greeted the priest with 'evil looks, and in a highly emotional state, 
reminded Veniamin how Brother Ioann had saved them from miserably sinful 
pasts. The priest castigated them for their anger and judgment, suggesting that 
if they were of ‘a truly Christian mind’, they would never speak to him in such 
a disrespectful tone. Although the women were temporarily chastened, several 
other trezvenniki were soon provoked anew by Veniamin's comment that their 
devotion to him was abnormal, ‘not Orthodox’, and that Brother ‘Ivan’ (not the 
more respectful ‘Ioann’) lacked the grace that priests had. Rejecting the priest's 
claims outright, one trezvennik declared that it was in fact the clergy who were 
useless and lacking in grace, and that on the contrary, 'only Brother Ioann has 
grace’. Another went so far as to insist that he ‘could not live without Churikov;, 
and then added defiantly, ‘it’s all the same to us: go ahead and excommunicate 
us all; it won’t matter. We will still not leave our Brother’.22 

Significantly, this highly emotional exchange confirmed for Veniamin what 
he had evidently suspected: that the trezvenniki's devotion to Churikov was 
far stronger than their attachment to the Church, and that they believed him 
to be their true saviour. Quick to generalize (and, I would add, publicize) the 
claims of a few individuals to be the beliefs of the many, the priest thus con- 
cluded that Churikov and his followers constituted a community apart from 
the Church, and in this sense, a ‘sect. Drawing on the language of the fourth 
missionary congress in Kiev, he concluded that Churikov's followers consti- 
tuted a ‘sect similar to хлысовство |"flagellantism"], with the fundamental 
premise [being] the deification of this or that individual, the pure substitu- 
tion of the human for the благодатный ["graceful"], the mental and carnal 


20 Idem, р. 19. 
21 Idem, рр. 14-15. 
22 Idem, р. 14. 
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for the spiritual, and belief in the individual for belief in God'7? For the same 
reason, Veniamin also compared them to the иоаниты ["Ioannites"], radical 
disciples of the Orthodox priest Ioann of Kronstadt, who had only recently 
gone on trial before the Church in 1909. Although they had not gone quite as 
faras the Ioannites, who claimed that 'God has appeared in the flesh within the 
Kronstadt батюшка [priest |;?* the priest found them equally guilty of attrib- 
uting too much power and authority to their spiritual leader, and of forming a 
'community of like-minded devotees' who demonstrated 'their unwillingness 
to be directed by Church and state authorities'25 


The Trezvenniki's Defense 


Some six months after the publication of Veniamin's denunciation, two of 
Churikov's followers, LS. Davydov and E.V. Frolov published a response, enti- 
tled Духовный партизан [The Spiritual Partizan].? With great conviction, 
extreme thoroughness, and an impressive degree of Scriptural literacy, they 
defended themselves against each of Veniamin's charges, indicating that they 
understood his concerns but rejected his reading of their thoughts, motiva- 
tions, beliefs, and sensibilities. In other words, they did not contest the priest's 
right to question their beliefs and behaviours, nor even the grounds on which 
he judged them; rather, they took issue with his assessment of what was 'in 
their hearts’. 

As in earlier trezvennik attempts to defend Churikov from Church perse- 
cution, Davydov and Frolov offered testimonials from their own lives as evi- 
dence of his goodness. Only with his guidance, they stressed, had they found 
the strength to take responsibility for their sins and reject vice, to read and 
live by Scripture, and to become more conscious (and often exemplary) in 
their attention to their Orthodox duties. This is not to say that they believed 
themselves now free from sin (as Veniamin implied), but rather, that they 
had committed themselves to extremely ascetic living and the highest moral 


23 ет, р. 23. 

24 Quoted іп N. Kizenko, A Prodigal Saint: Father John of Kronstadt and the Russian People 
(University Park, PA, 2000), p. 200. 

25 Veniamin, False Substitute, p. 23. 

26 И.С. Давыдов, Е.В. Фролов, Духовный партизан против разврата u пьянства 
(защитник христианства) [1.5. Davydov, E.V. Frolov, The Spiritual Partizan against 
DebaucheryandDrunkenness([and] Defenderof Christianity) |, athttp:/ /www.trezvograd. 
ru/partizan.htm. 
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(and in their view, Orthodox) standards. Moreover, their embrace of Scripture 
did not mean that they valued prayer or the saving power of the sacraments 
any less. On the contrary, ‘the only difference between us and [other Orthodox] 
is that we celebrate [the sacraments and holidays] with the singing of psalms 
and church prayers, instead of with drunkenness and dancing"?" As Scripture 
indicated they should, the trezvenniki admitted to rejoicing about overcoming 
their formerly sin-ridden selves, and the danger they had posed to their fami- 
lies and others. At the same time, however, they fervently rejected the priest's 
impression that they celebrated with complete abandon. On the contrary, they 
were now more than ever aware of their sins, and fearful in the knowledge that 
someday they would be called to account for them. 

With respect to Veniamin's charge that they 'deified' Churikov, the trezven- 
niki insisted that they considered him their saviour with a small 's' (only), in 
light of the fact that he had saved them from a life apart from God. His influ- 
ence on them was tied very much to their experience in this world, not eternity. 
To the extent that they constituted a ‘community apart’ from the Orthodox, it 
was only because they thought of themselves as those who had already been 
healed by Churikov's counsel and prayer, as opposed to the countless others 
who continued to live in debauchery and darkness. In this sense, they implied, 
their community was primarily emotional (not religious), centred on the shared 
experience of overcoming a life of sin and degradation, and a set of attendant 
emotions, which included shame (for their sinful lives, and the many people 
they had hurt), pride (at having transformed themselves), and last but not 
least, gratitude and love (to Brother Ioann, for having brought them to a better 
place in their lives, and to each other). 

As they praised Churikov and justified their devotion to him, the trezvenniki 
were careful to proclaim their love and need for the Church, as well as their 
continued respect for the clergy.?® Yet even as they stressed that his influence 
on them was complementary (not hostile) to that of the clergy, they also made 
clear that their relationship to the clergy had become fragile and tenuous, 
through no fault of their own. They voiced a profound sense of disappoint- 
ment and frustration with the Church, which, they charged, had ignored them 


27 Davydov, Frolov, Partizan, p. 29. 

28 After all, they claimed, Churikov refused to acknowledge as his followers anyone who 
defamed the clergy, reminding them of Paul's warning to ‘respect one another’ (here, as 
in many places in the text, a double meaning was clearly intended.) For this same reason, 
they looked critically upon the disrespectful way in which some followers had treated 
Veniamin after the beseda, behaviour they considered to be wrong, but also atypical for 
them. Davydov, Frolov, Partizan, p. 15. 
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when they were drunk, depraved, and Orthodox in name only, and now paid 
attention only in order to deny them. Along with this, they admitted their dis- 
satisfaction with what most ordinary priests were able to offer them in the way 
of spiritual comfort, adding that 'if only [the Orthodox clergy] could be of help 
to the common people [народ] as Brother Ioann has been, then the people 
would love them just as much'2? 


The End of Debate and the Politics of Emotion 


While the lengthy exchange between Veniamin and the trezvenniki touched 
upon a range of issues central to the faith—the means of salvation, the source 
and nature of grace, the laity's right to interpret Scripture, and the ideal rela- 
tionship between clergy and lay believers—it also indicated the need for 
continued, meaningful discussion. But the possibility of engaging either side 
in effective dialogue became even more remote over the course of the next 
year. The problem, as these two texts also highlighted, was that both the clergy 
and the trezvenniki suffered an almost complete lack of trust in the other, and 
demonstrated a tendency towards intense displays of emotion— most of all, 
fear and pride—when confronted by the other. Indeed, over the next few 
years, emotional clashes increasingly stood in for religious debate. Without a 
foundation of trust or an active will to understand, future discussions almost 
inevitably had the opposite of their intended effect, and resulted in further 
polarization: the more that Brother Ioann's followers defended him, the more 
evidence there was to suggest that they “deified” him; the more he defended 
himself, the less he seemed to possess the requisite humility; and the more 
ardently clergy like Veniamin challenged the trezvenniki's devotion, the more 
likely they were to push those same individuals away from the Church (if not 
the faith), thereby undermining the very authority and influence they sought 
to assert. 

Although Veniamin's denunciation was written with the authority of his sta- 
tus as a learned (albeit, still quite young) member of the Orthodox clergy, it is 
nonetheless a very emotional document, indicating his experience of alien- 
ation and uncertainty in the presence of the trezvenniki. Whenever he sensed 
he was being ignored or disrespected, he lost his composure and was quick to 
use his status to intimidate those less educated than himself, or even to lash 
out at ћет.30 Clearly he did not expect to feel like an outsider (let alone an 


29  Idem,p.9. 
30 Veniamin, False Substitute, p. 12. 
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outcast) among those who claimed to be faithful, and given that his assess- 
ment of the trezvenniki's deviance was based largely on ‘feeling’, his own emo- 
tional state (as well as theirs) seems especially relevant. 

Did Fr Veniamin’s experience of rejection and distrust in any way influence 
his perception of the trezvenniki's spiritual state—that is, of what was ‘in their 
hearts’? Did it cause him to misread the trezvenniki's joy about having picked 
themselves up from the gutter as a form of spiritual pride? Did he perhaps 
mistakenly equate the tight bonds of their emotional community for a ‘com- 
munity apart’ from the Church, just as he seemed to interpret their love for 
Churikov as the source of their coldness towards the clergy? These questions 
are difficult to answer with any certainty. And of course, the emotional chal- 
lenges Veniamin experienced among the trezvenniki do not necessarily invali- 
date his observations with respect to Churikov’s “Orthodoxy”. In fact, in 1912, 
Fr M. Chel'tsov offered an extensive analysis of the written texts of Churikov's 
besedy, in which he reiterated many of Veniamin's main points in a manner 
that was at once more dispassionate and systematic (if no less subjective).?! 
But it is still difficult not to wonder why, given that other clergy had found it 
possible to praise Churikov for making Scripture come alive for the spiritually 
lost, Veniamin could not bring himself to attribute any positive influence to 
his preaching whatsoever. Or why he was so quick to universalize the “bad” 
behaviour of a few individuals to thousands of others. Or how, given his deep 
mistrust of them, he was ever going to be able to guide them—let alone, wel- 
come them fully— back into the fold of the Church. 

The influence of the trezvenniki’s emotional state on their collective behav- 
iour is clearer than in Veniamin's case, and in the end, more directly conse- 
quential to the course of events. As suggested, their attachment to Churikov 
was (at least until 1911) primarily affective in nature—that is, a function of 
emotional and moral need. To be sure, many valued him not only as a spiritual 
mentor, but also as a link to God through his prayer. But they were certainly 
not the only Orthodox believers to stake a claim with respect to the spiritual 
authority of an individual not (yet) recognized by the Church; testifying on 
the part of the laity was often how saints were made, after all. And even as the 
trezvenniki suggested the possibility of Brother Ioann's holiness, they did not 
insist upon it; on the contrary, each time the trezvenniki defended their attach- 
ment to Churikov as either a mentor or miracle-worker, they did so in a way 
that reflected a desire to conform to Orthodox expectations, as well as their 


31 Or. M. Чельцов, «Чуриковщина», Прибавление к церковным ведомостям [Fr M. 
Chel'tsov, ‘Churikovshchina’, Supplement to the Church Journal] 51/2 (1912), pp. 2088-2100. 
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respect for the Church and knowledge of its traditions.?? They understood it 
to be not only their right but also their duty as Orthodox to acknowledge evi- 
dence of the miraculous: ‘[W]e have rights to lay claim to God for His gifts,33 
whomever he gave them to: whether it be priests, laymen or anybody else.9^ 
At the same time, they were extremely careful to express their gratitude for 
God's mercy, which they believed had been shown to them because of Brother 
Ioann's ргауегѕ.35 

As Davydov and Frolov had made clear, however, the trezvenniki suffered 
profound confusion over the Church’s persecution, as well as a collective sense 
of undeserved injury, even betrayal, as a result of Veniamin’s hostility towards 
them. They accused him of lacking empathy for their plight, of ‘shutting his 
eyes and heart’ to their needs, like the man with a full belly who is indifferent 
to the cries of the hungry.?® Over time, and especially after 1910, as Church 
authorities continued their attacks on Churikov, the trezvenniki’s complex 
of negative emotions (fear, betrayal, anger) appear to have strengthened the 
bonds of their community as much as positive ones (hope, love, gratitude) had 
in the past. Thus, even as the trezvenniki's words expressed continued devo- 
tion to the Church in the abstract sense, their tone—and, increasingly, their 
actions—indicated a collective (and again I would stress, primarily emotional) 
need to recoil from the clergy in defence of both Churikov and the community 
with which they so strongly identified. 

In fact, by late 1910, some of Churikov's followers proved increasingly unable 
or unwilling to control their emotions when it came to Brother Ioann, resulting 
in actions that could be construed as openly aggressive and hostile towards the 
clergy. In November 1910, only weeks after Veniamin's uncomfortable encoun- 
ter with several of Churikov's followers, the trezvenniki adamantly refused the 
missionary Bogolyubov's request to address them during a beseda, and he was 
forced to leave in haste and frustration. In response, the authorities temporar- 
ily shut down Churikov's meetings. Under direction from the Bishop, Brother 
Ioann officially apologized for the incident, and the besedy were reopened. 
However, a similar, even more emotionally charged confrontation occurred in 
June 1912, when he requested that the local parish priest, Fr Kolesnikov, bless his 
new meeting space in Obukhovo. The priest refused, allegedly on the grounds 


32 бее, for example, Государственный музей истории религии [State Museum of the 
History of Religion], f. 1, op. 13, d. 367, ll. 3-30b. 

33 «Имеем претендовать Ha bora за Ero дарования», Davydov, Frolov, Partizan, р. 9. 

34 Idem, Partizan, p. 9. 

35 Шет, Partizan, p. 41. 

36 Idem, Partizan, p.18. 
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that Churikov was not a priest and therefore (in his opinion) not authorized 
to hold prayer meetings, immediately setting off an emotional chain reaction 
that fed on the fears of clergy and trezvenniki alike. 

That Fr Kolesnikov refused Brother Ioann's request was no surprise. He had 
long been openly hostile to the trezvenniki's presence in his parish, and regu- 
larly preached against Churikov, labeling him alternately a sectarian, a her- 
etic, and even the anti-Christ. In fact, Kolesnikov's rantings were so extreme 
that local trezvenniki had written to the Synod, asking for protection, fearing 
that other parishioners might come after them.?7 When, having secured the 
blessing of another priest, Brother Ioann went ahead with his plans to preach, 
Kolesnikov became outraged, and showed up at a prayer meeting unexpect- 
edly, demanding his right to address the trezvenniki.?? Churikov was evidently 
amenable, but the crowd of trezvenniki was not, and when the priest per- 
sisted, they shouted him down ‘with one voice':?? Batyushka, go to your own 
church and preach what you like, even curse us [there], but here we won't let 
you.^? Panic and chaos quickly ensued as Kolesnikov was ushered out of the 
church. When the trezvenniki spilled into the streets, Orthodox workers from 
the nearby Obukhov plant were waiting to beat them up as retribution for the 
disrespectful way they had treated the local priest. Several were arrested, many 
were seriously injured, and the violent encounter was sensationalized in local 
papers for several days.*! As a result of the incident, Churikov's meetings were 
again shut down. 

In spite of clear indications that what happened that day was less a conflict 
over religious authority than an emotional standoff, the event would prove 
the final turning point in the Church's determination in the Churikov case. 
Whether or not Fr Kolesnikov had deliberately provoked the confrontation 
(as the trezvenniki would charge), he certainly made the most of it. In a report 
to the Bishop the following day, he accused Brother Ioann of preaching for an 
intentionally long time so that his followers would not want to listen to any- 
one else, and he portrayed the trezvenniki as hooligans, who attacked him so 


37 Российский государственный исторический архив [Russian State Historical Archive, 
hereafter: RGIA] f. 821, op. 133, d. 212, 1. 174-740b. 

38 бее the unidentified article, «К избиению Чуриковцев» ['On the Churikovtsy Beatings’ | 
found in RGIA, f. 821, op. 133, d. 212, l. 224. 

39 RGIA, Ё 821, op. 133, d. 212, l. 1080b. 

40 RGIA, Ё 821, op. 133, d. 212, l. 175. Various accounts of the event differ only slightly with 
respect to this quote, but they differ more with respect to the size of the crowd, estimating 
from 700 to 3000 people. 

41 See, for example, the accounts in Колокол [The Bell], on 12,13, 16, and 19 June, 1912. 
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violently that for a moment, 'it seemed like my life was hanging by a thread, and 
that I might be torn to pieces:^? At the same time, he played the heroic martyr, 
a ‘defender of his Orthodoxy’, who had asked God to help him as he ‘suffered 
humiliation and abuse for truth [истина]. As he left the hall, Kolesknikov elab- 
orated, he was greeted by a large crowd of people enthusiastically welcoming 
him and with tears in their eyes expressing their sympathy to [him]. News of 
the priest's “disgrace” was rapidly circulated by the press, provoking outrage 
among the broader Orthodox public. 

In this increasingly hostile context, the trezvenniki's attempts to do dam- 
age control proved futile, and the Church council moved towards the decision 
to excommunicate Churikov. While the extensive arguments offered by Frs 
Veniamin and Chel'tsov had offered Church authorities the logic they needed 
to proceed against Churikov, the Kolesnikov "scandal" gave the case an emo- 
tional gravity it had previously lacked.*? Although it is likely that the trezven- 
niki at the meeting that day had acted out of a sense of outrage at the priest's 
disrespect for them and for Brother Ioann, their actions towards Kolesnikov 
(especially as he himself reported them) would be easy for the Church to frame 
as a bold rejection of the clergy's religious authority. 

In spring 1914, after almost two more years of interrogations and discus- 
sions that seemed only to reiterate what had already been said, Churikov was 
found guilty of multiple ‘sectarian-heretical’ and самовольные [“self-willed” | 
behaviours. These included: freely interpreting Holy Scripture without direc- 
tion from the Holy Fathers and Church; preaching a false understanding of the 
relationship between the Holy Sacraments and salvation; posing as a miracle- 
worker; and ‘blasphemously’ comparing himself to the ‘Evangelical Christ‘.** 

Thus Churikov would pay dearly for his followers’ actions in June 1912. None 
of his efforts to appease Church authorities seemed to work to positive effect 
(they seemed to ignore, for example, his repeated claims of indignation when 
his followers compared him to the apostles or Christ, and his willingness to 
submit his Scriptural interpretations to review by the clergy). Brother Ioann 


42 RGIA, f. 821, op. 133, d. 212, ll. 103-4. 

43 — AsNataliya Zarembo has observed, changes in diocesan leadership in 1912—1913 (including 
the death of Metropolitan Antonii and the replacement of D. Bogolyubov by I.G. Aivazov) 
helped to shift the balance of opinion against Churikov. Н.Г. Зарембо, «Духовные власти 
Санкт-Петербурга и народное трезвенническое движение чуриковцев (1907—1914 
гг.)», Известия Российского государственного педагогического университета им. 
А.И. Гериена [N. Zarembo, 'Ecclesiastical Authorities of St Petersburg and the Popular 
Abstainers Movement (1907-1914), News of the A.I. Herzen Russian State Pedagogical 
University] 126 (2010), pp. 30-35, there p. 34. 

44 RGIA, f. 821, op. 133, d. 212, ll. 329. 
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nonetheless continued to make clear his own devotion to the Holy Mother 
Church, while at the same time, becoming much bolder in declaring his right 
and need to interpret Scripture not only for himself, but also for the spiri- 
tual health of others. He also intensified his critique of the clergy.*° Linking 
Fr Kolesnikov's actions to a broader pattern of clerical behaviour, he observed 
that in spite of the Church's emphasis on reconciliation with the trezven- 
niki, the clergy had repeatedly turned them away. Convinced that the clergy's 
actions were motivated most of all by a combination of fear and pride, he com- 
pared his situation to that of the beloved and deeply pious Ioann Zlatoust, 
who was envied and persecuted ‘because the narod loved him and listened to 
his influential preaching, and thus refused to listen to the official clergy. Upon 
learning of the Church's decision to excommunicate him, he went so far as 
to accuse the Missionary Council of consciously ‘levelling falsehoods’ against 
him, and submitting him to an 'unjust and severe' trial. Anticipating that his 
words would be dismissed as heretical, Churikov confidently asserted that 
Holy Scripture was written 'so as to vindicate those persecuted for the Word of 
God and to condemn the evil [ones] for their hatred"^9 

Even more than Veniamin's denunciation, the behaviour of priests like 
Kolesnikov served to reinforce the trezvenniki's devotion to Churikov, and to 
increase their gratitude for the guidance, love, and compassionate leadership 
that he had been willing to provide. Likewise, the severity of the Church's judg- 
ment in the case did nothing to lessen their commitment to Brother Ioann as 
their spiritual mentor, and Scripture as their guide to life. In fact, the harsh 
decision to excommunicate him was interpreted by some of his followers as 
a sign of martyrdom, and confirmation of his divinity.^? Although far from all 
would share this belief, the paradoxical effects of the Church’s heavy-handed 
efforts to control its flock are perhaps nowhere more obvious. 


Epilogue 


Over the last century, the relationship of Churikov’s followers to Orthodoxy has 
evolved in two very different directions; while some have experienced greater 


45 RGIA, f. 821, op. 133, d. 212, ll. 331-310b. 

46 RGIA, f. 821, op. 133, 4. 212, l. 321. 

47 On the “deification” of Churikov, see А.Ю. Саперова, «Эволюция образа и 
обожествление Иоанна Чурикова», Религиоведение [A.Iu. Saperova, ‘The Evolution of 
the Image and Deification of Ioann Churikov’, Religious Studies] 2 (2010), pp. 58-65. 
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alienation from the Church, others have been drawn much closer to it. After a 
period of relative freedom during the first decade of Soviet rule, Brother Ioann 
and many of his closest followers were arrested in 1929, and their commu- 
nity was effectively disbanded and forced underground. Churikov soon died 
in prison and the trezvenniki’s numbers were greatly diminished, but small 
groups of believers nonetheless continued to identify with Brother Ioann and 
his teachings throughout the Soviet period, meeting in private settings with 
little or no contact with clergy. By the time a viable religious sphere opened 
up once again in the 1980s under Gorbachev, however, it was also clear that 
Churikov's following had splintered into two irreconcilable branches: those 
who believed that Brother Ioann was a divine figure, and those who did not. 
The existence of the former group, based today in the town of Vyritsa on the 
outskirts of St Petersburg, suggests that the fears voiced by pre-revolutionary 
Church authorities were justified— that is, that the degree of spiritual author- 
ity attached to Brother Ioann was dangerously heretical. Significantly, how- 
ever, the post-Soviet history of the other group of trezvenniki—that is, those 
who (like Davydov and Frolov) believe that Brother Ioann was a righteous 
Orthodox believer but not God— suggests exactly the opposite: that the trez- 
venniki's marginalization from Orthodoxy in 1910-1914 was not inevitable. 

In fact, since the early 1990s, the Petersburg community of trezvenniki now 
identified as the “Society of Orthodox Christian Followers of Brother Ioann" 
has experienced a significant measure of reconciliation with the Church. 
According to the group's current leader, Vladimir Glinskii, the first stage of 
the reconciliation process occurred when local clergy—especially Fr Vladimir 
Sorokin—reached out to Churikov's followers.*® Aware of the community's 
active commitment to sobriety during a time of widespread alcoholism, 
Sorokin read extensively about Brother Ioann, and was willing to acknowledge 
his positive work among the morally and spiritually needy. He also denounced 
clerical efforts to silence Churikov one hundred years earlier. The next moment 
of reconciliation came in 1995, when Fr Aleksandr Zakharov helped to arrange 
a meeting between a small delegation of Petersburg trezvenniki (fourteen in 
all) and the local Metropolitan Ioann (Snychev), shortly before his untimely 
death. Like Fr Sorokin, the Metropolitan had taken time to become acquainted 
with Churikov through the available documents (including his besedy and let- 
ters to his followers), and reached the conclusion that Brother Ioann was in 


48 «Россия—Бермудский треугольник» [‘Russia—a Bermuda Triangle’], interview with 
Владимир Hukonaesuulnuncknä(VladimirNikolaevichGlinskii),athttp://www.feosobor 
ru/db/459/. 
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fact a true Orthodox believer. He also acknowledged the Church's very real 
need for lay activists who would work for the cause of temperance (especially 
given the shortage of the clergy at the time), and blessed each of them in their 
efforts. Although the Metropolitan also emphasized how difficult it would be 
for the trezvenniki to reconcile with the Church after seventy years of being on 
the outside, his willingness to validate their work clearly helped to soften long 
held negative attitudes towards the Orthodox clergy.^? 

In contrast to the highly emotional (and destructively negative) interac- 
tions between clergy and trezvenniki in 1910-1914, the meeting in 1995 was 
dominated by a new kind of hope and collaborative pragmatism, founded on 
the shared realization that although reconciliation would not be easy, it was 
a worthwhile goal. The community's beliefs and activities fit nicely with the 
Church's mission in the early 1990s—to rebuild its flock (both to cultivate true 
piety and to lessen the influence of foreign faiths), and to help curb alcohol- 
ism. For their part, the community's historian Sergei Palamodov has explained, 
the Petersburg trezvenniki were grateful for the clergy's willingness to act as 
their religious teachers and spiritual guides, and with a new sense of humility, 
they consciously chose the path laid out by St Augustine—that is, to live by 
Brother Ioann's example, but not by his faults.5° Consequently, they have more 
readily embraced the opportunity to learn from the Orthodox clergy about the 
faith, and to engage fully in the Church’s ritual life. Indeed, says Glinskii (echo- 
ing the claims of trezvenniki one hundred years ago), the members of his com- 
munity are just like other Orthodox believers, except that they do not drink 
wine while communicating, or while celebrating weddings or baptisms.*! And 
in keeping with their own tradition, they meet regularly on Sunday afternoons 
before a portrait of Brother Ioann to receive strength and guidance from writ- 
ten accounts of his besedy. Since 2000, their approved meeting place has been 
a local Orthodox church, Храм Новомученников и Исповедников Российских 
[Temple of New Martyrs and Confessors of Russia]. 


49 «Встреча трезвенников с Владыкой Иоанном» ['The Teetotalers’ Meeting with 
Metropolitan Ioann'], at http://www.trezvograd.ru. 

50 C. Паламодов, «Общество христиан-трезвенников Братца Иоанна Чурикова» 
[S. Palamodov, ‘The Brother Ioann Churikov Society of Christian-Teetotalers'], at http:// 
www.trezvograd.ru/. 
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PART FOUR 


Theological Aspects 


Postmodern Orthodoxy? Text, Interpretation, and 
History in Orthodox Scholarship 


Frank P. Bestebreurtje 


Introduction* 


One of the pivotal questions in the humanities in general concerns the rela- 
tion between text, interpretation, and historical reality. In theology, the issue is 
particularly pressing in regard to the biblical writings. As yet, neither Western 
or Orthodox theology has found a proper solution. Western scholars grapple 
with the implications of historical and biblical criticism, which have chal- 
lenged the status of the bible as Scripture. Whereas the legitimacy or even 
necessity of historical-critical research is no longer seriously contested, there 
is no consensus on how to deal with the hermeneutical shortcut it entails. One 
of the paradoxical responses is the appeal to hermeneutics, for example in the 
conceptions of “hermeneutical theology" (the “New hermeneutic” of Gerhard 
Ebeling and Ernst Fuchs), “theological hermeneutics’, and “biblical hermeneu- 
tics”. Particularly among Protestant theologians, theology is often regarded as 
a ‘praxis of interpretation"! 

For various reasons, most Orthodox scholars are rather reluctant to engage 
in the findings and questions of biblical criticism. Those who do reflect on 
Western scholarship tend to stress precisely the perspective of tradition 
and reception which is central to Orthodox theology. This Orthodox stance 
may be summarized in John Behr's statement 'Christ's question calls for 


* 


I thank Gerrit Neven, Wil van den Bercken, Stella Rock, and Katya Tolstaya for helpful com- 

ments and suggestions. 
1 On these and related trends see U.H J. Körtner, Einführung in die theologische Hermeneutik 
(Darmstadt, 2006), who p. 24 writes: ‘Inasfar as hermeneutical and non-hermeneutical meth- 
ods of interpretation come to bear, theology can in general be designated as praxis of inter- 
pretation [Insofern hemeneutische und nicht-hermeneutische Methoden der Interpretation 
zum Tragen kommen, läßt sich die Theologie allgemein als Interpretationspraxis chara- 
kterisieren]. On the same page he quotes one of the most prominent proponents of 
hermeneutical thinking in theology, Ingolf Dalferth, who defines evangelical theology as pro- 
ductive ‘interpretation of interpretations of interpretations’. See also I.U. Dalferth, P. Bühler, 
A. Hunziker (eds.), Hermeneutische Theologie—heute? (Tübingen, 2013) for a critical appraisal 
of the legacy and potential of hermeneutical theology. 
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interpretation’, and his paradoxical urge for ‘reappropriation of a premodern 
perspective іп a cautious postmodern fashion‘? 

As I will demonstrate, the appeals to interpretation both in Western and 
Orthodox theological scholarship are variants of an approach which transfers 
“meaning” from the realm of “lived experience” (a term I will discuss below) 
to the level of reception/tradition, narrative, and interpretation, without duly 
reflecting on the relation between text and (lived) reality. My aim is to show in 
what sense such ideas do not hold for dealing with the contested historicity of 
the biblical accounts, and to suggest a direction for approaching hermeneutics 
in terms of not-understanding rather than in terms of interpretation. 

A preliminary disclaimer: throughout this article the use of the terms 
“Western” and "Orthodox" is for brevity's sake; it is in no way intended to reduce 
the spectrum of Christian theology to such positions. Even if one can clearly 
distinguish and identify specific characteristics which constitute Western and 
Orthodox theological traditions, they don't determine the issue at stake. 


Defining Hermeneutics as a Discipline 


Whereas a number of Orthodox scholars use the phrase 'Orthodox hermeneu- 
tics' more or less naively? others doubt whether there as yet is an Orthodox 
hermeneutics.* To a certain extent, this is a matter of definition: in Western 
studies, whence the notion originates, hermeneutics is a specific discipline 
involving philosophical, literary, sociological, and linguistic aspects.> By con- 
trast, in present-day Orthodoxy hermeneutics appears to be equated with a par- 
ticular mode of scriptural exegesis. In his valuable study Biblical Interpretation 


2 Resp. J. Behr, The Formation of Christian Theology, vol. 1: The Way to Nicaea (Crestwood, NY, 
2001), p. 11; The Mystery of Christ (Crestwood, NY, 2006), p. 19. 

3 For instance, J. Breck, ‘Orthodoxy and the Bible Today’, in The Legacy of St Vladimir, ed. 
J. Breck, J. Meyendorff, E. Silk (Crestwood, Ny, 1990, quoted below); V. Mihoc, ‘The Actuality 
of Church Fathers’ biblical Exegesis, in Auslegung der Bibel in orthodoxer und westlicher 
Perspektive, ed. J.D.G. Dunn, H. Klein, U. Luz, V. Mihoc (Tübingen, 2000), pp. 3-28, there p. 14. 

4 See P. Vassiliadis, 'Canon and Authority of Scripture: An Orthodox Hermeneutical 
Perspective’, in Orthodox and Wesleyan Scriptural Understanding and Practice, ed. S.T. 
Kimbrough (Crestwood, Ny, 2005), pp. 21-35, there p. 21; Th.G. Stylianopoulos, ‘Scripture and 
Tradition in the Church, in The Cambridge Companion to Orthodox Christian Theology, ed. 
M.B. Cunningham, E. Theokritoff (Cambridge, 2008), pp. 21-34, there p. 32. 

5 Seeforexample A.C. Thiselton, Hermeneutics: An Introduction (Grand Rapids, M1, Cambridge, 
2009), p. 1. 
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in the Russian Orthodox Church A. Negrov defines his use of the term 'Orthodox 
hermeneutics' accordingly: 


[H]ermeneutics ‘has become a highly technical and philosophical ori- 
ented field of discussion’ [...] Bearing this in mind, the usage and mean- 
ing of hermeneutics, in the scope of the present study, will be restricted 
to the science of Bible interpretation, which primarily deals with a liter- 
ary corpus of the Old and New Testaments as its material object. It is in 
this sense the term will be used in the clauses— biblical hermeneutics or 
Orthodox hermeneutics.® 


Given Negrov's aim—to provide a historical and descriptive survey rather than 
a substantive analysis—his pragmatic usage of the term is legitimate. But as 
defined, hermeneutics is substantially different from ‘Bible interpretation’. 
Hermeneutics should not be a designation of the perspective from which one 
reads, but a discipline for assessing whether the claims made from this per- 
spective are justified. 

This is also the upshot of the distinction Anthony Thiselton makes: 


[W]hereas exegesis and interpretation denote the actual processes of 
interpreting texts, hermeneutics also includes the second-order disci- 
pline of asking critically what exactly we are doing when we read, under- 
stand, or apply texts. Hermeneutics explores the conditions and criteria 
that operate to try to ensure responsible, valid, fruitful, or appropriate 
interpretation." 


In this light, “Orthodox hermeneutics” seems somewhat of a contradictio in 
adjecto.® By way of example, John Breck speaks of ‘Orthodox hermeneutic 
principles’ and lists, amongst others, the ‘Word of God’ as the eternal Logos, 
and the ‘trinitarian perspective.? And in a larger study, he defines Orthodox 


6 A. Negrov, Biblical Interpretation in the Russian Orthodox Church (Tübingen, 2008), p. 2, quot- 
ing the Handbook to Exegesis of the New Testament, ed. S.E. Porter (Leiden, 1997), p. 25. Negrov 
focuses on the period until 1917; ch. 6 offers a brief overview of twentieth-century scholars. 

7 Thiselton, Hermeneutics, p. 4; see for further considerations S.E. Porter, B.E. Stovell, 
‘Introduction: Trajectories in Biblical Hermeneutics’, in Biblical Hermeneutics: Five Views, ed. 
S.E. Porter, B.E. Stovell (Downers Grove, IL, 2012), pp. 9-24. 

8 By implication, the same may be said of “biblical hermeneutics” or “theological hermeneu- 
tics" (a statement Thiselton would probably not agree with). 

9 Breck, ‘Orthodoxy’, pp. 143-144. 
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hermeneutics as ‘the principles and methods for interpreting Scripture? 
What he describes is rather Orthodox exegesis, the conception and practice of 
Bible interpretation as given within the framework of Orthodox tradition (as 
Breck understands it). Furthermore, since the eighteenth century scholarship 
has widely recognized that central Christian dogmas (including concepts like 
Logos and Trinity) are not given, but have in their traditionally received form 
basically been established by interpretation of the Bible. In a hermeneutical 
sense, the dogmatic terms Breck mentions as 'hermeneutic principles' are not 
that what explains (explanans), but that what has to be explained (explanan- 
dum). This is perhaps one of the major consequenses of the emergence of 
hermeneutics for theology.” 

A concise definition of hermeneutics is given by Werner Jeanrond: ‘By 
“hermeneutics” we mean the theory of interpretation.’ Hans-Georg Gadamer 
stresses another aspect: ‘Hermeneutics is above all a practice, the art of under- 
standing [...]-? In a way, speaking of hermeneutics as an ‘art’ itself has at least 


10 J. Breck, Scripture in Tradition: the Bible and its Interpretation in the Orthodox Church 
(Crestwood, NY, 2001), p. 9. This explanation is followed by an appeal to 2 Timothy 3:16 
and the statement that ‘[t]he Bible is not self-interpreting’ (p. 10, an allusion to Lutheran 
sui ipsius interpres). This appears to be a contradiction: Breck stakes his claim that the 
Bible is not self-interpreting with a biblical passage assuming the inspiration of Scripture. 
At stake here is not a concept of ‘synergy’ between author/reader and Holy Spirit (see 
p. 39), but the fact that the authority of the Bible is presupposed. 

11 See also Stylianopoulos, ‘Scripture’, p. 32, who confuses Orthodox principles with herme- 
neutical reflection. As early as the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, there has 
been a reception of (Protestant) biblical criticism among Russian Orthodox scholars; 
see Negrov, Biblical Interpretation; and J. Wasmuth, Der Protestantismus und die russische 
Theologie: zur Rezeption und Kritik des Protestantismus in den Zeitschriften der Geistlichen 
Akademien an der Wende vom 19. zum 20. Jahrhundert (Gottingen, 2007), esp. ch. 2. What 
is typical of nearly all Orthodox scholars discussed is their reluctance to accept the find- 
ings of biblical criticism. In a sense, the situation in nineteenth-century Western Europe 
was not very different, as strictly historical-critical research of the biblical writings was 
contested until the beginning of the twentieth century. 

12 Respectively: W. Jeanrond, Theological Hermeneutics: Development and Significance 
(London, 1991), p. 1; H.-G. Gadamer, ‘Reflections on my Philosophical Journey; quoted in 
Thiselton, Hermeneutics, p. 2; the expression of hermeneutics as the “art of understand- 
ing” goes back to Schleiermacher. Even among Western scholars there is no clear-cut 
definition of hermeneutics, as the huge literature concerning the subject and the inflated 
use of the term in various disciplines testifies. For some problems concerning definition 
issues see S.E. Porter, J.C. Robinson, Hermeneutics: An Introduction to Interpretive Theory 
(Grand Rapids, M1, Cambridge, 2011), pp. 297-303 ("Conclusion"). Still, there may be said 
to be a family resemblance of basic hermeneutic rules. 
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a theoretical component. In both cases, what ‘theory’, ‘art’, and indeed 'inter- 
pretation/understanding' entail requires qualification. Modern notions of 
interpretation and understanding cannot be indiscriminately applied to such 
diverse practices and conceptions as allegorical reading among the ancient 
Greeks, Patristic scriptural interpretation, Lutheran sola scriptura, present-day 
Orthodox exegetical practice, and narrative theology. Such application would 
suggest that "interpretation" is a formal procedure or practice which may be 
determined without asking who is doing (or has done) the "interpreting" 

The issue may be approached from a different direction, by questioning the 
soundness of the interpretation principle itself. This may be done by exam- 
ining the relation between text and historical reality, between text and inter- 
pretation, and between interpretation and historical reality. Under the current 
paradigm, a hermeneutics which takes interpretation as a guiding principle 
will not be able to reckon with the historicity of the events recounted in a text, 
nor with the author as a living person. 

In a crucial respect, contemporary “Orthodox hermeneutics” and (post) 
modern Western hermeneutics share this fixation with interpretation, albeit 
from different angles. One of the aims of this contribution is to identify the 
paradox of a postmodern Orthodox hermeneutics, but also to show that the 
paradox lies equally in hermeneutics and in Orthodoxy, and is thus indepen- 
dent of “West”- or “East”-attributions. 


Canon and Canonicity 


The question at stake may be grasped by looking at a central hermeneutical 
dilemma which confronts theology: the emergence of the New Testament 
canon.!? This is a dilemma in modern perception, as in theological tradition 
the canon itself was not questioned, but presupposed. 

In order to illustrate the main point, we may distinguish between the New 
Testament canon as the collection of New Testament writings on the one 
hand, and canonicity as the premise under which the collection was received 
as Scripture on the other. Canonicity is not a textual or substantial quality 


13 On the historiography of the New Testament canon, see H. von Campenhausen, Die 
Entstehung der christlichen Bibel (Tübingen, 1968); B.M. Metzger, The Canon of the New 
Testament: Its Origin, Development, and Significance (Oxford, 1987); F.P. Bestebreurtje, 
Kanon als Form. Über die Geschichtsschreibung des Neuen Testaments bei Franz Overbeck 
(Bern etc., 2005); and J. Becker, Mündliche und schriftliche Autorität im frühen Christentum 
(Tübingen, 2012). 
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inherent to the New Testament writings, but testifies to the conviction of the 
believer who, or the community which, ascribes to these writings a norma- 
tive status analogous to the Old Testament writings (the idea of Holy Writ). 
The awareness of this distinction between canon and canonicity is a conse- 
quence of the modern hermeneutical distinction between text (canon) and 
interpretation (canonicity). For contemporary scholarship and hermeneutics 
not the distinction as such is being disputed, but how it is to be understood 
and applied. This will be discussed below. 

It may now be considered common knowledge that initially the New 
Testament writings were not received as Scripture. This is already apparent 
from the New Testament writings themselves: neither the evangelists nor 
Paul consider their own writing canonical (or “inspired”) as they did Hebrew 
Scripture (with the formula ‘it is written’, for example).!? Early second-century 
writers like Ignatius and even Justin Martyr nowhere appeal to Christian writ- 
ings as Scripture. It would therefore make no sense to say that in their time 
these writings were already (canonical) Scripture, or indeed to say that they 
"interpreted" them: the designation as Scripture (canonicity) must be explic- 
itly stated as such and apparent from the usage of these writings. 

The New Testament writings were first treated as canonical Scripture, as 
‘Writ’, in the second half of the second century by Irenaeus of Lyons, Clement 
of Alexandria, and Tertullian.! They were the first to argue in favour of accept- 
ing particular writings and rejecting others, and partly based their argument 
on "interpretation" of these writings. All subsequent reception of the New 
Testament writings, be it exegetical, apologetical, or historical-critical, rests on 
the acknowledgment of this Scriptural (written) quality. This means that the 
only legitimate sense in which the notion of interpretation can be applied to 
the New Testament writings, that of reflection on these writings as Scripture, 
was not part of the perception of the authors of these texts and of the first gen- 
erations of Christians (inasfar as we can infer they knew the writings at all). 


14  J Kugel How to Read the Bible: a Guide to Scripture, Then and Now (New York etc., 2008), 
p. 668 makes a similar point in regard of Hebrew Scripture: 'Disquieting as it may be, one 
is left with the conclusion that most of what makes the Bible biblical is not inherent in its 
texts, but emerges only when one reads them in a certain way [...]- And p. 679: ‘Indeed, 
the very idea of the Bible [...] is the product of the interpretive revolution of these closing 
centuries ВСЕ. 

15 Оп һе formula for referring to Hebrew Scripture see Metzger, Canon, pp. 2 and 41. 

16 Epitomized by Irenaeus’ explanation of the fourfold Gospel, Adversus Haereses III, 11, 8. 
On the usage of the term “canonicity” see Bestebreurtje, Kanon. 

17 Instructive examples of this problem in Metzger, Canon, pp. 40-43. 
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This insight constitutes a hermeneutical and heuristic border which cannot 
be traversed by any kind of textual interpretation, since this border is created 
by referring to the texts as Scripture (or in a broader sense, as texts) in the first 
place. 

This border comes out well in Bruce Metzger's summary of references to 
New Testament writings in the so-called Apostolic Fathers: ‘In short, we find 
in both the Jewish and the Hellenistic groups a knowledge of the existence 
of certain books that later will comprise the New Testament [...] These remi- 
niscences tend to show that an implicit authority of such writings was sensed 
before a theory of their authority had been developed—in fact, before there 
was even a consciousness of their authority.!® As Metzger's preceding discus- 
sion showed, however, the "Apostolic Fathers" did not display a 'knowledge of 
the existence' of these books, rather historical conjecture has found that the 
words the Apostolic Fathers refer to as Jesus' words stem from some version 
of the now New Testament writings (or even from oral tradition). But more 
importantly, what should be assumed under ‘implicit authority’ if this means 
that the Apostolic Fathers had no 'consciousness' of this implicit authority? 
Positing authority only makes sense if the authors in question would be con- 
scious of it; otherwise it is authority for no one. And as shown, in the case of 
Scripture, authority is linked to a mode of referring to the Scriptural form. 

The epistemological distinction between text (canon) and interpretation 
(canonicity) gains even more impact if applied to the concept of scriptural 
inspiration. What does the attribution of divine inspiration to a text and/or its 
author mean if, first, the author himself, and second, the first generations read- 
ing (or hearing) his text did not consider his text to be "inspired" analogous to 
Hebrew Scripture? In this case, reception and usage conflict with the text on a 
substantial level. Had divine inspiration and authority been inherent qualities 
of the New Testament writings, one may assume the first generations would 
have noticed and understood this as such, which, as indicated above, they evi- 
dently didn’t.!? Given the distinction, inspiration cannot be said to be a quality 
of the texts (or even the authors); at least, the burden of proof would be with 
those who claim it is. 


18 Metzger, Canon, р. 73. 

19  Inthisrespect, there is a clear difference between Paul and the Gospels on the one hand, 
and Revelation on the other; the latter fits apocalyptic tradition with an explicit claim to 
revelation and prophecy (cf. Rev. 1:3). 
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Other aspects come into play as well. For example, biblical criticism has 
established fairly definitely that the author of the Gospel according to Matthew 
cannot have been Matthew the Apostle.?? I will briefly discuss two of the many 
implications. First, speaking of "inspiration" of a text makes sense only given 
the authority of the author. Christian tradition since Irenaeus has attributed 
authority and divine inspiration to the Gospel because it was considered an 
apostolic writing. This implies that if the apostolicity of its author is no lon- 
ger assured, there are no grounds for attributing divine inspiration to the text. 
Thereby the authority both of the Gospel and of its interpretation as a mode of 
understanding is challenged.?! 

Second, if one would still argue that divine inspiration may not have been 
apparent to the (now unknown) author in question, but was revealed only to 
later generations, this would imply that our present-day interpretation of the 
text has a more direct and appropriate access to the consciousness (or rather, 
theunconscious) of the (unknown) author of the Gospel according to Matthew 
than he had himself. This is invalid reasoning, projecting a later conception 
of inspiration onto an unknown (“Matthew”), and interpreting accordingly. 
Saying the author of a text was inspired is an existential statement, which is 
untenable if one does not even know who the author was. It is a way of neglect- 
ing the other on a level of ideology (or intellect) which does not acknowledge 
the individual, existential moment. Also, it would be at odds with an interpre- 
tive tradition placing emphasis 'upon the mind and purpose of the authors or 
writers, especially in their commissioned role as apostles or prophets, as the 
starting point for meaning and interpretation, from the Antiochene school to 


20 For the briefest argument (and further literature) see U. Luz, 'Mattháusevangelium; in 
Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 4th ed. (Tübingen, 2008), vol. 5, col. 918. 

21 Metzger mentions three criteria the early Church Fathers applied for ascertaining which 
books are to be considered authoritative: orthodoxy (conformity to ‘regula fidei), apos- 
tolicity, and ‘use in the Churches’ (Canon, pp. 251-254). The problem is that even if one 
would claim that the regula fidei more or less was current in the preceding Church com- 
munities, the question for historical epistemology is: in what form? Here the same border 
exists as between text and historical reality. Current research tends to assume at least a 
variety/plurality among early Christian communities rather than a pre-existing “ortho- 
doxy" which was then fixed in the New Testament writings. At least these three criteria — 
which, as Metzger also notes, were far from univocal and clear themselves, but varied in 
application and explanation (ibid.)—are intertwined: if one of them does not apply, none 
does.— See for an example in regard to the Old Testament Kugel, Bible, p. 561, on Isaiah: If 
the author of chapters 40-66 was not the real Isaiah, the one who had been called on high 
to God's heavenly throne, but some unknown writer two centuries later whose prophetic 
credentials were thus a matter of speculation, what authority did his words have?’ 
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Calvin, Spinoza, and even Schleiermacher.?? In such reasoning, then, the tex- 
tual is substituted for the existential, existence and epistemology/hermeneu- 
tics are confused. Avoiding such confusion forces us to reckon primarily with 
the individual in history. 

The primacy of the individual is posited here within a methodological con- 
text. It is not intended as a principle of individualism or subjectivity, since any 
personal conviction and experience has itself to be validated. It is important 
to stress this limitation of a hermeneutical view, as it is by interpretation of 
textual tradition (and in a wider context, archaeological evidence etc.) that 
one usually tries to understand the people from the past. For this reason, clar- 
ity concerning the status of textual tradition and interpretation in regard of 
history is essential. 

To identify some methodological implications of these shifts in percep- 
tion, it might be helpful to draw on two notions borrowed from Charles Taylor, 
'imaginary' and ‘lived experience’. 


‘Imaginary’ and ‘Lived Experience’ as Methodological Restraints 


In his book A Secular Age Charles Taylor has given a profound philosophical 
reflection on a shift in what he calls ‘social imaginary’. His central aim seems 
caught in his statement: ‘[T]he change I want to define and trace is one which 
takes us from a society in which it was virtually impossible not to believe in 
God, to one in which faith, even for the staunchest believer, is one human pos- 
sibility among others.?? 

Taylor uses the ‘imaginary’ as distinct from (or as incorporating) theory, and 
thereby succeeds in positioning his own philosophical reflection in relation 
to the ‘imaginaries’ of historical times. The ‘change’ is then described in terms 
of ‘conditions of belief’, which comprise the material and the mental levels. 
He thus acknowledges historical distance both as a temporal and as a mental 
distance. And this temporal distance essentially makes the mental distance 
irretrievable, precisely because we live our shared imaginary in the present 
(which comprises the diversity and even irreconcilability of convictions and 
imaginaries, as the common ground is not determined in cognitive or psycho- 
logical terms, but by time). Although I aim to stress the epistemological and 


22 Cf. Thiselton, Hermeneutics, p. 20. 
23 Ch. Taylor, A Secular Age (Cambridge, MA, London, 2007), p. 3; cf. pp. 171-175. 
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hermeneutical implications of ‘imaginary’ more expressly than Taylor does, 
I think these implications are suggested by the shifts he describes.?* 

Indeed, what Taylor describes as lived experience’ seems crucial.”° In my use 
of this notion I do not so much mean (as Taylor seems to) a realm in which we 
live prior to understanding, although this is partly implied.?6 Methodologically 
it serves to indicate the limits of one's own thought and perspective, as lived 
experience is inherently bound to an individual. The notion is meant as a 
restraint for the interpreter; it does not mean that a person or an author is 
always right in what he experiences or says (which would be individualism 
instead of individuality).?7 

In the expression "lived", the temporal aspect is decisive. I take "lived" to 
imply that time and mind are inseparable. Both academic discourse and theo- 
logical thought (including hermeneutics) necessarily operate by distinguish- 
ing time and mind. It is one of the seeming self-evidences of tradition that 
texts may transfer the thoughts and mind of the author (or some potential 
meaning) over time, beyond his death. Precisely this idea is challenged on the 
level of interpretation by the notions of the imaginary and lived experience, at 
least as I take them. The inseparability of time and mind constitutes a herme- 
neutical limit, and one which is very difficult to grasp, as the limit is drawn by 
(inherent to) our hermeneutical reflection itself. This is one reason for devel- 
oping a ‘kaleidoscopic’ approach.?® 


24 This is an aspect which seems to have escaped the attention of admirers and critics of 
Taylor alike. See, for example, the volume of essays Varieties of Secularism in a Secular Age, 
ed. M. Warner, J. Van Antwerpen, C. Calhoun (Cambridge, Ma, London, 2010). I do not, 
however, mean to subscribe to all of Taylor’s views. 

25 СЁ Taylor, Secular Age, pp. 10-14; 30-31. In the index, one aspect of ‘lived experience’ 
is aptly described as being ‘versus theory as basis for understanding moral/spiritual life’ 
(p. 864). 

26 Taylor, Secular Age, p. 3o: '|M]y target is our contemporary lived understanding; that is, 
the way we naively take things to be [...] I am trying to capture the level of understand- 
ing prior to philosophical puzzlement: As I see it, ‘naively’ here encompasses the most 
refined reflection, for we take that reflection as it is, even think it appropriate most of the 
time. The element of time always evades (or permeates) any naiveté or reflection. ‘Lived 
experience’ thus includes what might be called lived thought’ or ‘lived reflection. 

27 This is not to deny shared or community experience, but then it is still the individual 
who shares in the experience, and it still is lived experience. The issue here is methodical 
delineation; it is matter of accountibility. 

28 _ CfFBestebreurtje,'Limitsof Reason and Limits of Faith. Hermeneutical Considerations on 
Evolution Theology; Neue Zeitschrift für Systematische Theologie und Religionsphilosophie 
55/2 (2013), pp. 243-257. I do not intend to say that books from the past are by definition 
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Both ‘lived experience’ and ‘the imaginary’ are applicable to the example 
of the New Testament. As argued above, in respect to the perception of the 
New Testament writings as texts (other things not equal), the first Christian 
generations lived in a different imaginary. As common historically informed 
perception is dependent on texts, one cannot “deactivate” this reflection on 
textuality. Reflection on this dilemma does not take the dilemma away, 
but rather confirms it. In that sense, imaginary is an integral part of lived 
experience. 

The concept of the imaginary may also be applied to the more general ques- 
tion of the tension between historical knowledge and theological-exegetical 
tradition concerning the Bible. Already on the level of the history of ideas, 
there is a gap between what one can call ancient and modern sensibilities 
toward the relationship between biblical text and historical reality. Indeed, to 
speak of a relationship here essentially reflects modern discourse. The emer- 
gence of hermeneutics as a discipline could be said to mark the gradually drift- 
ing apart of text, reality, and interpretation, or rather, it marks the emergence 
of this distinction. 

It is the basic awareness of this distinction which has been causing such 
serious problems for post-Enlightenment theology. With the shift from the per- 
ception of the Bible as source of revelation in history, as the Word of God, to 
the focus on the Bible as itself a historical entity, biblical writings have been 
examined on the way they present and understand revelation. In its conse- 
quences, this also implies a shift from, say, the resurrection of Christ as a his- 
torical event (ora salvational event, but as such it has to be a historical event)?? 
to the faith of the apostles (or even of the evangelists) in resurrection. This 
affects the substance of theology and, ultimately, of faith. An important aspect, 
therefore, is to assess the role of faith and the limits of its claims on the text 
and/or the past. 


incomprehensible, but it is essential to delineate the limits of our incomprehension. This 
is the methodological aim of INaSEC (see http://www.in-a-sec.com/method for a provi- 
sional description). 

29  Icannotenterinto a discussion of the "Word (or the text) as event’ here, a theorem relying 
on the same interpretive conception of language. Again the distinction of imaginaries 
proves useful. For myself, I may have some idea of language and words being related to an 
event, simply because I connect them; but even so I may reasonably distinguish between 
an event and what I say about it. For times past, I can claim neither the equation nor the 
separation of word (description, text, story) and event (history), since I do not live in 
them. 
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The Question in Western Studies 


To expound the hermeneutical point in relation to the “historical Јеѕиѕ”,30 
I will discuss briefly three examples of how the problem of the historicity and 
textuality of the Gospel accounts is treated among Western scholars. 

The first example is taken from the Dutch Remonstrant theologian Eginhard 
Meijering. One can, he writes, engage in scientific research on the historical 
Jesus even when one believes in the resurrected Jesus 


when one realizes what the research can and cannot establish, and what 
faith is based on. In the Gospels, we have not photographs of Jesus, but 
portraits. These portraits Jesus himself occasioned, the earthly and the 
resurrected Jesus. That the resurrected Jesus influenced this image is 
solely a matter of faith, which can be neither proved nor refuted by the 
historian, but which he should not consider in his research.3! 


The separation of historical knowledge from individual faith is problematic 
in several respects, as the question is how this ‘faith’ relates to historical real- 
ity. First, expressions like ‘portraits’,>? ‘occasioned’ (if this renders Meijering's 
‘aanleiding gegeven' correctly), and ‘what faith is based on’ are unclear in 
this respect. Second, the idea of Jesus resurrected having influenced or occa- 
sioned the Gospels as writings is hardly tenable. Such a claim would have to 
be demonstrated by way of the Gospels themselves, but cannot be decided by 
an appeal to faith. And third, if someone as a Christian believes in the resur- 
rected Jesus, how could the same person as a historian (but this presupposes 


30 бее AJ.M. Wedderburn, Jesus and the Historians (Tübingen, 2010) for an excellent over- 
view of recent literature on “the historical Jesus” and related questions. 

31 E. Meijering, Geschiedenis van het vroege Christendom [History of Early Christianity] 
(Amsterdam, 2004), pp. 30-31: ‘... als men zich realiseert wat het onderzoek wel en niet 
kan aantonen en waarop het geloof is gebaseerd. Van Jezus hebben we in de evangelién 
geen foto’s, maar portretten. Tot die portretten heeft ook Jezus zelf aanleiding gegeven, 
de aardse en de opgestane Jezus. Dat ook de opgestane Jezus dit beeld heeft beinvloed is 
uitsluitend een zaak van geloof, dat door de historicus noch bewezen noch weerlegd kan 
worden, maar waarmee hij in zijn onderzoek geen rekening mag houden’. 

32 Fora critique of dubbing the Gospels ‘portraits’ or ‘pictures’ of Jesus see also Wedderburn, 
Jesus, p. 47 (against Dunn, who brings an argument similar to Meijering’s). Richard Rothe 
had called the Gospels a ‘photograph of the Saviour’ [‘Photographie des Erlésers’]; quoted 
in J. Lauster, Zwischen Entzauberung und Remythisierung. Zum Verhältnis von Bibel und 
Dogma (Leipzig, 2008), p. 39. Even if Meijering would here implicitly distance himself 
from Rothe, his ‘portraits’ is no less problematic. 
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the distinction) not consider Jesus’ resurrection as part of history? Here faith 
is in danger of being linked mainly to the formal impossibility of disproving 
or falsifying. Yet this impossibility is primarily caused by the lack of histori- 
cal evidence. Actually, Meijering as a ‘believer’ seems to assert for himself 
a certainty of resurrection (by virtue of his faith) which he as a ‘historian’ 
denies the evangelists, stating one can from their writings only ascertain their 
faith.?? The distinction he evokes between the ‘historian’ and the ‘believer’ 
confuses history and epistemology, thus neglecting the actual problem knowl- 
edge of historical and textual tradition raises for religious claims. 

As a second example, the Catholic scholar John Meier in his multi-volume 
A Marginal Jew sets out parameters for speaking of the ‘historical Jesus’, which 
he acknowledges is an ‘abstract construct created by modern scholars apply- 
ing historical-critical methods to ancient sources’. The quest for the historical 
Jesus ‘prescinds from or brackets Christian faith.?* Consequently he distin- 
guishes between the quest for the historical Jesus and Christology, considering 
both to be valid academic endeavours. The historical Jesus thus defined is not 
the ‘“real Jesus” (the total reality of everything Jesus said and did during his 
life), and ‘the quest for the historical Jesus [...] does not mean that it denies, 
rejects or attacks’ Christian faith.35 

However, it is not evident what use such a quest would be. What we may 
know of the ‘real Jesus’ largely depends on the four Gospels. Then the question 
still hinges upon the interpretation of textual sources (although source is an 
ambiguous term here). In applying historical-critical methods, one inherently 
undermines one of the precepts of Christology, that is, the reliability, even the 
revelatory (inspired) quality of the Gospels in their textuality. In this sense, 
biblical criticism seems to rule out appeal to the Bible as a source for authorita- 
tive Christology.?6 


33 Cf. Meijering, Geschiedenis, pp. 52-53. 

34 ‘J. Meier, A Marginal Jew: Rethinking the Historical Jesus, vol. IV (New York etc., 2009), pp. 12 
and 5. 

35 Meier, Marginal Jew, IV, рр. 12 and 5. 

36 Basically, already the Deists denied the Bible to be a source of revelation. This was later 
substantiated by scholars like Reimarus and Semler. For an extensive survey of the 
development of Christian exegesis and the rise of biblical criticism see H.G. Reventlow, 
Epochen der Bibelauslegung, especially vol. IV: Von der Aufklärung bis zum 20. Jahrhundert 
(München, 2001); and W. Baird, History of New Testament Research, vol. 1: From Deism 
to Tübingen (Minneapolis, MN, 1992). See also J. Barton, The Nature of Biblical Criticism 
(Louisville, Kv, 2007). 
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Although Meier repeatedly stresses his intention not to enter into theo- 
logical discussions, rather to provide an 'academically respectable common 
ground and starting point for dialogue among people of various faiths’, the 
issue of faith cannot be bracketed by maintaining ‘a strict distinction between 
what I know about Jesus by research and reason and what I hold by faith’.3” 
As in Meijering’s argument, whatever sparse historical information the Gospels 
contain, faith would have to validate the idea of the resurrected Jesus. But this 
view constitutes a clear break with Christian theology, which roughly up to 
Reimarus presupposed the veracity of the Gospel accounts and the reality of 
Christ's resurrection, or in other words, which did not distinguish between 
Gospels (as texts) and resurrection (as reality) in the way Meijering and Meier 
do (in this regard representing the ‘modern imaginary’). 

Furthermore, ‘total reality’ is what should be taken as the reference for assess- 
ing the status of one’s own historiographical endeavour, precisely because one 
cannot grasp this total reality of any person (materially nor spiritually). Meier 
does address this himself: ‘What do we mean when we say we want to investi- 
gate the “real Jesus" [...] or the real anybody in ancient history? [...] Obviously 
we cannot mean the total reality of that person, everything he or she ever 
thought, felt, experienced, did, and said'?? This is a plain description of what 
the notion of lived experience' would designate, as well as the hermeneutical 
precept it entails. But Meier does not work out methodological consequences 
of the absolute validity of this insight. Awareness of the unknowability of “total 
reality" means that knowledge and understanding, and indeed interpretation, 
are secondary to lived experience. This awareness is one of the foundations of 
the ‘kaleidoscopic’ approach.?? 

Clarity concerning this point is crucial, both for a historical and a 
Christological conception of Jesus Christ. There has to be some identifiable 
existential/historical link between the real Jesus and the reconstruction of 
the historical Jesus to make the latter (and consequently the former) of any 
interest. 


37 Resp. Meier, Marginal Jew, IV, p. 12 and J. Meier, A Marginal Jew: Rethinking the Historical 
Jesus, vol. I (New York etc., 1991), p. 6. 

38 Meier, Marginal Jew, I, p. 21. 

39 бее К. Tolstaya, Kaleidoscope: F.M. Dostoevsky and Early Dialectical Theology (Leiden, 
Boston, 2013) for a theological-methodological exposition and application of the idea of 
the “total reality” of an individual. 
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An author who has thoroughly reflected on the question of history and inter- 
pretation in relation to the historical Jesus is James Dunn, who gives a sum- 
mary of the problem: 


[Шо what sense, if any, can we speak of the resurrection of Jesus as 
historical? [...] [P]art of the data is the interpretation of the first disci- 
ples that ‘God has raised Jesus from the dead’. The data include the inter- 
pretation made by the disciples. For the twenty-first-century quester, the 
conclusion that ‘God has raised Jesus from the dead’, as a conclusion of 
the quest, is a further act of interpretation—again an interpretation 
(evaluation) of the first-century interpretation. When we add the ini- 
tial observation—that departure from this life (death) can indeed be 
described as a historical event, whereas entry on to some further exis- 
tence can hardly be so described—it can be seen just how problematic it 
is to speak of the resurrection of Jesus as historical.^? 


This quote mainly serves to point at the different layers of interpretation 
involved. Dunn is scrupulous enough to lend 'interpretation' at least a prob- 
lematic ring. As an alternative, he works out a conception of what he calls 
‘Jesus remembered’. But as Samuel Byrskog (amongst others) has noted, 
‘Dunn’s way of using the label “remembered” is, in fact, hard to distinguish 
from “interpreted”’*! Indeed, given his explicit objective, Dunn abandons the 
level of the event (existence) and takes tradition (interpretation) as the main 
focus: 


(1) The only realistic objective for any 'quest of the historical Jesus' 
is Jesus remembered. (2) The Jesus tradition of the Gospels confirms 
that there was a concern within earliest Christianity to remember Jesus. 
(3) The Jesus tradition shows us how Jesus was remembered; its charac- 
ter strongly suggests again and again a tradition given its essential shape 
by regular use and reuse in oral mode. (4) This suggests in turn that the 
essential shape was given by the original and immediate impact made 
by Jesus as that was first put into words by and among those involved as 


40 J.D.G. Dunn, Christianity in the Making, vol. 1: Jesus Remembered (Grand Rapids, мт, 
Cambridge, 2003), pp. 875-876. For Dunn’s methodological distinction between event, 
data, and fact, see $6.3b (pp. 102-105). 

41 5. Byrskog, ‘A New Perspective on the Jesus Tradition: Reflections on James D.G. Dunn's 
Jesus Remembered, Journal for the Study of the New Testament 26/4 (2004), pp. 459-471, 
quote p. 464. See also Wedderburn, Jesus, a.o. pp. 37-49; 234-241. 
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eyewitnesses of what Jesus said and did. In that key sense, the Jesus tradi- 
tion is Jesus remembered. And the Jesus thus remembered is Jesus, or as 
close as we will ever be able to reach back to him.^? 


In (1), the shift from reality (historical) to interpretation (remembered) may 
be clear. As Dunn seems to stress oral tradition (3), he neglects the fact that 
he is here interpreting written sources /interpretations (as he noted in the ear- 
lier quoted passage), that is, text.*? This also makes (4) problematic: what is 
an 'original and immediate impact'? How much of what we interpret in the 
Gospels goes back to eyewitness, and is the 'eyewitness' a solid criterion? In 
the hermeneutical sense, the Jesus of tradition might indeed be called Jesus 
remembered’. But in the final sentence of the passage, Dunn leaps to an exis- 
tential statement (‘the Jesus thus remembered is Jesus’)—the proviso (‘or as 
close...) does not clarify or legitimate this leap. ‘Jesus remembered’ seems to 
be a form of Wirkungsgeschichte, which does not really answer the historicity 
question. 

I took these three more or less random examples not from literature on 
theological hermeneutics in a strict sense, precisely because the issue at stake 
is not so much the theory of interpretation, but the actual application and 
account in dealing with the texts and the history concerned. Whereas Meier 
and Meijering want to restrict themselves to plain historical description, trans- 
ferring the question of resurrection to the realm of faith, Dunn acknowledges 
the impasse as such, and by his conception of ‘Jesus remembered’ tries to cope 
with it. Yet all three illustrate the hesitancy to simply state that Jesus has risen, 
since given the historical paradigm such a statement is untenable. Important 
in this context is thus not only the knowledge and insights historical research 
has brought, but also the restraints and challenges it implies for claims of faith. 
It is in this light that the concept (and practice) of interpretation would have 
to be reconsidered. At least, these insights, which cannot properly be refuted, 
call into question not so much the interpretations of earlier times, but rather 
our appeal to these interpretations. 


42 Dunn, Christianity, p. 335 (cf. p. 882). 

43 Еог methodological remarks on the heuristic border implicit in the shift from orality to 
scripturality see Bestebreurtje, Kanon, pp. 129-130. 

44 However, Dunn extensively reflects on the impact of hermeneutics for biblical study 
(Christianity, in particular I,6: ‘History, Hermeneutics and Faith’). 
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The Question in Orthodox Studies 


How do present-day Orthodox scholars and theologians account for the rela- 
tion between text, interpretation, and history? As indicated, I do not intend 
to narrow down different voices to an “Orthodox hermeneutics”, even if some 
common features of biblical interpretation as conceived by Orthodox scholars 
can be discerned. In regard of biblical studies and criticism, Orthodoxy is in a 
situation the Roman Catholic Church was in some 250 years ago (and partly 
still is). This is not a value judgment; the situation is recognized by Orthodox 
scholars as well. In an article on the Orthodox Church and contemporary bibli- 
cal research the Greek scholar Savas Agourides stated: ‘What made me finally 
decide on this topic was the fact that the Roman Catholic church has a very 
rich and historically interesting experience on the question of the Church and 
the Bible during the 18th and 19th centuries, and this experience may be able 
to help us’.45 Yet Orthodox scholars on the whole still seem wary of accepting 
such an assessment. 

A prominent feature of current Orthodox conceptions is the central place 
given to interpretation. In the following section I will discuss some scholars 
who appeal to interpretation as a principle of Orthodox faith, starting with 
John Behr, who writes: 'Christ's question calls for interpretation [...] The writ- 
ings of the New Testament are already such interpretations [...]’4° The for- 
mulation ‘Christ's question calls for interpretation’ does not clarify how Behr 
detaches ‘Christ’s question’ from his interpretation of the New Testament writ- 
ings as ‘interpretations’. To call the Gospels ‘interpretations’ fits (post)modern 
discourse, but cannot be said to be a premodern conception. The paradigm 
shift expressed in Western studies would have us start with the observation 
"The New Testament writings are already interpretations’,*’ but the ‘such’ in 
Behr's statement further implies that he knows what these interpretations 


45 S. Agourides, ‘The Orthodox Church and Contemporary Biblical Research), in Dunn et al. 
(eds.), Auslegung, p. 139. That is, if the question appears to be the same, i.e. the relation 
between text and historical reality, the setting and imaginary are entirely different, since 
250 years have passed. 

46 Behr, Formation, pp. 1-12; cf. Archbishop D. Trakatellis, "The Four Gospels: Text as 
Interpretation, in Sacred Text and Interpretation: Perspectives in Orthodox Biblical Studies, 
ed. Th.G. Stylianopoulos (Brookline, MA, 2006), p. 104: The early Church exegetes 'simply 
read the four Gospels as both texts and interpretations that projected the inexhaustible 
wealth of the one divine revelation in astonishing, fascinating, and brilliant variations’. 
See also Breck, Scripture, esp. pp. 25-31. 

47 бее for example Dunn's remark quoted above: '[P]art of the data is the interpretation of 
the first disciples that "God has raised Jesus from the dead" 
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refer to, that is, what ‘Christ’s question’ is. Where Meier and Dunn, acknowl- 
edging the problem, cautiously and provisionally try to delineate what 'Christ's 
question’ might have been, Behr poses ‘Christ’s question’ in an abstract sense 
which, historically speaking, is not covered by the answer he then gives. 

Accordingly, Behr writes: 'The Christ who appears on the pages of the writ- 
ings recognized as canonical Scripture, the Scriptural Christ, is always the cruci- 
fied and risen one. By this Ido not mean to undermine the historical specificity 
of the Passion [...] but to emphasize who it is that these texts describe’4® The 
‘scriptural Christ’ comes close to what Meijering called the ‘portraits’ of Jesus, 
and the same reservation applies. A reading like Behr's inherently undermines 
the ‘historical specificity of the Passion’ in that he on the one hand implies 
knowledge (by his faith?) of who it is that the canonical writings ‘describe’, 
and on the other hand fails to inquire what can be and has been historically 
established about Jesus Christ. As in the preceding quote, there is a mixture 
of epistemological/hermeneutical statement (‘the Scriptural Christ’) and exis- 
tential statement (‘is always the crucified and risen one’). Such an argument 
ignores both the insight that the Gospels mediate (or perhaps more correctly, 
create) that ‘image’ as well as the question of the relation between historical 
knowledge and theological explanation.^? The circularity of this reasoning 
seems partly to result from the focus on interpretation and literary reception 
as a theological principle (‘Christ who appears on the pages’).5° 


48 Behr, Formation, p. 49. Behr uses the ‘image’ of Christ in a critique of John Zizioulas: ‘Of 
course, theological reflection [in Patristic theology, F.B.] became ever more abstract, but 
the point of such ongoing reflection is not to describe ultimate structures of ‘reality’ [...] 
whether of "Being" or communion" (or both) [...] We must be very careful not to sub- 
stitute the explanation for that which it seeks to explain. The aim of such theological 
reflection was and is to articulate, as precisely as possible, in the face of perceived aberra- 
tions, the canon of truth, so as to preserve the undisturbed image of the Christ presented 
in the Scriptures. Quoted by A. Brown, ‘On the Criticism of Being and Communion in 
Anglophone Orthodox Theology; in The Theology of John Zizioulas: Personhood and the 
Church, ed. D.H. Knight (Aldershot, 2007), pp. 35-78, p. 45 (my italics, F.B.). Notions are 
left indeterminate: it is not clear what ‘undisturbed’ means, nor what status an ‘image’ 
‘presented’ may have. 

49 For a discussion of some theological problems resulting from Behr’s approach, in par- 
ticular on the question of "staurocentrism" and “supralapsarism’, see K. Tolstaya, ‘Het 
iconografische en het retrospectieve staurocentrisme in Noordmans' Herschepping' 
[‘Iconographic and retrospective staurocentrism in Noordmans's Herschepping'], 
Noordmans Cahier: Studies bij het werk van Dr. O. Noordmans 11 (2012), pp. 14-31. 

50 Behr stresses the ‘literary’ side of tradition: ‘If God acts through His Word, then that Word 
needs to be heard, to be read, to be understood—the relationship with God is, in a broad 
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This principle appears in other contexts as well. In alater book, Behr argues: 
'[I]t is a stubborn fact, or at least is presented this way in the Gospels [...] that 
the one born of Mary was not known by the disciples to be the Son of God until 
after the Passion, his crucifixion and resurrection [...] Thus, to speak of the 
“Incarnation” [...] is an interpretation made only in the light of the Passion. It 
is a confession about the crucified and exalted Гога’! 

The point here is how to assess the distinction between ‘stubborn fact’ 
and something ‘at least presented this way in the Gospels. Such a distinc- 
tion between fact and presentation cannot be reasonably said to have been 
intended by the evangelists: it too reflects the modern distinction between 
text and interpretation, between history and story. Substantially, Behr speaks 
within the same (postmodern) imaginary as Meijering, Meier, and Dunn, who, 
as shown above, saw this distinction precisely as the reason for problematizing 
interpretation in regard to historical reality. 

Behr’s stress on interpretation is reflected in his assessment of history: 
‘Although popular imagination is still enthralled by the idea of “what really hap- 
pened,” it is generally recognized that there is no such thing as uninterpreted 
history. Failing to appreciate the confessional nature of theological assertions 
gives much modern theology a character that can only be described as an odd 
mixture of metaphysics and mythology. Here, too, the adverb ‘confessional’ 
is an abstract criterion, as the leap from ‘theological assertion’ to ‘history’ (or 
the ‘stubborn fact’) has to be accounted for. Thus, Behr’s own confession or 
conviction can never ascertain what he calls a ‘fact’, unless he relies on the New 
Testament writings. But that would be a circular argument leaving the actual 
question of historical reality out of account. This understanding of confession 
again resembles the argument in Meijering and Meier, who drew a line of faith 
to limit the reach of historical research (see above p. 189). 


sense, literary. [...] It was no accident, as Frances Young observes, that what came to be 
normative or Orthodox Christianity was "committed to a text-based version of revealed 
truth”. Behr, Formation, p. 15, quoting E.M. Young, Biblical exegesis and the Formation of 
Christian culture (Cambridge, 1997), p. 57. Here, too, notions like 'broad sense' or 'no acci- 
dent' require explanation. Concerning circularity: V. Mihoc propounds a circularity of 
‘Scripture in Tradition’ (‘Basic Principles of Orthodox Hermeneutics’, in Die prägende Kraft 
der Texte. Hermeneutik und Wirkungsgeschichte des Neuen Testaments, ed. M. Mayordomo 
(Stuttgart, 2005), р. 53); according to Breck, Scripture, p. 10, inherent to Orthodoxy is а 


n 


‘closed “hermeneutic circle”’. Both value this circularity as a distinct quality. 
51 Behr, Mystery, p.16. 


52 Idem. 
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The idea that ‘there is no uninterpreted history’, indeed a sort of postmodern 
truism, should rather be a reason to be cautious of one's own claims regarding 
the past, as they are defined from the present. This conception takes interpre- 
tation as a guideline, and implicitly confuses existence/reality and epistemol- 
ogy: a single aspect of modern historiography is taken as pars pro toto. If one 
would take "history" in its sense of lived reality, it would be more appropriate 
to say something like “We cannot but give an image of history", which makes 
clear that the problem lies with the interpreter (historiography), and not with 
history, as his/her interpretation does not decide anything for the level of lived 
experience, of ‘what really happened’. This too marks the limits of interpre- 
tation as an epistemological principle, and the need for acknowledging the 
inaccessibility of the past at this point. Even if the claim that 'there is no unin- 
terpreted history' may be quite commonplace, its methodical implications 
are not. 

Behr's appeal to the claim is reminiscent of a strand in current (protestant) 
treatments of the dilemma between historical reality and (confessional) inter- 
pretation, briefly illustrated here by two examples. Jórg Lauster, after having 
noted that a literary approach to the Bible tends to fictionalize 'the question 
of the factuality of what is being narrated’, offers a ‘religious theory of inter- 
pretation' as an answer to this dilemma. For this, he appeals to the Gospels as 
‘expressions of religious experience”? Such a view shifts the question to the 
level of the experience of the Gospel authors, which leaves us with the same 
hermeneutical questions: how can we ascertain what they experienced? And 
what can their ‘experience’ prove in terms of the ‘factuality of what is being 
narrated’?°* This seems an intricate way of focusing on textuality and inter- 
pretation (Deutung) rather than reality, simply because the Gospels give insuf- 
ficient clues to this reality. 

In a similar vein, Jens Schróter denies a distinction between the pre-Eas- 
ter Jesus and post-Easter interpretation of Jesus (which would cover Behr's 
view of the disciples noted above) since 'the pre-Easter Jesus is also an inter- 
preted Jesus. Here too reality (lived experience) is confused with postmod- 
ern epistemology (interpretation; ‘the pre-Easter Jesus is also an interpreted 
Jesus’). Wedderburn's question in reply to Schröter may equally apply to Behr's 


53 Quotes from Lauster, 'Entzauberung, pp. 40-41 ['die Frage nach der Tatsáchlichkeit 
dessen, was in der Bibel erzählt wird’; ‘religiöse Deutungstheorie’; ‘Ausdrucksformen 
religiöser Erfahrung]. 

54 Неге is another example of the kaleidoscopic approach: if we claim something about the 
experience of an other, the burden of proof lies with us; if the other claims to have expe- 
rienced something real, the burden of proof lies with him. 
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argument: ‘But does one not need to add that this is true of the pre-Easter 
Jesus as he is portrayed in the Gospels?'55 This confirms the fundamental impor- 
tance of disentangling text and reality. 


Premodern and/or Postmodern? 


As quoted above, Behr expressly pleads for a 'reappropriation of a premodern 
perspective in a cautious postmodern fashion'59 This is at the same time more 
and less than a paradox. There is no return to a past imaginary, as already the 
wording itself makes clear: premodern and postmodern exclude each other 
epistemologically, and that means also existentially. One may imagine 'pre- 
modern' aspects in postmodernity and vice versa, but the nexus, the 'kaleido- 
scopic' coherence of all aspects, is decisive. 

This kind of reasoning, confusing the interpretative and the historical 
aspects, is encountered in the work of other Orthodox scholars. Peter Bouteneff 
raises a similar point, that ‘there is no unbiased recounting of history’? Yet 
when speaking of the scriptural authors (like Behr, neglecting the question 
whether it was really Matthew etc.), he writes: ‘They were compiling written 
and oral material; traditional stories; histories and embellished histories [...] 
As their Christian interpreters, we might add that they were doing all of this 
under divine inspiration.>® 

Such a view does not seem to match the ‘premodern’ conception of what the 
scriptural authors did: the notion of the Gospels as compilations of different 
oral and written sources is clearly modern. But more importantly, does ‘divine 
inspiration’ here imply that the (hi)stories they supposedly gathered are cor- 
rect, or even inspired themselves? We hardly know anything of the relation of 
this material to historical reality, and there is no reasonable way to imagine 
how this gathering of ‘written and oral material’ under divine inspiration took 


55 Wedderburn, Jesus, p. 19, where also Schröter is quoted. Wedderburn offers an outstand- 
ing overview and critique of contemporary research on the “historical Jesus" from an 
epistemological perspective. He stakes his point over a number of other authors, and the 
central aim of his book is to see whether and how they distinguish between aspects of 
history, historiography, and story in respect to the Gospels and the historical Jesus. 

56 Behr, Mystery, р. 19 (see also above, n. 2). 

57 Р.С. Вощепей, Sweeter than Honey: Orthodox Thinking on Dogma and Truth (Crestwood, 
NY, 2006), p. 83. See also Breck, Scripture, pp. 40-41. Of course the question is not whether 
one has some bias, but whether it is a correct one, and whether one is prepared to reflect 
and change it if this proves reasonable. 

58 Bouteneff, Sweeter, p. 84. 
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place. Bouteneff as a 'Christian interpreter' explicitly attributes divine inspira- 
tion, which raises the question of what his attribution and interpretation could 
prove (similar to Meijering's ‘faith’). In this, he appeals to a past imaginary 
without reflecting on his own stance towards what he describes: ‘[W]e have 
to bear in mind that the clear-cut distinction between "description of actual 
events" and "stories about the past" takes on different contours in the premod- 
ern mind’? The issue, however, is not the distinction between ‘description’ and 
‘stories’, but the relation of either to the actual event. Simply stated, this dis- 
tinction did as such not exist, and consequently cannot take on 'different con- 
tours' in premodern imaginary; any contour one could identify would be our 
interpretation within our discourse and imaginary. Oddly enough, Bouteneff 
insists that ‘these are our categories;9? without reflecting the implications for 
what he says about, for example, what the evangelists would have done. The 
'(post)modern' mind has to acknowledge that it can never think like or acquire 
the premodern mind (if such ‘minds’, rather than individuals, may be said to 
exist at all); otherwise the distinction wouldn't even make sense. 

Along the same lines, Bouteneff concludes his survey of patristic readings 
of the creation narrative as follows: 'The point is not, then, whether the fathers 
took the seven "days" or Adam to be historical. For the fathers, as for us, the his- 
toricity question has much more to do with how narrative, and scriptural nar- 
rative specifically, works to convey its message [.. .]-9! The message of Scripture 
appears transferred to the textual realm, which brings it close to postmodern 
theories of language and literature. Yet what if something did not take place, or 
not in the way that Scripture recounts it, and one develops a profound exegesis 
about it, based on the wording of the text? The point is not that everything in 
the Bible must necessarily have taken place as described, but how a theologian 
accounts for his understanding of biblical writings. Leaving the historical real- 
ity or content of creation or revelation undecided in this way raises a range of 
theological problems.®? 


59 Idem; see also p. 75. 

бо Idem, р. 84. 

61 РС. Bouteneff, Beginnings: Ancient Christian Readings of the Biblical Creation Narratives 
(Grand Rapids, M1, 2008), p. 183. For a similar argument in relation to typology see Breck, 
Scripture, p. 28: ‘The type, then, consists of interpreted events whose historicity is of sec- 
ondary importance: But if the event is not historical (real), there is nothing to interpret 
either. Here clearly interpretation is inflated into a principle dominating the event. 

62 А similar problem mars Bouteneff’s assessment of the case of Father Arseny, the “hagi- 
ography" of a saint whose existence is being disputed. On this case see K. Tolstaya, 
P. Versteeg, ‘Inventing a Saint: Religious Fiction in Post-Communist Russia’, The Journal of 
the American Academy of Religion 82/1 (2014), pp. 70-119. 
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This would, of course, require a detailed exposition of Scriptural exegesis in 
Origen, Jerome, Basil, etc. To take just one example, one might think of Origen, 
whom both Behr and Bouteneff mention as the “Father” establishing scriptural 
interpretation as part of salvation.5? Bouteneff renders part of Origen’s argu- 
ment as follows: 'Origen's suspicion— perhaps derived from the Stoics—as to 
whether the events of "factual history" can be determined at all is nearly post- 
modernist. He then refers to Contra Celsum 1,42 on the 'Savior's experience of 
the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove. [Origen] asserts something quite pro- 
found: these things happened, but they happened for [...] Jesus and, in their 
transmission, they happened ultimately for us and for our salvation. But they 
did not necessarily happen as events in physical зрасе. 64 

If this is an overall correct rendering of Origen, then it is interesting to 
see in him the same sort of logic, transferring the question of historical reality 
to the 'experience' of (in this case) Jesus, which then finds transmission even- 
tually through the Gospels. But this is no answer to the question of historic- 
ity and interpretation, as Origen takes for granted that Jesus was baptised and 
did experience this. The question remains: How do we ascertain what Jesus 
experienced? We cannot claim the reality of an experience which is not 
described as such (for it is not Jesus himself who describes this ‘experience’, 
but the authors of the Gospels who narrate the baptism of Jesus as an event, 
something which ‘happened’); otherwise we would be left with arbitrariness in 
interpreting a passage like this.6° At least Jesus’ experience must have been in 
physical space, otherwise we are approaching a docetic view.99 Here, too, the 
distance in time and imaginary makes itself felt: even if an isolated thought 
from Origen may seem to cohere with certain current notions, it is the total- 
ity, the overall (kaleidoscopic) constellation of first having to account for one's 
own notions and reading of Origen which precludes direct appeal. And for that 
matter, both Origen and we could be wrong. 


63 Behr, Formation, р: 1773 Bouteneff, Beginnings, pp. 103-104. 

64  Bouteneff, Beginnings, pp. 105-106, and given the above quote from Bouteneff (see р. 236), 
one might surmise his endorsement of Origen here. 

65 This same point may be applied to Lauster's conception of ‘Erfahrung’ (see above p. 234). 
Also, the question of authorship would have to be considered; and the context of Origen's 
argument should be taken into account. He refutes Celsus' already fictitious question by 
transferring the argument onto a plain of general difficulty of establishing facts, referring 
to the Trojan war etc. Thus he evades a direct answer to the question and leaves it in the 
realm of possibility—a transfer from reality to epistemology. 

66 Thiselton, Hermeneutics, p. 29 makes the same point, stressing the danger of a strictly 
literary approach of the Bible 'placing a low emphasis on historical reference and enflesh- 
ment or “bodiliness”. It becomes docetic. 
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The ecclesial argument, the synthetic conception of ‘Scripture in tradition, 
does not refute this reservation. For example, Breck states: ‘The Church is the 
proper locus for the interpretation as well as for the proclamation and liturgical 
celebration of the Word of God.’ And Georges Florovsky writes: "The Church 
had the authority to interpret the Scripture, since she was the only authentic 
depository of Apostolic kerygma |. ..] Scripture, that is—its true understand- 
ing, was only in the Church, as she was guided by the Spirit.'69 

In such a conception, 'interpretation' remains indeterminate in relation to 
the specific exegesis as developed by the Church Fathers, but also in relation 
to academic hermeneutic standards. Neither Breck nor Florovsky accounts for 
the epistemological shift the canon of Scripture marks (from the Gospel to the 
written Gospels).®° 

Furthermore, the reliance on Church tradition (with liturgy at its centre) is 
subject to the same critical examination as is a strictly text-oriented exegesis; 
indeed, to consider the liturgy/Eucharist a hermeneutical realm is a confusion 
of the sacral and the textual, as in the words of John Breck: 'The emphasis of 
the fulfillment of the Word of God through liturgical celebration marks the 
uniqueness of an Orthodox hermeneutic."? Crucial, however, is not the way 


67 Breck, Scripture, p. 39; similarly ‘Orthodoxy’, р. 144. John McGuckin speaks of an Orthodox 
hermeneutic of ‘familial trust’, as opposed to a Western ‘hermeneutic of suspicion’ in The 
Orthodox Church: An Introduction to its History, Doctrine, and Spiritual Culture (Malden, 
MA, Oxford, 2008), p. 105. On the authority of scripture and tradition in Orthodoxy, he 
states p. 108: "The principle of authority is robustly resisted in modern critical herme- 
neutic precisely because the contemporary interpreter is given the highest status of 
authority. This may be true for a brand of postmodern reading theories, but not for the 
mainstream of historical research (and the aligned hermeneutics), which aims exactly 
at checking one's own reading by reflection and honest inquiry. What he calls ‘familial 
trust' may easily slip into subordination and ignorance. Such a one-sided negative view 
of Western science and its ‘ideology’ may equally be found, for example, in official state- 
ments from the Russian Orthodox Church (see ‘The Basis of the Social Concept’: http:// 
www.mospat.ru/en/documents/social-concepts/xiv/). 

68 G. Florovsky, ‘The Function of Tradition in the Ancient Church’, in Bible, Church, Tradition: 
an Eastern Orthodox View (Belmont, MA, 1972), pp. 73-92, quote pp. 89-90. Bouteneff, 
Sweeter, p. 84 states: 'But as Christians, the question that ought to occupy us is not what 
the scriptural authors thought. What really matters to us is how the Church read and con- 
tinues to read Scripture: 

69 Мог, incidentally, do Western scholars and theologians. See Bestebreurtje, Kanon. 

70 Breck, ‘Orthodox Principles’, p. 79, quoted in Wasmuth, Protestantismus, p. 170, who 
suggests a figure like M. Muretov, whose reception of nineteenth-century Protestant 
biblical hermeneutics she discusses, would be critical of such a statement for narrowing 
the idea of the Church. However, Wasmuth does not give a clear definition of “Orthodox 
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(ecclesial) tradition is conceived of, but whether the foundational principles 
appealed to are sound, which among other things leads back to the question 
of historicity, irrespective of the form in which divine knowledge would be 
transferred, oral, written, liturgical, etc.” And finally, the general claim that 
one can only understand the New Testament when one accepts its authority,” 
is no answer to the questions raised by biblical criticism, but exactly the kind 
of conformation of the exegete to the ‘doctrinal and moral teachings of Holy 
Tradition? against which a scholar like Savas Agourides has argued. 


Neo-Patristic Synthesis as an Option? 


Even if there are points of contact, Western and Orthodox scholarship 
diverge on the acknowledgment of the findings of biblical criticism and his- 
torical research. One initiative trying to bridge the gap between Western and 
Orthodox scholarship is that of Orthodox-Western New Testament Scholars' 
conferences, where Western and Orthodox theologians discuss biblical and 
ecclesial themes on an ecumenical basis.’* It may be worth quoting part of 
a summary from one of the participants of the third conference, held 2005 in 
St Petersburg: he observes the Orthodox' 


use of dogmatic instead of exegetical arguments [...] a certain lack of 
critical dialogue with the newest state of research or even of knowledge 
of current scientific trends, a tendency to work on the texts systematically 
instead of analytically and in detail, and to read given orthodox theses 


hermeneutics” either.—$See also E. Lash (Archimandrite), ‘Biblical interpretation in wor- 
ship, in Cunningham, Theokritoff (eds.), Companion, pp. 35-48. 

71 Імі have to leave the discussion of the notion of tradition to a further article. An 
Orthodox conception of tradition may be found in Vladimir Lossky, In the Image and 
Likeness of God (Crestwood, Ny, 1974), esp. ch. 8 (‘Tradition and traditions’). 

72 See for example Mihoc, who invokes the Holy Spirit as the ‘“hermeneutic bridge” that 
re-actualises the biblical event in the Church’ (‘Principles’, p. 56; see also p. 62, where 
he quotes Staniloae). Just about all theologians Negrov, Biblical Interpretation discusses 
essentially adhere to a similar view. 

73 The phrase is from Breck, Scripture, р. 40: Orthodox exegetes ‘will conform their interpre- 
tation to the doctrinal and moral teachings of Holy Tradition’ (see also Breck, ‘Orthodoxy’, 
р. 145). For some articles by Agourides available in English see the bibliography below. 

74 Fora discussion of the first conference see M. Reiser, ‘Geist und Buchstabe. Zur Situation 
der westlichen und der östlichen Exegese’, in his Bibelkritik und Auslegung der Heiligen 
Schrift (Tübingen, 2007), pp. 63-78. 
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into the texts. Present-day Orthodoxy often has the problem that it wants 
to find its own truth founded in the texts, isolated from their historical 
context. That was a legitimate premodern exegetical method, which was 
used in this sense by the biblical authors and the Church Fathers. It can 
be legitimate within a spiritual or ecclesial context even today. But from 
a scientific perspective it is not considered legitimate anymore, as long as 
it is not at least combined with a historically oriented exegesis.7* 


This generally describes the state of Orthodox exegesis, and in many respects 
addresses the problems I intended to elaborate above. Now this was written 
by Christos Karakolis, a Greek Orthodox scholar. In part—as Karakolis him- 
self points out—this state of affairs is due to secondary conditions: in Eastern 
European countries, Orthodoxy and Orthodox academic theology have had to 
recover from two to three generations of state atheism and suppression, and 
this recovery is still in hesitant progress. However, it also clearly reflects a fun- 
damental tendency in Orthodoxy. 

Karakolis sees the challenge for Orthodoxy in developing an academically 
informed exegesis without assimilating or surrendering its peculiar character. 
He considers the neo-patristic synthesis in its Florovskian sense as a direction 
to pursue. Florovsky never really set out distinct rules or principles for return- 
ing to the Fathers. Still, given its import, his contribution would require a sep- 
arate аррга1за[;76 here I can only briefly indicate that some of the problems 
mentioned also encounter in his work. 


75 Chr. Karakolis, 'Resümee der Diskussionen, in Einheit der Kirche im Neuen Testament, 
ed. A.A. Alexeev, Chr. Karakolis, U. Luz (Tübingen, 2008), pp. 281-282: Orthodoxy 
shows ‘[...] dogmatische anstatt von exegetischen Argumentationen [...] einen gewis- 
sen Mangel an kritischem Dialog mit dem aktuellen Stand der Forschung oder gar an 
Kenntnis der heutigen wissenschaftlichen Trends, eine Tendenz dazu, eher systemati- 
sierend und nicht analytisch und detailliert an den Texten zu arbeiten, und schließlich 
die Tendenz, vorgegebene orthodoxe Thesen in die Texte hineinzulesen. Die heutige 
Orthodoxie hat oft das Problem, dass sie losgelóst vom historischen Kontext ihre eigene 
Wahrheit in den Texten begründet sehen will. Das war eine legitime prámoderne exege- 
tische Methode, die von den biblischen Autoren und von den Kirchenvátern auch in die- 
sem Sinn gebraucht wurde. Sie kann auch heute im spirituellen und kirchlichen Kontext 
unter Umständen legitimiert sein. Aus wissenschaftlicher Perspektive aber wird sie heute 
nicht mehr als legitim angesehen, wenn sie nicht wenigstens mit einer historisch ausge- 
richteten Exegese kombiniert wird.—The goal of the New Testament scholars’ confer- 
ences is to further theological and scientific dialogue on an ecumenical basis. 

76 For a critical appraisal of Florovsky's ‘return to the Fathers’ see P. Kalaitzidis, ‘From 
the “return to the Fathers” to the need for a modern Orthodox Theology’, St Vladimir's 
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Even though Florovsky seems not to disregard the question of historicity, his 


own conception remains unclear. On the one hand, he introduces an argument 
which might even apply to Behr and Bouteneff: 


What is the theological use of the Bible? [...] The easiest solution would 
have been indeed if we could simply overlook or overcome the diversity 
of times, the duration of the process itself. [...] [This temptation] was at 
the root of all allegorical interpretations [...] The Bible is regarded as a 
book of sacred parables, written in a peculiar symbolical language, and 
the task of exegesis is to detect their hidden meaning [...] The historical 
truth and perspective are irrelevant in this case. Historical concreteness 
is no more than a pictorial frame,” a poetical imagery [...] The dangers 
and shortcomings of such a hermeneutical approach are too obvious to 
need an extensive refutation. But the only real remedy against this temp- 
tation would be the restoration of historical insight. The Bible is history 
[...] At the same time, it is not history of human belief, but the history of 
the divine revelation.’8 


This is a very clear critique of the tendency to neglect history and historic- 


ity. Published in 1951, one might even say it identifies the flaw of postmodern 
conceptions before they had emerged! Yet with his characterization of the 
Bible as the history of divine revelation, Florovsky remains in the same prob- 


lematic field. His approach is as much an exegetical one as any allegorical or 


Ti 
78 


Theological Quarterly 54/1 (2010), pp. 5-36; on p. 15 he summarizes five ‘consequences of 
this “return to the Fathers" and the subsequent over-emphasis on patristic studies [. . .]: 
(1) the neglect and devaluation of biblical studies; (2) an ahistorical approach to patristic 
theology and a subsequent exaltation of traditionalism; (3) a tendency toward introver- 
sion and Orthodox theology's near total absence from the major theological developments 
and trends of the 2oth century; (4) the polarization of East and West, and the cultivation 
and consolidation of an anti-western and anti-ecumenical spirit; and (5) a weak theo- 
logical response to the challenges posed by the modern world and, more generally, the 
unresolved theological issues still remaining in the relationship between Orthodoxy 
and modernity’. All of these consequences may be seen as radicalizations (and in part 
deviations) of Florovsky's initial intentions. However, as Kalaitzidis points out, Florovsky 
himself urged against what he considered the “westernizing” of Orthodox theology. On 
Florovsky's life and work, see A.Q. Blane (ed.), Georges Florovsky: Russian Intellectual and 
Orthodox Churchman (Crestwood, NY, 1993). 

One may be reminded of Meijering's ‘pictures’ and Behr's ‘image’ of Christ quoted above. 
G. Florovsky, ‘Revelation and Interpretation, in Florovsky, Bible, pp. 17-36, quote pp. 
28-29. 
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poetical reading. When he confronts allegorical exegesis with Patristic typol- 
ogy, he neglects the distinction between text and event which he more or less 
acknowledged in the previous passage: ‘On the contrary, typology was not 
an exegesis of the texts but an interpretation of the events. This may partly 
be due to his conception of the ‘continuity of divine action [as] the basis of 
what was called the “typological” interpretation‘? Again, the implication is 
that the work of interpretation (which Florovsky mainly locates in the Church/ 
in liturgy) is part of revelation and the grace of the Holy Spirit. On this level, 
Florovsky would face the same methodological and historical questions 
applied above.®° 

As a final suggestion here, we may consider the well-known passage: 
‘“To follow” the Fathers does not mean just “to quote” them. “To follow” the 
Fathers means to acquire their “mind”, their phronema.’*! In the light of 
modern hermeneutics, this seems at odds with the dilemma (roughly since 
Schleiermacher) that through texts it is impossible to acquire the mind of any 
person in history, let alone that of the ‘Fathers’, which is itself a theological- 
historical construct. Here the conception of the total reality of a person, of 
lived experience, could serve as a methodological reminder not to lay claim 
on the mind of any other, except to acquire a more solid understanding of the 
limitations of one's own. 


79 Florovsky, ‘Revelation’, p. 30. 

80 Cf. Breck, on the Antiochene concept of theoria: ‘This means that we ourselves, and exe- 
getes in particular, participate in this continuing flow of divine revelation. (‘Orthodoxy’, 
р: 153 [my italics, F.B. |; see also Scripture, pp. 36-37); cf. V. Mihoc, ‘The Actuality of Church 
Father's Exegesis’, in Dunn et al. (eds.), Auslegung, pp. 14-17. On the role of the Antiochene 
School, see Young, Biblical exegesis; and B. Nassif, ‘“Spiritual Exegesis” in the School of 
Antioch’, in New Perspectives on Historical Theology: Essays in Memory of John Meyendorff, 
ed. B. Nassif (Grand Rapids, M1, Cambridge, 1996), pp. 343-377, who pp. 361-364 offers 
some thoughtful comments on Breck's approach. 

81  G.Florovsky, 'St. Gregory Palamas and the Tradition of the Fathers, in Florovsky, Bible, 
PP; 105-120, quote p. 109. As I said, Florovsky is more complex than I am able to present 
here; for example, his notion of the ‘Christological meaning’ of typology (p. 32) should 
be considered.—Stylianopoulos, ‘Scripture’, p. 23 notes ‘that the mind (phronema) of the 
major Fathers with respect to biblical interpretation held a flexible view of the Bible as a 
divine and human book. ‘Flexible’ seems an understatement for the primacy of interpre- 
tation, as the examples Stylianopoulos gives display the ingenuity of patristic interpreta- 
tion from the unchallenged premise of the Bible as Scripture. Flexibility thus concerns 
practical exegesis rather than principle. 
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The solution Karakolis proposes, that of a ‘historically oriented exegesis’, 
might signify in a nutshell the paradox of any modern-day theology. Historically 
oriented exegesis—that is, an exegesis distinguishing between text, interpreta- 
tion, and history—will always first have to account for its relation to the text, 
and then for the relation of the interpreted text to history. This challenges tra- 
ditional convictions and doctrines based on the intertwinement of the histori- 
cal reality of revelation and the continuity of revelation in (interpretation of) 
the New Testament. 

The call for a neo-patristic synthesis among Orthodox theologians and the 
growing interest in the Church Fathers among Western theologians perhaps 
largely stem from the exegetical-hermeneutical interest in interpreting the 
text on the level of narrative, of story. For this, the Church Fathers may seem 
to provide an exegetical hold, for example in the theoria of the Antiochenes, 
which includes 'the inspired vision of the biblical author' as well as 'the 
inspired perception of the later interpreter’? This might be part of what Behr 
called the ‘reappropriation of a premodern perspective in a cautious postmod- 
ern fashion, in which (inspired) interpretation would serve as the bridge or 
bond. But here, too, it is the distinction between text and reality which makes 
the interpretive conceptions of the Church Fathers fundamentally inapplica- 
ble. They had a totally different imaginary within which they "interpreted" the 
New Testament writings. We may describe or interpret this imaginary, but we 
cannot live it. 

Frances Young described this point in another way: 


No Antiochene could have imagined the kind of critical stance of the 
Biblical Theology movement, explicitly locating revelation not in the text 
of scripture but in the historicity of events behind the texts, events to 
which we only have access by reconstructing them from the texts, treat- 
ing the texts as documents providing historical data. This is anachronistic 
[...] For them Scripture was the Word of God, an unproblematic account 
of what had happened which pointed to the truths of Christian dogma.®? 


The methodical limitation of ‘imaginary’, therefore, is not whether we can 
interpret theoria within our imaginary, but that the Antiochenes didn't and 
couldn't interpret modern approaches (here represented by the Biblical 
Theology movement) in theirs. The anachronism thus lies both on the episte- 
mological and on the existential levels, since time and mind are inseparable. 


82 Breck, Scripture, p. 37. 
83 Young, Biblical Exegesis, р. 167. 
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Acknowledging the fundamental inapplicability of the Church Fathers is not 
to dismiss them, but rather precludes any uncritical appeal to them.®* 


Conclusion 


The paradox we are facing is that Orthodox exegesis, Western hermeneutics, 
and a historically informed academic approach all grapple with the premise 
of interpretation. 

For Orthodoxy, the Bible as Word of God is part of revelation, interwoven 
with Christ as Logos, and from that perspective, ecclesial interpretation (tradi- 
tion) is also part of revelation. Thus, text, interpretation, and reality appear not 
to be divided. But as I have tried to show, specific modern conceptions within 
current Orthodoxy use a concept of interpretation derived from this distinc- 
tion, whilst at the same time appealing to Orthodox tradition. The samples 
I gave, at least, do not solve this paradox. 

For an academic approach,®° the Bible is a historical entity, a research object 
rather than a direct source. Academia has legitimately questioned the histori- 
cal reliability of the biblical writings. The distinction between text and inter- 
pretation is imperative here, and in a sense, rules out any appeal to the divine 
by way of the biblical texts.8° At the same time, the reliance on texts is acknowl- 
edged to be a problem, which requires us to consider the status of historical 
perception in relation to the past reality and imaginary as well; this cannot be 
left out as a sort of "negative" insight, when a positive discourse is being main- 
tained in parallel (both on theoretical and practical levels of historiography). 

Western theology seems to hover between the two poles: it recognizes and 
applies the findings and methods of biblical criticism, but cannot give up the 


84 СЕ Kalaitzidis, ‘Return’, pp. 24-25: ‘[H]as not the celebrated “return to the Fathers,’ as it 
has been understood and applied by several Orthodox theologians, served also as a bul- 
wark against modernity and the challenges it posed, in spite of itself and contrary to its 
declared aim of renewal? Has it not thus hindered both the word of God in its incarnation 
and revelation within each particular social and cultural context, and the development, 
within Orthodox theology, of hermeneutics, biblical and historical research, systematic 
theology, anthropological and feminist studies, and political, liberation, and ecumenical 
theology? Has it not contributed in its own way to making the entire Orthodox ecclesial 
life a prisoner to pre-modern structures and practices and to a conservative mentality?’ 

85 Again, to be taken in the proper sense that the question is not decided or determined 
by categories of "Western" and "Orthodox" “academic” and “religious”, etc. Evidently, any 
scientific approach may be problematic on its own terms. 

86  Onthis question see Bestebreurtje, ‘Limits. 
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Bible as Word of God (in whatever theological explanation or constellation) 
without giving up its identity." Some of the knots resulting from this disunity 
have been indicated in the above.®8 

What, then, if the historical reality and the actuality of Christ's revelation is 
no longer ascertained by the Bible/the biblical text or by the tradition that is 
related to that text? Most historians, perhaps, would prefer to leave the ques- 
tion open, saying that given the lack of documented testimony, it cannot be 
resolved. But can theologians leave the historical (and thereby the present) 
reality of revelation, of resurrection, unclear or undecided? 

Here emerges the need to redefine hermeneutics not as a discipline of inter- 
preting texts, but of ethically accounting for one's interpretation in relation to 
history, that is, in relation to the people in history.8° And one guideline would 
be to acknowledge the unknowability of the past, of the people in their lived 
experience. To be sure, this acknowledgment is present to some extent in any 
form of historical study, but it is necessary to reflect upon it at every level. 
Applied to hermeneutics in theology, the aim could be to define the scientific 
conditions for easing the status of Scripture without necessarily abandoning 
the Gospel it testifies to: for such abandonment would still take the textual 
status of the New Testament writings too strictly. This will require a method- 
ological definition of the (epistemological and existential) limits of both theo- 
logical and scientific/academic thought in relation to the text. 

A hermeneutics, then, which realizes that interpretation of the text— 
indeed, the text itself—is secondary, might get further in understanding what 
the text is about and what it is not about, but foremost, what one's own faith is 
about and not about. This is not intended to bring the historian or the exegete 
into an irresolvable position: it should, rather, enable each scholar to appro- 
priately reflect upon his/her relation to the past, to prevent improper claims 
made on supposed meanings from the past, and to disclose unfounded opin- 
ions in the present. 


87 For the situation in protestant theology see J. Lauster Prinzip und Methode. Die 
Transformation des protestantischen Schriftprinzips durch die historische Kritik von 
Schleiermacher bis zur Gegenwart (Tübingen, 2004). 

88 А summary of the dilemma in Reiser, ‘Geist’, p. 63, even if his suggestion that Orthodoxy 
may have the medicine for the Western ailments, and the Western approach that for the 
Eastern ailments, underestimates the core of the dilemma. 

89 This demand for an ethical account in hermeneutics is developed both methodologically 
and in application in K. Tolstaya, Kaleidoscope, where she focuses on the limits of inter- 
pretation of individual faith (in her case, Dostoevsky's). 
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Debating the Theology of the Name in 
Post-Soviet Russia: Metropolitan Ilarion Alfeev 
and Sergei Khoruzhii 


Scott M. Kenworthy 


In February 2007, Bishop Diomid (Dzyuban) of Anadyr and Chukotka of the 
ROC (Moscow Patriarchate) issued an address criticizing the leadership of his 
Church for a series of ‘deviations from the purity’ of Orthodox teaching. These 
deviations included standard tropes of ultra-conservative, ultra-traditionalist 
factions within Russian Orthodoxy: the ‘heresy’ of ecumenism, subordination to 
the state, the willingness of the Church authorities to accept the government's 
tax identification number (the infamous ‘INN’), and so on. His tirades against 
the highest levels of the Church's leadership continued throughout 2007 and 
into 2008, causing enough scandal that the Bishops' Council suspended him 
on 28 June 2008. Diomid responded by anathematizing Patriarch Aleksii II and 
other leading bishops, and their predecessors back to the February Revolution, 
for the 'anti-Tsar heresy’. The Moscow Patriarchate in turn defrocked him on 
6 October 2008. Diomid, who refused to acknowledge his defrocking, issued his 
own decree declaring that 'all the Names of the Lord are inseparable from God 
and are His Operations’ [действие], therefore all who assert that the Name 
of God is ‘not eternal but created’ are heretics. Moreover, the pre-revolution- 
ary Holy Synod's condemnation of the "Name Glorifiers" in May 1913 was also 
‘blasphemous’, ‘heretical’, and without force.! As with the ‘anti-Tsar heresy’, 
Diomid was effectively anathematizing not only the current leadership of the 
Moscow Patriarchate but even the pre-revolutionary Russian Orthodox hier- 
archy and all its successors. While Diomid's attacks in 2007 followed familiar 
tropes, particularly by railing against ecumenism, in 2008 Diomid accused the 
Moscow Patriarchate of two relatively new deviations in the repertoire of ultra- 
conservative groups: the ‘anti-Tsar’ and 'anti-Name' ‘heresies’ [цареборчество 
и имяборчество].2 The debate about the Divine Names, in fact, was a revival 
of a century-old dispute that rocked the Russian Church before the Revolution 


1 Указ епископа Анадырского и Чукотского Диомида об осуждении ереси имяборчества 
[Decree of Bishop Diomid of Anadyr and Chukotka censuring the heresy of imiaborchestvo], 
12 October 2008, at http://www.diomid.info/forum/index.php/topic,66.0.html. 

2 For an earlier articulation of the same three ‘heresies’, see А. Стадник, «О духовных 
причинах разрушения русского царства», Русь Православная [A. Stadnik, ‘On the 
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but was relatively forgotten until the 1990s, and indeed one that is virtually 
unknown to most western analysts of Russia. Unlike ecumenism, however, 
ultra-traditionalist groups are far from united in their position regarding the 
'Name Glorifiers. At the same time, the issue has also been debated and dis- 
cussed not just by extremist groups, but also by leading theologians within the 
Russian Church. This article looks in particular at recent analyses by two such 
thinkers, Metropolitan Ilarion Alfeev and Sergei Khoruzhii. 

But what is this “Name Glorifying" that has caused so much debate within 
Russian Orthodoxy? The Synodal period of the вос (1721-1917) was marked 
by strikingly few serious theological controversies. Virtually the only one 
appeared near the end of the Russian Empire: the Name Glorifiers [имяславие, 
imyaslavie| dispute, which culminated in 1913. The controversy was sparked 
by a work on prayer In the Caucasus Mountains by a Russian Athonite monk 
Ilarion published in 1907, in particular by his phrase that 'the Name of God 
is God Himself. This claim was debated first by monks on Athos, and later in 
ecclesiastical journals in Russia itself; the leading critic of the “Name Glorifiers" 
was the influential Archbishop Antonii (Khrapovitskii). The leading defender 
and developer of the *Name Glorifier" theology was the former hussar turned 
Athonite monk Antonii (Bulatovich). The defenders of imyaslavie identified 
their teaching with the fourteenth-century theological defense of contem- 
plative prayer known as Hesychasm; according to the teachings of Gregory 
Palamas (1296-1359), the ‘energies’ of God are still truly God. Bulatovich and 
others claimed that the Divine Names are energies of God and therefore it is 
correct to assert that ‘the Name of God is God’. Their opponents rejected this 
interpretation of the Divine Names in light of Palamas’s teachings, and indeed 
debate over the interpretation of Palamas was central to the dispute in 1913. 
Ultimately the “Name Glorifiers” position was condemned as heretical by both 
the Patriarchate of Constantinople and the Russian Holy Synod, but when 
the Russian monks on Athos refused to submit, nearly 1,000 were removed 
by force by the Russian Navy in the summer of 1913. Over the next years, the 
issue continued to be debated, and the matter was to be reconsidered by the 
Local Council of the Russian Church in 1917, although this was one of the many 
things that the Council never succeeded in getting to. Some Russian intellectu- 
als, notably Pavel Florenskii, Sergii Bulgakov, and Aleksei Losev, continued to 
reflect on the issue and present arguments in favour of the Name Glorifiers in 
the 1920s, but no broader consensus was possible because of conditions of the 
Soviet period. 


Spiritual Causes of the Collapse of Russian Tsarism, Orthodox Rus'] 2 (2008), on http://www. 
rusprav.org/2008/February/DestructionOfRussianTsarstvo.html. 
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Since the collapse of the Soviet Union, however, there has been revival of 
interest in, and debate about, imyaslavie. Attention to the issue picked up 
throughout the 1990s, initially as a consequence of the publication of key texts 
by Russian religious philosophers such as Florenskii, Bulgakov, and Losev, as 
Russians soughtto recapture an intellectual heritage suppressed by the Soviets.? 
This in turn sparked a substantial re-publishing of older materials from before 
the revolution, including the book that sparked the debate.^ The rise in atten- 
tion to this episode has also resulted in a large number of contemporary books, 
articles, and blogs investigating the history and debating the theology of imya- 
slavie, many of them extremely polemical in tone. Others, however, are more 
scholarly and critical attempts to assess the episode. Indeed, imyaslavie has 
occupied some of the best contemporary minds of the Russian Church, includ- 
ing Metropolitan Ilarion Alfeev and Sergei Khoruzhii. 

The post-Soviet theological debate about imyaslavie reveals several para- 
doxes about contemporary Russian Orthodoxy. To begin with, it reveals 
something broader about how Orthodoxy functions, how it resolves religious 
disputes and how religious authority functions within it that are distinct in 
significant ways from many forms of Western Christianity. Moreover, the posi- 
tions taken by different participants in the debate are rather unpredictable. 
Finally, most contemporary Western scholarship on contemporary Russian 
Orthodoxy focuses almost exclusively on the Church and politics, but the imya- 


3 Ex, the journal Начала [Foundations] 1-4 (1995); П.А. Флоренский, Y водоразделов 
мысли [Р.А. Florenskii, At the Watersheds of Thought] (Moscow, 1990); II. Флоренский, 
Переписка c Новоселовым |P. Florenskii, Correspondence with Novoselov] (Tomsk, 1998); 
II. Флоренский, Сочинения в четырех томах [P. Florenskii, Writings in Four Volumes] 
(Moscow, 1994-2000); С.Н. Булгаков, Философия имени [S.N. Bulgakov, Philosophy of the 
Name] (St Petersburg, 1999); А.Ф. Лосев, Имя: Избранные работы, переводы, беседы, 
исследования, архивные материаллы [A.F. Losev, Name: Selected Works, Translations, 
Conversations, Researches, and Archival Materials] (St Petersburg, 1997). Another impor- 
tant contribution was the commentary by V.M. Lur'e to John Meyendorff's work on Gregory 
Palamas in the Russian translation: И. Мейендорф, Жизнь u труды святителя Григория 
Паламы. Введение в изучение. Перевод c франц. | J. Meyendorff, Life and works of St Gregory 
Palamas: An Introduction to the Study, trans. from French] (St Petersburg, 1997), pp. 339-343. 

4 Cxuwonax Иларион, На горах Кавказа Изд. 4-е [Schemamonk Ilarion, In the Caucasus 
Mountains, 4th edition] (St Petersburg, 1998). Other key collections of sources include 
Е.С. Полищук (ред.), Имяславие. Антология [E.S. Polishchuk (ed.), Imyaslavie: Anthology] 
(Moscow, 2002); A.M. Хитров, О.Л. Соломина, Забытые страницы русского имяславия. 
Сборник документов и публикаций по афонским событиям 1910-1913 гг. и движению 
имяславия 61910-1918 гг. [ A.M. Khitrov, O.L. Solomina, Forgotten Pages of Russian Imyaslavie: 
A Collection of Documents and Publications on the Athonite Events 1910-1913 and the 
Imyaslavie Movement in 1910-1918] (Moscow, 2001). 
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slavie debate suggests that religious concerns are much more important for 
rank and file clergy and believers.5 

In 2000, Metropolitan Filaret of Minsk reported that the Synodal Theological 
Commission of the ROC proposed as a future task the 'theological analysis of 
the problem of imyaslavie, thus indicating that the Russian Church was willing 
to take up the issue again. In the post-Soviet discussion about imyaslavie, some 
who identified with the ‘liberal’ or ‘modernist’ intellectual circles inspired 
especially by the followers of Vladimir Solov'ev were drawn to it because of 
Florenskii, Bulgakov, and Losev. But imyaslavie also attracted others who were 
ultra-conservative, with a monastic orientation, who completely rejected the 
Solov'evian school in favour of neo-patristics and neo-Palamism and reject the 
later elaborations of imyaslavie by Florenskii and others as 'heretical'$ Yet oth- 
ers from monastic circles with profound knowledge of Hesychasm resolutely 
reject imyaslavie." Sergei Khoruzhii, who specializes in philosophy and has pub- 
lished on Florenskii and Bulgakov, is extremely critical of imyaslavie, whereas 
Ilarion Alfeev, who was consecrated a bishop of the Moscow Patriarchate the 
same year his book on imyaslavie was published, is much more sympathetic to 
it. In short, there is nothing predictable about the positions one might take on 
imyaslavie. 


Sergei Khoruzhii 


Sergei Khoruzhii (b. 1941) is one of the most respected religious philosophers 
in Russia today. He was trained in physics and mathematics and is a mem- 
ber of the Russian Academy of Sciences. In the post-Soviet period he moved 
into philosophy and has been involved in editing the works of Florenskii, 
Bulgakov, Losev and others, as well as published scholarly works, particularly 
on Hesychasm—in addition to having translated James Joyce's Ulysses into 
Russian. Khoruzhii's paper on imyaslavie was given at a conference on Bulgakov 


5 Ex. Z. Knox, Russian Society and the Orthodox Church: Religion in Russia after Communism 
(London, 2005); W.L. Daniel, The Orthodox Church and Civil Society in Russia (College Station, 
2006); J. and C. Garrard, Russian Orthodoxy Resurgent: Faith and Power in the New Russia 
(Princeton, 2008); I. Papkova, The Orthodox Church and Russian Politics (Oxford, 2011). 

6 Meyendorff, St Gregory Palamas, pp. 339-343; T. Сенина, Имяславцы или имябожники? 
Спор о природе Имени Божия u афонское движение имяславиев 1910—20-x годов |T. Senina, 
Name Glorifiers or Name Deifiers? Debate About the Nature of the Divine Names and the 
Athonite Movement of Name Glorifiers in the 1910-19208] (St Petersburg, 2002). 

7 Игумен Петр (Пиголь), Афонская трагедия: Гордость u сатанские замыслы [Hegumen 
Petr (Pigol’), Athonite Tragedy: Pride and Satanic Conceptions] (Moscow, 1995). 
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in 2001.? The article focuses on the philosophical aspects of the debate (rather 
than the historical or theological), and goes as follows: Russian philosophy 
from Solov'ev to his early followers was a form of Russian Platonism; it can- 
not be characterized as Neo-Platonism because it lacked a concept of "energy". 
It was precisely the imyaslavie debate that pushed Russian thought (Florenskii, 
Losev, and Bulgakov) to a new level, forced them to come to terms with energy, 
and therefore brought Russian thought to Neo-Platonism. This Neoplatonic 
conception is very different from the Orthodox (especially Palamite) notion 
of energy, however, because Hesychasm and Palamism take an ‘existentialist’ 
view of energy, focusing on the element of synergy between the human and 
divine wills. In imyaslavie, if the ‘name of God is God Himself’, as Ilarion and 
Bulatovich articulated it; or even, as Florenskii and Bulgakov asserted, if ‘the 
energies of God are present in the name of God' in an inalienable and auto- 
matic way, this is very different than the traditional hesychast understanding 
in which the synergy of divine and human wills only comes through rigorous 
asceticism and can easily be lost. Therefore, Khoruzhii concludes, ‘Palamite 
theology, by contrast to Neoplatonic ontology, can not serve as a basis for the 
imyaslavie theses:? The problem is partly rooted in the fact that the Name 
Glorifiers—especially the philosophers who tried to develop it—departed 
from what was rooted in experience, in anthropology, and attempted to make 
universal, ontological, essentialist claims. 

Indeed, Khoruzhii states that the imyaslavtsy misunderstood Palamite the- 
ology when they tried to use it in their defence. He asserts that the theses from 
the Council of 1351 confirm that ‘the Divine Energies are God Himself’, but 
not at all that 'the Divine Energy is present in the Name of God'—especially, 
Khoruzhii asserts, because the name is ‘a phenomenon of this, created reality’!° 
This conclusion, Khoruzhii notes, was already reached in 1913 by the theolo- 
gians of the ‘leading, authoritative’ Greek Halki School of theology. That these 
philosophers were unable to perceive the fundamental difference between 
‘hesychast practice and pagan mystical neoplatonism, between neoplatonic 
and Orthodox energeticism, says much’ about their thought and also about the 


8 С.С. Хоружий, «Имяславие и культура серебряного века: Феномен Московской 
школы христианского неоплатонизма», в Опыты из Русской духовной традиции 
[S.S. Khoruzhii, ‘Imyaslavie and the Culture of the Silver Age: The Phenomenon of the 
Moscow School of Christian Neo-Platonism), in Experiments from the Russian Spiritual 
Tradition] (Moscow, 2005), pp. 287-308. 

9 Idem, p. 298. 

10 Idem, p. 300. 
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further development of Russian thought in the twentieth century (including 
the debate about 'sophiology").!! 

From his critique of the philosophers of imyaslavie, Khoruzhii turns to its 
practitioners, the Athonite monks. Here he argues that the encounter with the 
external force of the Name—which seems to remove freedom from the human 
person, placing him in a passive condition—is a more archaic form of reli- 
giosity than the Christian conception (after the Incarnation) of encounter of 
the believer with God as a Living Person. Moreover, Khoruzhii asserts that the 
faith in the magical power of language is rooted in Russian folk traditions or 
seems closer to the Jewish cult of the Holy Name. Although there might be sur- 
face similarities with the debates over hesychasm in the fourteenth century, he 
argues that the differences are more fundamental: for one, all of the Athonite 
monks were in accord with the interpretation of hesychasm, and it was given 
profound theological articulation by Palamas and confirmed by Councils, and 
therefore was received by the Church. Imyaslavie, by contrast, did not spread 
beyond the Russian monasteries on Athos and divided even those, so there has 
not been the same reception of imyaslavie. Moreover, hesychasm was firmly 
rooted in spiritual experience, whereas the imyaslavtsy were not content with 
the claim that ‘in prayer the name of God is God Himself’. Instead, they wanted 
to give it the maximal, universal meaning; instead of remaining rooted in what 
they could say based upon their spiritual experience, they ended up in the dan- 
gerous area of ‘theological innovation"? Thus something like imyaslavie, which 
was born out of spontaneous religious feelings, went astray because it was not 
subjected to strict asceticism and rigors of the mind. 

In short, Khoruzhii quite assertively rejects imyaslavie. His basis for doing so 
isrooted primarily in philosophical and theological thought—that an assertion 
of the inseparable presence of the divine energies in the Name of God contra- 
dicts the Orthodox understanding of synergy. Khoruzhii never even mentions 
the Epistle of the Holy Synod in 1913 and its condemnation of imyaslavie, nor 
the reports and anti-imyaslavie arguments presented by Khrapovitskii, Nikon, 
or Troitskii, so evidently neither their arguments nor their authority interest 
him. By contrast, he does appeal twice to the authority of the theological school 
of Halki. For the most part he presents his own philosophical and theological 
analysis and critique of imyaslavie theology in light of his own understand- 
ing of the Orthodox theological tradition, in particular in light of the Palamite 
controversies of the fourteenth century. Finally, he lays great emphasis on the 
notion of reception by the Church—that imyaslavie never moved beyond a 


11 Idem, р. 300. 
12 Idem, р. 306. 
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relatively narrow group of Russian Athonite monks and a few of their populist 
intellectual supporters was a sign that it was erroneous. One might therefore 
summarize his views on religious authority as being rooted in Church tradi- 
tion, Councils, and the Fathers; certainly spiritual experience is also key, but 
that experience has to be subjected to rigorous reflection to be valid, rather 
than having a de facto authority. 


Metropolitan Ilarion Alfeev 


Ilarion Alfeev (b. 1966) is one of the leading theologians of the contemporary 
ROC and now holds a powerful position within the Moscow Patriarchate. He 
studied music at the Moscow Conservatory in the 1980s before becoming a 
monk in 1987 and studying theology at the Moscow Theological Seminary and 
Academy at the end of the Soviet period. He received his Ph.D. from Oxford 
University in 1995 under the direction of Bishop Kallistos (Ware) and was 
engaged in teaching and research in the late 1990s. He was consecrated bishop 
in 2002 and sent to England as an assistant bishop to Metropolitan Anthony 
(Bloom), but he was ill received in England and recalled later that year. He was 
sent instead to represent the ROC in Brussels and later Vienna. At the time of 
the publication of his work on imyaslavie Alfeev's later meteoric rise within the 
Moscow Patriarchate was far from predictable. It was only after Kirill’s election 
to the patriarchate in 2009 that Alfeev returned to Russia, was made head of 
the Moscow Patriarchate's Office of External Church Relations (the office Kirill 
himself held until his election as patriarch) and was elevated to the status of 
metropolitan (in 2010). 

Metropolitan Ilarion Alfeev's book The Sacred Mystery of the Church, first 
published in 2002 with a revised edition in 2007, is devoted to the task of pro- 
viding a theological analysis 'of the problem of imyaslavie' as indicated by the 
2000 report of the Synodal Theological Commission. It is a massive study of the 
theology of the Divine Names (the second edition is 900 pages).!° The first part 
of the book (roughly one-third) examines the Names of God in Scripture, the 
Church Fathers, the Hesychast tradition, and in the Russian tradition before 
the outbreak of imyaslavie. The second part examines the historical episode of 
imyaslavie from the publication of In the Caucasus Mountains to the expulsion 


13 Епископ Иларион (Алфеев), Священная тайна церкви: Введение в историю u 
проблематику имяславских споров [Bishop Пагіоп (Alfeev), The Sacred Mystery of the 
Church: An Introduction to the History and Problematic of the Imyaslavie Debates] (St 
Petersburg, 20077). 
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of the monks from Athos, and the last part of the book considers the after- 
math, including the continued development by Florenskii and Bulgakov. The 
book is characterized by Alfeev's usual erudition and theological balance, and 
in his analysis of various theological arguments of all the key actors such as 
Bulatovich, Khrapovitskii, Nikon, and others, he typically gives his own assess- 
ment, which is usually very even-handed, criticizing the shortcomings of both 
proponents and opponents of imyaslavie alike. It is clear from the beginning 
that Alfeev considers imyaslavie an open and unresolved issue that the Church 
needs to revisit. I will focus here particularly on Alfeev's conclusions, because 
this is where his own position comes through most clearly. 

Alfeev divides his comments into ‘theological’ and ‘church-historical’ con- 
clusions, which reflect his interests throughout the book. He says that there 
is no unified teaching among the Church Fathers about the theology of the 
divine names, but he perceives a general consensus among many which he 
lays out in a series of points. These points hold that the name of God is not 
the same as or co-eternal with God and is not an inseparable property of the 
divine essence; rather, the name of God is a means of God relating to human- 
ity. God is ultimately unnameable, and no name can adequately express the 
divine essence. The divine attributes refer to the various activities of God in 
relation to the created world and therefore are ultimately names of the ener- 
gies of God, but whereas the energies are co-eternal with and inseparable from 
God's essence, the names are not. The divine names exist for humanity and 
exist in human languages. God is present in his names; His presence is felt by 
the person when he pronounces the name of God with faith and reverence, 
but remains unfelt when the name of God is pronounced in vain. The divine 
names are worthy of veneration like the icon; one venerates a symbol or image 
because God is worshipped through it. The name of God does not have any 
power in and of itself, it does not possess magical power—God acts through 
the name. In prayer (that is, existentially—but not ontologically), the name of 
God is inseparable from God himself. The divine name of Jesus relates to the 
human nature of the Incarnate word but can also indicate his divine nature, 
and is as worthy of veneration as the other names of God.'^ 

From there, Alfeev proceeds to draw his own theological conclusions about 
imyaslavie theology. With regard to the imyaslavie formula that ‘the Name of 
God is God Himself’, Alfeev first argues that this is incorrect if one means by 
this that the name, and God, are one and the same or identical; or that the 
essence of God can be adequately expressed by the names. Rather, one can 
assert that, in prayer, the divine names are inseparable from God. Therefore he 


14 Idem, pp. 824-826. 
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proposes the formula ‘in the name of God God Himself is present’ [в имени 
Божием присутствует Cam bor]. Second, Alfeev denies that ‘the name of God 
is the energy of God’, but rather, ‘God acts in the name’. Third, the divine names 
are worthy of veneration, but only if one is venerating God through the name 
and not the externals of the name; the name does not in and of itself have 
magical power, but rather God acts through the name. Alfeev then proceeds 
to suggest that the imyaslavtsy had a correct intuition based on their experi- 
ence in prayer, and that their theology does correspond to certain elements 
in Scripture and the Liturgy and does not 'contradict' the patristic teaching, 
though it does depart from it in particular points. He notes that there are cer- 
tain clear problems in their teaching—for instance, that of the magical power 
of the name, and the identification of the name with the energies of God, and 
their claim that this was a ‘new dogma’. He suggests that part of the problem 
was that, in the heat of polemics, none of the imyaslavtsy theologians (like 
Bulatovich) were up to the task of giving proper articulation to their intu- 
ition. Its later theological articulation by Florenskii, Losev, and culminating 
in Bulgakov, have yet to be rigorously analyzed in the light of their larger work 
and in light of the patristic tradition, and this is a task for the future. Finally, 
Alfeev directly asserts that In the Caucasus Mountains was an excellent expres- 
sion of the Church's teaching and practice of the Jesus Prayer, even if one does 
not accept schemamonk Ilarion's later defences of his teaching on the name.!5 

Alfeev also critiques opponents of imyaslavie. In general, he maintains that 
they did not present any positive, systematic teaching on the name of God, 
but rather their work focused on the negative task of disputing specific points, 
leaving incomplete the task of developing a general theology of the divine 
names. Moreover, as with the leading proponents of imyaslavie, they disagreed 
with one another on key concepts. Also like the imyaslavtsy, their opponents 
misunderstood Palamite theology and therefore made mistakes in their discus- 
sion of the names and their relationship to the Energies of God. Alfeev charac- 
terizes much of the attack against imyaslavie as 'demagogy' rather than serious 
theology. This was particularly true of Antonii Khrapovitskii's anti-imyaslavie 
writings, which Alfeev terms ‘the most unjust, harsh, and scandalous'!6 As 
for the Greeks, Alfeev—by contrast with Khoruzhii—dismisses the conclu- 
sions of the theologians of the Halki school by asserting that (1) they did not 
actually read either In the Caucasus Mountains or Bulatovich, and (2) their 
theology was heavily influenced by Protestant rationalism and therefore not 
necessarily representative of Orthodox traditions. Alfeev therefore concludes 
that 'imyaslavie did not receive an adequate theological evaluation' in the 


15 Idem, pp. 826-830. 
16 Idem, р. 831. 
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reports presented to the Holy Synod or the Synod's Epistle condemning it in 
May 1913. The inadequacy of this evaluation is confirmed by the fact that the 
whole episode was to be re-evaluated by the Council of 1917-1918 and, since 
it did not complete its work, a ‘comprehensive discussion’ is still necessary. 
He concludes the theological discussion with a letter from émigré theologian 
Vladimir Lossky written in 1938, which also suggests that neither side got it 
right and that a theological resolution to the issue had yet to be found. 

In short, Alfeev maintains that the theological debate about the Divine 
Names is still open. Neither side of the dispute in 1912-1914 provided an ade- 
quate account of the theology of the divine names, and both sides were char- 
acterized by a significant degree of imprecise theology and extreme polemics. 
Subsequent treatments, especially by Florenskii and Bulgakov, have yet to be 
thoroughly analyzed by the Church, though Alfeev considers them worthy of 
serious treatment. Nevertheless, I would say that Alfeev's own assessment of 
the patristic consensus and his conclusions based on it would not make seri- 
ous imyaslavtsy happy: he rejects their most treasured formula (‘the Name of 
God is God Himself") and many of their key theological arguments (e.g. the 
name and the energies of God). At the time, some of the opponents of imy- 
aslavie (such as Nikon) were willing to grant that God was present in the name 
during prayer but not that God was always de facto present in the name, which 
the imyaslavtsy explicitly rejected as inadequate; here too Alfeev comes closer 
to the opponents of imyaslavie. 

If Alfeev in fact does not accept key points of imyaslavie in his theological 
assessment, his 'church-historical' conclusions are much more sympathetic to 
the Name Glorifiers. He does criticize the way in which they uncanonically 
seized power in their communities on Athos, initiating the use of violence 
in the conflict, and defying church authorities. But most of his criticisms are 
directed at the opponents of imyaslavie, and particularly the resolution of the 
affair (using force to remove the monks) and the generally harsh way in which 
Khrapovitskii in particular attacked the imyaslavtsy from the very beginning. 

Most interesting is Alfeev's general interpretative framework, in which he 
interprets the episode essentially as a clash between scholastic, academic the- 
ology and ascetic, mystical practice.!$ Citing Evagrius's dictum that ‘one who 
prays is a theologian and a theologian is one who prays’, he characterizes the 
imyaslavtsy as continuers of the ancient spiritual traditions of the Eastern 


17 Idem, р. 832. 

18 Fora critique of this construction of the debate, see S.M. Kenworthy, "Archbishop Nikon 
(Rozhdestvenskii) and Pavel Florenskii on Spiritual Experience, Theology, and the Name 
Glorifiers Dispute,” in Thinking Orthodox in Modern Russia: Culture, History, Context, ed. 
P. Michelson, J. Kornblatt (Madison, 2014). 
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Church, for whom theology is a matter of spiritual life and lived experience 
more than purely analytical, logical reasoning. The opponents of imyaslavie, 
Alfeev maintains, are representatives of Russian academic theology, a tradi- 
tion which was born in Kiev in the seventeenth century, founded on Roman 
Catholic models, with a strong Catholic scholastic influence into the eigh- 
teenth century and replaced by a Protestant rationalist influence in the nine- 
teenth. In rejecting Name Glorifier theology, the academic theologians of the 
early twentieth century were also rejecting the centuries-long tradition of 
hesychast practice out of which their teaching grew. The dispute, therefore, 
was also about the nature of prayer, spiritual experience, and deification, and 
thus parallels earlier disputes in church history, including iconoclasm, the con- 
troversy surrounding Symeon the New Theologian, and the conflict between 
Gregory Palamas and Barlaam the Calabrian. Alfeev also links the support that 
theologians such as Florenskii and Bulgakov had for imyaslavie with the revival 
of interest in Hesychasm. What is particularly striking about this argument is 
that, by implication, it places the opponents of imyaslavie on the same side as 
heretics denounced by the Church, including iconoclasts and Barlaamites. It 
also implies that the Name Glorifiers were the true bearers of Orthodox spiri- 
tual traditions. 

Some conclusions can be drawn about how Alfeev understands the nature of 
Church authority and tradition. To begin with, he has a rather complex under- 
standing of the Church hierarchy: he criticizes the imyaslavtsy for not recogniz- 
ing and obeying legitimate Church authorities, but at the same time, he does 
not regard those authorities as having any definitive or final word on the mat- 
ter—the conclusions of the Ecumenical Patriarch and the Holy Synod in 1912- 
1913 are not absolute, but rather are open to reconsideration, and indeed Alfeev 
is quite critical of them. There is also clearly a tension between the hierarchical 
authority of the bishops, the Synod, and the Ecumenical Patriarch, on the one 
hand, and the spiritual authority of ascetics who have direct experience of God 
on the other.? The ultimate authorities for Alfeev are Scripture, the Church 
Fathers (not as proof-texts, but the *mind" of the Fathers), the ascetic spiritual 
tradition, the Liturgy, legitimate church hierarchy, and spiritual experience. In 
the book, he suggests that the Theology of the Name could be resolved by the 
Russian 'church authorities' (vaguely stated) who would base their decision 
upon the investigation of the Synodal Theological Commission, though it is 


19 Itis worthy of note that Alfeev wrote his doctoral dissertation for Oxford on Symeon the 
New Theologian, who also had conflicts with the Church authorities of his day over his 
spiritual experience: Hilarion Alfeyev, St Symeon the New Theologian and the Orthodox 
Tradition (Oxford, 2000). 
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curious he does not mention bringing in the larger Orthodox world into the 
discussion. 

In short, I see a real tension in Alfeev's conclusions. Alfeev has inherited this 
construction of the opposition between the two sides from the time of debates 
themselves, particularly as expressed by Mikhail Novoselov and Florenskii. 
Theologically, he has rejected or dramatically modified all of the key tenets of 
imyaslavie; he is closer to the more moderate opponents of imyaslavie such as 
Nikon and Troitskii. But his ‘historical’ conclusions ally the imyaslavtsy with the 
true bearers of tradition (especially the monastic traditions) and exemplars of 
spiritual experience, and equates the opponents of imyaslavie with Western 
rationalism and heretics such as iconoclasts and Barlaamites. This is in sig- 
nificant contrast with Khoruzhii, who, though a scholar of Hesychasm, sees 
the Athonite monks as having fallen into ‘archaic’, ‘folk, or Judaising’ forms of 
religiosity which represent a very different character of spiritual experience 
than true Hesychasm, rather than continuers and exemplars of that tradition. 


Conclusions 


The post-Soviet debates about the Name Glorifiers controversy span an enor- 
mously wide spectrum ranging from extreme polemics to nuanced and sophis- 
ticated theological and philosophical analyses, and sometimes a combination 
of both. More sophisticated interpreters like Alfeev and Khoruzhii are capable 
of exploring positions for and against imyaslavie as theological opinions with- 
out raising the spectre of heresy, but most of the polemical literature automati- 
cally asserts that the opposing side is “heretical”. Although this is a debate that 
by no means concerns a wide range of ordinary believers—many of whom 
express ignorance of or confusion about it in the blogosphere— it has certainly 
occupied a diverse range of Russian Orthodox clergy, scholars, and believers. 
There are several conclusions about the paradoxical nature of post-Soviet 
Russian Orthodoxy that can be drawn from this episode which challenge the 
way in which Russian Orthodoxy is viewed by western observers. To begin with, 
most analysts tend to regard Russian Orthodoxy—or at least the so-called “offi- 
cial church"—as monolithic, with the same kind of authoritarian and monop- 
olistic hold over power and discourse as the Russian government since 2000. 
This is hardly an accurate picture, however. To be sure, certain things within 
Russian Orthodoxy are non-negotiable. But at the same time there is an incred- 
ibly broad range of issues—much broader than is usually recognized—that 
are open for debate. Thus one prominent cleric of the Moscow Patriarchate 
like Hegumen Petr (Pigol’) will reject imyaslavie as а “diabolic” heresy in no 
uncertain terms, yet another equally prominent figure such as Alfeev can 
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treat it as an entirely open question.?? Where exactly is the monolithic “official 
church" in this instance? 

The very fact that imyaslavie—which was condemned by both the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate and the Russian Holy Synod—continues to be 
regarded as an open question says much about Orthodoxy. Without a magiste- 
rium to define doctrine, as in the Roman Catholic Church, and in the absence 
of Ecumenical Councils that would command a widely recognized authority, 
the procedures within Orthodoxy for dealing with such religious controver- 
sies are not clear cut, and indeed frequently rather messy. The condemnation 
by the highest functional authorities in the Orthodox world at the time (the 
Ecumenical Patriarch and the Russian Holy Synod) is understood as having any 
final or definitive authority only by a few opponents of imyaslavie. A debate 
like this exposes not only the unclear lines of religious authority in Orthodoxy 
in general, but also the inter-Orthodox tensions of whether the Greek Church 
authorities and theologians hold any sway in Russia. 

What all sides do agree upon is the absolute authority of Scripture, Tradition, 
the Ecumenical Councils, and the writings of the Church Fathers. Indeed, it 
is on the field of interpretation of that legacy that the battle over imyaslavie 
is most frequently fought. Both sides claim that the Scriptures and Fathers 
support their position, and muster extensive proof-texts to make their case. 
Orthodoxy upholds the notion of “conciliarity” [соборность] as providing the 
key: it is not a hierarchical authority that defines infallible truth, but rather the 
Church as a body arrives at the truth through a process of consensus (under- 
stood as being guided by the Holy Spirit). All sides also agree that spiritual 
experience is vital for arriving at theological truth, but there is significant ten- 
sion over the relationship between reason and experience, which can even be 
seen in the contrasting approaches of Alfeev and Khoruzhii. 

The Name Glorifiers dispute is, in part, a debate over aspects of the Orthodox 
theological legacy. At core is the interpretation of the fourteenth-century 
Hesychast controversy and the theology of Gregory Palamas. Indeed, it was 
precisely the Name Glorifiers episode that led to the revival of interest in the 
theology of Palamas—which had largely been forgotten for centuries—among 
twentieth-century Russian theologians. Moreover, debate over imyaslavie has 
important implications for the different strains of Orthodox theology in the 
twentieth century in general, especially the tension between the followers of 
Solov'ev, particularly Florenskii and Bulgakov, and the “neo-patristic” school 
of Florovsky, Lossky, and Meyendorff. Moreover, the lines are not clear, as a 
Russian religious philosopher like Khoruzhii might reject imyaslavie, while 
followers of neo-patristic and neo-Palamite theology fall on both sides of 
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the debate. Now that the "Name Glorifiers" controversy has been raised, it 
is unlikely to disappear. The question is whether it will be carefully consid- 
ered and tolerantly debated, as Alfeev and Khoruzhii are doing, or whether 
the extreme polemics and accusations of 'heresy' will dominate as they did 
before 1917. 

Most western analysts of contemporary Russia tend to focus more or less 
exclusively on issues of religion and politics. The Russian Church is frequently 
viewed as renewing its alleged status as "handmaiden of the state’, allying itself 
closely to the state which it supports uncritically in return for the state grant- 
ing it exclusive religious privileges, a kind of quasi state church which hampers 
civil society. Although its status in state and society certainly preoccupies the 
Church hierarchy, these matters are not necessarily central for the vast major- 
ity of clergy, theologians, scholars, and ordinary believers within the Church, 
whose interest is more likely focused on religious concerns—and this is vital 
to keep in mind. It is also very significant that within the Moscow Patriarchate 
itself there is no "official" position on an issue like this, which is debated with 
great freedom and vigour by a diversity of people within the Church. In a way, 
these kind of internal debates represent their own sphere of ‘civil society’. 
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FIGURE 3A-C The Velikoretskii procession of the cross. 
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FIGURE 4A-C Murals by Irina Vatagina and Vera Karpova, St. Nicholas in Klenniki, 
Moscow, 20008. 
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FIGURE 4D—E Murals by I. Starzhenezkaya, Resurrection church, Tarusa, 1993-1998. 
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FIGURE 4F-G Carved stone iconostasis of the Peter and Paul cathedral in Tarusa by 
Anatolii Kamelin, 2009. 
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FIGURE 41 Marfo-Mariinskaya convent, Church of the Protective Veil of the Mother of God, 1908. 
(Arch. A.Shusev.) 
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FIGURE 4J-K Marfo-Marünskaya convent, murals in the Church of the Protective Veil of 
the Mother of God by M. Nesterov, 1908-1912. 
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FIGURE 41 ГА. Neff, Mother of God, mid-nineteenth century. 
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Efranaten съ rensósoam сын АСЕ 


FIGURE 4M Sofrino workshop, contemporary printed icon of Christ with crown of thorns. 


PART FIVE 


Tradition: Transformation or Invention? 


Rebuilding the Chain: Tradition, Continuity, 
and Processions of the Cross in Post-Soviet Russia 


Stella Rock 


Introduction 


This article forms part of a wider exploration of the creation and recreation of 
pilgrimage traditions in post-Soviet Russia.! It takes as a case study 'one of the 
most ancient and magnificent traditions of Orthodox Vyatka, the Velikoretskii 
procession of the cross, which Vyatka folk have now been conducting for more 
than six centuries already, in memory of a vow made to St Nicholas’. Only once, 
in 1551, continues the diocesan website, did the inhabitants of Vyatka (now 
Kirov) suspend the procession with their miracle-working icon of St Nicholas, 
and as a result they were punished with a devastating and unseasonable frost.? 

The pilgrimage is promoted in diocesan publications, and perceived by 
many participants, as an unbroken tradition which has emerged from a period 
of state-sponsored atheism virtually unscathed, connecting contemporary 
pilgrims with a long and venerable heritage of pre-revolutionary Orthodox 
faith and practice. The historicity of most pilgrim-orientated accounts of the 
tradition—as with many shrine narratives—is easily challenged: the proces- 
sion is by no means as old, or as unbroken, as it is advertised, and its charter 
myths were probably invented in the seventeenth century? It has existed in 
its current form—as a ceremonial, clerically-led, mass procession of the cross 


1 Newspapers and archival records, literature and audio-visual material produced by and for 
pilgrims, participant observation and interviews with clergy and pilgrims conducted in 2009 
and 2010 form the basis of this case study. I am deeply grateful to the British Academy for 
funding which enabled me to join the pilgrimage in 2009, and for a scholarship at Gladstone's 
Library, Hawarden, in 2012, which facilitated revision of this chapter. My thanks also to Katya 
Tolstaya, Frank Bestebreurtje, and Simon Coleman for feedback on chapter drafts, and to Fr 
Andrei Dudin and Vyatka historian Vladimir Korshunkov for practical help and stimulating 
discussions. 

2 A. Балыбердин, A. Дудин, «Всероссийская святыня с реки Великой» [Frs A. Balyberdin, 
А. Dudin, ‘A Russian National Shrine of the Velikaya River'], at www.eparhia-vtk.ru/ 
religious procession/1/. 

3 D. Waugh, ‘Religion and Regional Identities: the Case of Viatka and the Miracle-Working 
Icon of St Nicholas Velikoretskii, Forschungen zur osteuropdischen Geschichte 63 (2004), 
pp. 259-278. 
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which carries a specific icon of St Nicholas from the regional cathedral in Kirov 
to the riverbank shrine of Velikoretskoe and back, along a prescribed circular 
route within prescribed dates—for around two decades. 

In this chapter I do not intend to “unmask” another religious ritual depen- 
dent on ‘artificially developed myths and the falsification of history;* but to 
apply Hobsbawnvs influential concept of ‘the invention of tradition, which cen- 
tres on the issue of discontinuity, in considering a broader paradox. Orthodoxy 
is perhaps the most tradition-centred Christian denomination, a religion for 
which continuity and legitimacy are inextricably linked, but the transfer of reli- 
gious knowledge and practice is a dynamic process involving multiple agents 
(whose orthodoxy or legitimacy as conveyors of tradition may be contested), 
chronologies, and geographies.® The anti-religious nature of Soviet culture led, 
it has been suggested, to a deep rupture in religious tradition,® but despite this 
break, recent research identifies continuities which present us with method- 
ological challenges, and suggests that for many post-Soviet Russians perceived 
continuity is an important aspect of their Orthodox identity.’ 

Recent research has furthermore problematized ‘the assumption that we 
are dealing with a process of continuity—or interrupted continuity—between 
contemporary religious forms and their presocialist referents;® but this study 
seeks to examine a religious practice which purports to be precisely that—a pro- 
cess of continuity, albeit interrupted. In doing so I do not intend to draw wider 
conclusions about the nature of post-Soviet religious forms as a whole, but to 


4 Р. Post, ‘Rituals and the Function of the Past: Rereading Eric Hobsbawm, Journal of Ritual 
Studies 10/2 (1996), pp. 91-108, on p. 93. 

5 Theliterature on tradition is huge: here I am guided by Terrence W. Tilley's admirable sum- 
mary of the difficulty of the concept in Inventing Catholic Tradition (Maryknoll, Nv, 2000). 

6 А. Агаджанян, К. Русселе, «Как и зачем изучать современные религиозные практики?» 
[А. Agadzhanyan, К. Rousselet, ‘How and Why Study Contemporary Religious Practices?'], 
in Agadzhanyan, Rousselet, Religious Practices, pp. 1-32, p. 18. See also Ж.В. Кормина, 
«Номадическое православие: о новых формах религиозной жизни в современной 
России» [Zh.V. Kormina, ‘Nomadic Orthodoxy: on New Forms of Religious Life in 
Contemporary Russia'], Ab imperio 2 (2012), pp. 195-227. 

7 M. Benovska-Sabkova et al., “Spreading Grace" in post-Soviet Russia, Anthropology Today 
26/1 (2010), pp. 16-21; see also C. Hann, H. Goltz, ‘Introduction, in Eastern Christians in 
Anthropological Perspective, ed. C. Hann, H. Goltz (Berkeley, Los Angeles, London, 2010), pp. 
1-29, esp. p. 7; in the same volume see A. Agadjanian, K. Rousselet, ‘Individual and Collective 
Identities in Russian Orthodoxy’, pp. 311-328, on complex continuities in the formation of 
identities. 

8 M.Pelkmans, ‘Introduction: post-Soviet Space and the Unexpected Turns of Religious Life’, in 
Conversion After Socialism: Disruptions, Modernisms and Technologies of Faith in the Former 
Soviet Union, ed. M. Pelkmans (Oxford, 2009), pp. 1-16. 
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understand better what the significance of continuity might be for the Orthodox 
participants in the process of revival. Through the close study of a practice adver- 
tised as over 600 years old we are focusing in on one specific tradition rather 
than the ‘Tradition’ of theological debate, and exploring one way in which 
Hobsbawm’s important but contested concept may be applied in post-Soviet 
contexts. This chapter will consider the concept as something of a problematic 
tautology, which nevertheless usefully challenges us to scrutinize the ways in 
which religious practices develop, and the ways in which practitioners perceive 
this development. In short, what is the significance of the procession’s perceived 
antiquity and continuity for contemporary pilgrims, and for the clerical and sec- 
ular authorities who promote and support the pilgrimage? 


Defining Terms 


The English term “invention” once recognized that the establishment of reli- 
gious practice involved an institution, the Church, and the formal recognition 
of an object as holy. According to the Oxford English dictionary, one obsolete 
or archaic meaning of "invention" is ‘The action of coming upon or finding; the 
action of finding out; discovery (whether accidental, or the result of search and 
effort), giving as one example the finding of St Stephen's body. A further defini- 
tion references the feast ‘The Invention of the Cross’. One more obsolete defini- 
tion given by the OED reminds us that an invention was once also '[s |omething 
formally or authoritatively introduced or established; an institution’. Formerly, 
at least, invention was not just a matter of 'devising, contriving, or making 
up; contrivance, fabrication’ or imagination, or making something entirely 
new—the object or practice in question may have existed (St Stephen's body, 
or the cross, for example) but either its finding/locating or its authenticating 
is required.? 

Within academia, Daniéle Hervieu-Léger's work on religion as a 'chain of 
memory' has highlighted tradition as that which unites a religious commu- 
nity, connecting past, present, and future. Essentially, Hervieu-Léger argues, 
tradition is that which—while it 'serves present interests'—conveys author- 
ity on the past. We may consider traditions those behaviours, representa- 
tions, and attitudes ‘whose value is linked to the continuity between the past 
and the present of which they are the evidence and on which account they 


9 ‘Invention, in Oxford English Dictionary, second edition, 1989; online version March 2012: 
http://www.oed.com/view/Entry/98969. Earlier version first published in New English 
Dictionary, 1900. 
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are passed on’. While antiquity may make a tradition more valuable, it is the 
demonstrable continuity, ‘incorporating even the innovations and reinterpre- 
tations demanded by the present, which is of paramount importance. How 
heritage is selected and shaped into tradition, she suggests, is decided by 
authorized individuals within the community.!° 

Within the Orthodox community tradition is similarly recognized as requir- 
ing arbiters, adjudicators, and guardians who decide what may be identified 
and preserved as traditional, and what is inauthentic or contrary to tradition. 
In a religious context, then, both invention and tradition are dependent upon 
concepts of authenticity and authority: is the object or practice concerned 
genuine (i.e. is it what it purports to be?), and is it recognised as such (by whom 
we will return to later) by virtue of a connection with the authoritative past? 


Inventing Pilgrimage: Authenticity, Historicity, and Imagination 


The value of ‘authenticity’ for contemporary pilgrims in Western Europe has 
been identified both by academics and by those working in the tourist indus- 
try. A commercial feasibility study evaluating potential routes for a ‘St Patrick’s 
Way’ in Ireland identified the importance of ‘the authenticity of the route 
in terms of it offering pilgrims the opportunity to walk in the footsteps of St 
Patrick (at least according to best available evidence), observing that in both 
the market assessment and local consultations '[a] key concern was that a lack 
of authenticity would detract from its appeal to pilgrims, especially if its cre- 
ation is seen as just being a tourism or marketing ploy with little, if any, his- 
torical foundation." Pilgrims walking the Spanish Way of St James are often 
motivated by the desire 'to walk in the footsteps of one's ancestors, which has 
been interpreted as a ‘postindustrial, postmaterialist’ perception that the past 
is ‘more authentic than the modern present’? Pilgrims to Walsingham—an 
English pilgrimage site destroyed under Henry VIII in 1538 and revived in the 
early twentieth century—often seek to replicate what they believe to be past 


10  D.Hervieu-Léger, Religion as a Chain of Memory (Piscataway, NJ, 2000), esp. pp. 86-87. 

11 Tourism & Transport Consult International, ‘Patrick’s Way, the Pilgrim’s Walk: Feasibility 
study, final report August 2009, available for download from www.nitb.com/FileHandler 
.ashx?id-538. 

12 = М.Г. Frey, Pilgrim Stories On and Off the Road to Santiago: Journeys Along an Ancient Way 
to Modern Spain (Berkeley, Los Angeles, London, 1998), p. 41. 
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activity at the shrine, walking in procession, for example.? Research on the 
invention of modern paganisms suggests similar processes at work—rituals 
(including pilgrimage to Glastonbury and other neo-pagan shrines) are con- 
sciously (re)constructed in an effort to discover an authentic inheritance 
which has been suppressed or eradicated.!* 

In Western Europe then, it would appear, pilgrimage may be perceived—in 
part, at least—as a self-conscious (re)discovery of a heritage lost as a result of 
long-term, gradual secularization, and/or—more problematically—as a result 
of abrupt religious repression. In the examples given above, the continuity 
implicit in "tradition" is not stressed—the pilgrims are aware of the chrono- 
logical distance, and the deep rupture, between themselves and the historical 
past they seek in a particular place. Invention of tradition here, as Harvey and 
Coleman/Elsner suggest, carries with it not the negative academic connota- 
tions of an insidious top-down imposition of values, but the possibility of an 
imaginative engagement with the distant past, a process of creative bricolage, 
an invitation to 'play'!5 

Pilgrims in Russia, however, are dealing with a far more immediate history of 
forced state secularization—one which if they themselves did not experience 
directly, then their parents and grandparents did. While England's Christian 
pilgrims and neo-pagans may be liberated by their awareness of the evident 
discontinuities and reconstructions at sacred places, and stimulated thereby 
to perform, create, and express themselves, Russian Orthodoxy's reliance on 
Church tradition and its experience of the state's efforts to eradicate that tra- 
dition tend to reinforce the positive value of tradition and the negative con- 
notations of “invention”. Moreover, state efforts to eradicate religious practice 
involved not only the physical destruction of the material fabric of holy places 
and the ridiculing of relics and miracle-working icons as fraudulent, but—at 
least until the 1980s—the presentation of many religious practices as the 
superstitious fruit of ignorance, backwardness, or oppression, as “survivals” of 
the past. At best such practices might be recorded, and the material culture 


13 S. Coleman, ‘From England's Nazareth to Sweden's Jerusalem: Movement, (Virtual) 
Landscapes and Pilgrimage’, in Reframing Pilgrimage: Cultures in Motion, ed. S. Coleman, 
J. Eade (London, New York, 2004), pp. 45-68, esp. p. 65. 

14 С. Harvey, ‘Inventing Paganisms: making nature’, in The Invention of Sacred Tradition, ed. 
J.R. Lewis, O. Hammer (Cambridge, 2007), pp. 277-290; M. Bowman, ‘Going with the Flow: 
Contemporary Pilgrimage in Glastonbury; in Shrines and Pilgrimage in the Modern World: 
New Itineraries into the Sacred, ed. PJ. Margry (Amsterdam, 2008), pp. 241-280. 

15 Harvey, ‘Inventing Paganisms, esp. 281, 289; S. Coleman, J. Elsner, ‘Tradition as Play: Pil- 
grimage to "England's Nazareth", History and Anthropology 15/3 (September 2004), pp. 
273-288. 
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associated with them relegated to museums, as static evidence of an obsolete 
culture. 


Traditional Pilgrimage and the Post-Soviet Revival of Orthodoxy: 
Processions of the Cross 


The revival of pilgrimage in Russia should be seen, then, as part of a wider 
effort to re-establish the Russian Orthodox cultural practices and monu- 
ments of a denigrated past, and to re-present that which had been packaged 
as defunct history as a living—albeit interrupted—tradition. A 2004 Church 
report on the revival of monastic life observes that processions of the cross are 
part of this process: ‘Monasteries [...] conduct mass processions of the cross, 
including the revival of historical traditions of long processions of the cross to 
holy places, by those routes our ancestors walked under [Orthodox] banners 
and with prayers.!6 

There are two important aspects to this statement. The action of process- 
ing reanimates what had been consigned to history, marking out holy places 
with old routes and rituals. In reviving processions the Church is consciously 
reminding Russian society of its Orthodox heritage by very publicly re-enact- 
ing it. In travelling through what is now predominantly secular space, halting 
traffic in city centres, passing through villages without functioning churches, 
often visiting springs or places that were desecrated or otherwise erased in the 
Soviet period, they are gradually contributing to the physical re-Christianiza- 
tion of the landscape. The statement also establishes a social, even a personal 
connection to this heritage, by assigning the action collective significance (our 
ancestors did this). 

Addressing a conference on 'Orthodox Pilgrimage: traditions and moder- 
nity' in 2007, the late Patriarch Aleksii II observed the 'extraordinary spread' of 
‘multiple-day processions of the cross by thousands of people to holy places 
across all of Great Russia’, and identified them as a ‘one of the traditional forms 
of pilgrimage!" Processions of the cross are public, communal, devotional acts 


16 Работа комиссий. Доклад Архиепископа Орехово-Зуевского Алексия на рабочей 
группе Архиерейского Собора 2004 г. О монастырской жизни [Work of the Commis- 
sion. Paper given to the working group of the 2004 Bishop's Council ‘Оп Monastic Life' by 
the Archbishop of Orekhovo-Zuevskii], at http://www.xxc.ru/sobor/comissions/doklad_ 
alexiya.htm. 

17 «Святейший Патриарх Алексий направил приветствие участникам IV общецерковной 
конференции „Православное паломничество: традиции и современность“» [ His 
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authorized by and involving clergy (in theory at least) which may last hours, 
days or even months. Participants walk to a holy place carrying crosses, icons, 
and banners, on historically and/or religiously significant dates, or in times of 
crisis—such as drought, epidemic or invasion—may circumnavigate a threat- 
ened area in an apotropaic procession. Although brief processions have always 
been an essential part of the Roc’s liturgical life (at Easter and Epiphany, for 
example), during the Soviet period the authorities made repeated efforts to 
curtail or eradicate processions beyond the walls of the church.!? Such proces- 
sions began to be allowed in the late 1980s, but the extended procession-as- 
pilgrimage has seen an exponential rise in popularity in the last decade. 
Christian pilgrimage has been identified as a particularly flexible mode of 
accessing the sacred, able to adapt to social and political change in a way that 
liturgy isnot,!? but processions of the cross require the authorization ofa bishop 
and are—at least in theory—hierarchically structured bodies with certain rules 
of behaviour. They have been variously perceived as mobile prayer ѕегуісеѕ,20 
walking iconostases,?! moving churches or parish communities,?? or walking 


Holiness Patriarch Aleksii Greeted Participants of the Fourth Church-wide Conference 
“Orthodox Pilgrimage: Traditions and Modernity”’], 28 November 2007, at http://www 
.pravoslavie.ru/news/25050.htm. 

18 S. Rock, ‘“They Burned the Pine, but the Place Remains all the Same": Pilgrimage in the 
Changing Landscape of Soviet Russia’, in State Secularism and Lived Religion in Soviet Rus- 
sia and Ukraine, ed. C. Wanner (Oxford, 2012), pp. 159-189. 

19 V Turner, E.L.B. Turner, Image and Pilgrimage in Christian Culture: Anthropological Per- 
spectives (New York, 1978), p. 231. 

20 Archbishop Veniamin calls a procession of the cross outside of the town лития or 
литания [litany]: Архиепископ Вениамин, Новая скрижаль: или обзяснение о церкви, 
о литургии и о всех службах и утварях церковных [Veniamin, Archbishop of Nizhnii 
Novgorod and Arzamas, New Tablet: ог an Explanation of the Church, of the Liturgy, and 
of all Services, Articles and Accessories of Worship], vol. 2 (Moscow, 1992; reprint of an 
1899 edition), p. 464; a sermon by the abbot of Velikoretskoe monastery describes the 
contemporary procession as a ‘prayer service to St Nicholas conducted by the Church, 
and it is conducted according to an established rite’ [молебен, совершаемый Церковью 
святителю Николаю, и совершается он no установленному чину| (2009, printed leaf- 
let in the possession of the author). 

21 У, male student aged 23 from Vyatka seminary (7 June 2010). 

22 И.Н. Аничков-Платонов, Рассуждение о крестных ходах православной церкви 
[I.N. Anichkov-Platonov, A Discourse on the Orthodox Church's Processions of the Cross] 
(Moscow, 1842), p. 66; I. Naletova, ‘Pilgrimages as Kenotic Communities beyond the Walls 
of the Church, in Hann, Goltz (eds.), Eastern Christians, pp. 240-266. Naletova inter- 
prets processions as forming 'kenotic communities’ which forge communal bonds and 
strengthen national identity. 
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monasteries,?? and long processions will be punctuated by clerically-led ritual 
and prayer. While the form they take may vary (there have been processions in 
planes, on buses, boats, even submarines),?* walking processions are generally 
headed by a lamp bearer, followed by the processional cross, then the banners 
[хоругви], then the icon or icons, then the choir, then the priests, and finally 
the people. Every attempt is made to preserve this hierarchical structure, but 
the procession is nevertheless conceived of as a unity, and distinguishing one- 
self as a representative of some other organisation is specifically forbidden by 
the Velikoretskii Rule.?° Small groups do form within the procession—around 
a particular priest, for example—regrouping to pray and sleep together if sepa- 
rated along the way, and despite the prohibitions, there are groups who distin- 
guish themselves by overtly politicized and aggressive behaviour.? However, 
processions are presented by clergy and shrine guardians as a form of liturgical 
prayer, and pilgrim narratives often reflect on a feeling of unity or conciliarity, 
using the term sobornost’ (соборность), which is commonly used to differenti- 
ate Orthodoxy from other kinds of Christianity. 


The Contemporary Velikoretskii Procession of the Cross: 
Revival or Reinvention? 


Today's Velikoretskii procession of the cross is a six day annual event during 
which pilgrims and clergy cover 150km (or, according to recent church pub- 
lications, 170 or even 180km) in a circular walk from Kirov to the village of 
Velikoretskoe and back. It is extremely arduous—most days pilgrims rise at 
around 2am to pray and then will walk until evening over a five day period, 
covering up to 5okm of rough terrain a day. Nevertheless, it is one of the most 
popular of such 'traditional pilgrimages' in Russia, claiming over 20,000 par- 
ticipants annually in recent years (see figures 3a-c, pp. 265-266).27 


23 А, male pilgrim aged 35 from Samara (8 June 2009). 

24 Naletova, ‘Pilgrimages as Kenotic Communities, pp. 240-266. 

25 Устав Великорецкого крестного хода [Rule of the Velikoretskii Procession of the Cross] 
(Vyatka, 2008). 

26 5. Rock, “Walking Sunday Schools" or “Demonstrations of Marginal Mindsets"? The Proces- 
sion of the Cross in post-Soviet Russia; unpublished paper delivered at AsEC 2009, Ohio. 

27 There аге no reliable statistics, and pilgrim numbers are greatest leaving Kirov and enter- 
ing Velikoretskoe—not all of those who escort the icon at these points will walk the 
whole way. Most recently, for example, estimates of between 15 and 35,000 participants 
circulated: «Великорецкий крестный ход 2012» [Тһе Velikoretskii procession of the 
cross 2012], at www.pravmir.ru/velikoreckij-krestnyj-xod2012/; «В Кирове завершился 
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The procession's focal point, around which regular prayers are held, is an 
icon of St Nicholas. The ceremonial chaperoning of this icon from Kirov to 
Velikoretskoe and back is presented as an ancient tradition commemorating 
the miraculous discovery of an icon of St Nicholas on the banks of the river 
Velikaya in 1383 and its relocation to the medieval regional centre of Khlynov 
(currently still called Kirov, but debating a return to the pre-revolutionary 
name of Vyatka). In the year 2000 the diocese marked the 6ooth anniversary 
of the procession, and in 2008 it celebrated the 625th anniversary of the icon's 
discovery. Despite these public anniversaries both the date of the icon's dis- 
covery and the period in which the procession began have been questioned 
by historians.?? 

Whether the tradition of carrying the icon from the regional capital to the 
village of Velikoretskoe began in the late fourteenth or late sixteenth century, 
the procession has existed in its current form only since the early 1990s. From 
the 19305 onwards pilgrims were deprived of the miraculous icon, the clerically 
dispensed sacraments and services that were essential aspects of pre-revolu- 
tionary pilgrimage to the site were increasingly restricted, and other natural 
features of the shrine—the river, stones, trees—grew in importance. In 1959 
the pilgrimage was officially banned by the Soviet authorities, with the support 
(or rather acquiescence) of the clerical hierarchy, but individuals and small 
groups continued to attempt the journey, led by local believers or following a 
route passed on by word of mouth. At this point the route, and the practice of 
conducting this arduous journey by foot (perceived as fulfilling the vow made 
to the saint via his icon), became of paramount importance: there was no icon 
to venerate, no clergy to offer prayers for the living and dead, no spring to bathe 
in, and only restricted access to the riverbank where the icon is believed to 


Великорецкий крестный ход», Российская газета [‘The Velikoretskii procession of 
the cross is completed in Kirov’, Russian Newspaper], at www.rg.ru/2012/06/08/reg-pfo/ 
krestnyhod-anons.html. 

28 Waugh, ‘Religion and Regional Identities, suggests the icon veneration began in the six- 
teenth century, with processions post-dating the middle of that century. In December 201 
this issue was raised amongst diocesan clergy at a public lecture by Fr Andrei Dudin; see 
http://www.youtube.com/watch?v-3yio385Gljs. See also Митрополит Хрисанф (ред.), 
Великореикая Икона Святителя Николая: История и современность [Metropolitan 
Khrisanf (ed.), Velikoretskoe Icon of St Nicholas: Past and Present] (Vyatka, 2008). This 
large and beautifully illustrated volume published by the diocese to commemorate the 
625th anniversary of the appearance of the icon also addresses some of the complexities 
of the early history of the icon and procession, but publications aimed at pilgrims present 
an unambiguous chronology. 
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have appeared.?? All that was left to believers to preserve was the memory that 
Vyatka Christians had promised St Nicholas to make this journey from Vyatka/ 
Kirov to Velikoretskoe annually. 

A meeting called at Kirov town library in the mid-1980s to discuss pere- 
stroika ended acrimoniously when a choir member from the cathedral—later 
a priest—Traised the issue of the prohibited procession of the cross,?° but in 
1989 the diocese was finally permitted to publically acknowledge the tradition. 
The authorities granted permission for a drastically shortened procession from 
the village of Chudinovo, 7-8km from Velikoretskoe on the other side of the 
river, where there was still a functioning church, and allowed the celebration 
of a liturgy on the riverbank at Velikoretskoe on the following day?! Samizdat 
from the 1980s suggests that many pilgrims went to Chudinovo when making 
a pilgrimage to Velikoretskoe precisely because there was the only working 
church for miles around, and Chudinovo villagers were banned from ferrying 
pilgrims across the river.?? Nevertheless, ignoring this official short procession, 
according to one observer more than 300 pilgrims walked what they perceived 
to be the full-length traditional route from Kirov. Another clerical source sug- 
gests that this alternative procession was in fact a small group of elderly singers 
from Kirov cathedral choir, led by a Velikoretskoe man, which carried no ban- 
ners or icons and did not have the canonical structure of a procession of the 
cross.?? A police report dated 1 June 1989 also recorded that ‘some of the believ- 
ing population, organizing themselves in groups, are walking to the spring in 
the village of Velikoretskoe, Yur'yanskii district. Their route is: Kirov-Makar'e- 
Bobino-Zagar'e-Monastyrskoe-Gorokhovo-Velikoretskoe;?^ the first half of the 
route followed today. 


29 Fora close examination of the changing nature of the Soviet-era pilgrimage, see Rock, 
“They Burned the Pine”. 

30 Fr Andrei Logvinov, personal communication, 13 February 2012. This was apparently 
reported in the local press, but I have been unable to trace the article. The incident was 
also spontaneously recalled by another local interviewee. 

31 Fr Andrei Dudin (Interview, Kirov, 1 June 2009); see also «He бойтесь крестного пути!», 
Воскресение [‘Do not Fear the Way of the Cross!, Resurrection] 12 (June 2000). 

32 Посев [Sowing] 11 (1981), pp. 3-4. 

33 А. Логвинов, «Река Великая, 5 Июня», Комсомольское племя [А. Logvinov, ‘River 
Velikaya, 5 June, Komsomol Tribe] 27 (8 June 1989), p. 7; in a personal communication 
dated 7 March 2012, another local priest suggests that only 15-20 elderly individuals 
participated. 

34 Государственный архив Кировской области (TAKO) P-2169, 011.45, д.п, 71138. Fr Gen- 
nadii Kochurov (Bobino parish) first led pilgrims together with elderly Prokopii Ivanovich 
in 1990: see А. Ильинская, «По обету прадедов», Литературная учеба [A. Il'inskaya, 
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Despite the existence of this alternative, 'authentic' long procession, in 1990 
the drastically shortened version of the pilgrimage was optimistically reported 
as a ‘new tradition’ in the local diocesan newspaper: ‘And although the proces- 
sion of the cross walked openly only for the second time after a break of many 
years, the generation of new traditions was already visible. They stopped in the 
same place as in the year before, stood the banners and icons there where they 
stood them earlier’?® 

The official procession was finally granted permission to walk all the way from 
Kirov to Velikoretskoe in 1992, apparently attracting around 200 participants.3® 
A schedule for the 1992 pilgrimage preserved in local archives suggests that 
the pilgrims went via Chudinovo, as on 5 June (as in previous years) buses 
were organised from Kirov to Chudinovo where a moleben was served at 1pm 
in the local Trinity church.?? The route for 1993 is also recorded as Kirov- 
Makar’e-Bobino-Zagar’e-Monastyrskoe-Gorokhovo-Chudinovo-Velikoretskoe.38 
Chudinovo no longer features in the current route, however, which is that of the 
1989 alternative procession, and which travels back viaMedyana and Murygino. 

In these early years the diocesan newspaper frequently reprinted extracts 
from nineteenth century publications about the procession, while the 
then-editor observed: ‘Ahead there are icons, crosses, burning candles in lamps. 
The choristers start to pray. Все как в старое время [Everything is as in olden 
times].3? Despite the citation of pre-revolutionary descriptions of the pilgrim- 
age, current traditions little resemble what we know about this earlier period. 
While there is not the space in this article to explore the changing nature of 
pre-revolutionary pilgrimage practice in any detail, it is clear that the structure 
of this pilgrimage has varied significantly in the period of its documentable 
history. Most historiographical narratives, including larger publications pro- 
duced for pilgrims, suggest that until the Holy Synod (or alternatively the local 


‘According to Ancestral Vow’, Literary Studies] 4-6 (1998), pp. 178-223. According to Fr 
Dudin, Fr Gennadii also headed the first official procession from Kirov to Velikoretskoe in 
1992: Dudin, ‘Do not fear’. 

35 «Крестный ход Ha реку Великую», Вятский Епархиальный Вестник [‘Procession of 
the Cross to the River Velikaya’, Vyatka Diocesan Herald, henceforth VDH] 3 (June 1990), p. 4. 

36 «Крестный ход Ha реку Великую» ['Procession of the Cross to the River Velikaya'], VDH 
6 (26), 1992. This report declares the full distance to be 8okm, rather than the 150 or 170km 
which now appears in ROC literature, which reflects the fact that most pilgrims initially 
walked to Velikoretskoe but not back again. 

37 TAKO P-2169, 011.45, д.п, л.135. 

38 TAKO P-2169, 011.45, д.п, 1.150. 

39 В. Семибратов, «A душа отдохнула», Мир Путешествий [У. Semibratov, ‘And the Soul 
is Rested’, The World of Travel] 5 (329), May 1993. 
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bishop) ruled that the procession should travel overland in the late eighteenth 
century, the icon and accompanying clergy travelled to Velikoretskoe by boat.^9 
Not all pilgrims accompanied the icon from Vyatka to Velikoretskoe and back 
once the procession travelled on dry land either; an 1869 article suggests 
that selected individuals—mostly poor странники-богомольцы [wanderer- 
pilgrims]—accompanied the icon and served its clerical escort along the way. 
The number of these trudniki increased the nearer the procession got to the 
shrine.*! Twenty odd years later, a participant in the 1892 procession observed 
that while thousands of peasant pilgrims would set off to accompany the icon 
on foot, better-off townsfolk caught the ferry and then continued their jour- 
ney by horse. In all years, it seems, many pilgrims simply headed straight to 
Velikoretskoe, aiming to greet the miracle-working icon as it arrived there.*? In 
contrast to the Soviet and post-Soviet stress on a particular traditional route 
and mode of travel, these aspects were of less importance to pre-revolutionary 
pilgrims than the goal of venerating the icon at the riverbank shrine.^? 


40 П. Дрягин (ред.), Великорецкая икона ce. и ч. Николая, находящаяся в Bamckom 
Кафедральном соборе. История явления ce иконы в 1383 г. [Deacon P. Dryagin (ed.), 
Velikoretskoe Icon of St Nicholas in Vyatka Cathedral. A History of the Icon's Appear- 
ance in 1383] (Vyatka, 1903); «О распоряженіяхъ и постановленіяхъ касательно 
Великорецкаго крестнаго хода» [‘On the Orders and Decrees Concerning the Velikore- 
tskoe Procession’], VDG 18 (16 September 1869). See also D. Waugh, ‘We Have Never Been 
Modern: Approaches to the Study of Russia in the Age of Peter the Great, Jahrbücher für 
Geschichte Osteuropas 49 (2001), рр. 321-345; and A. Дудин, «Великорецкий крестный 
xog» [A. Dudin, 'Velikoretskoe Procession of the Cross'], in Metropolitan Khrisanf (ed.), 
Velikoretskoe Icon, pp. 61-127. Pre-revolutionary pilgrimage practices at and on the way to 
Velikoretskoe have not been subject to full academic scrutiny and an academic history of 
the procession remains to be written. 

41 «Hs» села Великорецкаго“ (Офищальное донесеніе изъ села Великорецкаго o 
некоторыхъ древнихъ порядкахъ и обычаяхъ при празнестве въ честь чудотворной 
иконы Святителя Николая)» [‘“From Velikoretskoe Village" (Official Report from 
Velikoretskoe Village About Certain Ancient Orders and Customs in the Celebrations in 
Honour of the Miraculous Icon of St Nicholas)'] VDG 24 (16 December 1869), pp. 493-504. 

42 С.В. Курбановский, «Ha „Великой реке“: Впечатления богомольца», Календарь 
Вятской Губернии на 18932 [S. V. Kurbanovskii, ‘On the "River Velikaya”: Pilgrim's Impres- 
sions, Vyatka Province Calendar for 1893] (Vyatka, 1892), p. 256. I am grateful to Daniel 
Waugh for this and other nineteenth-century sources. 

43 PJ. Margry has observed something similar in contemporary pilgrimage elsewhere: 
"Whereas formerly the journey was a necessary evil, nowadays it is seen as “tradition” or 
as pilgrimage heritage, and more and more frequently a pilgrimage is only seen as a “real” 
pilgrimage if completed on foot. While this is not the invention of tradition, it is the rein- 
vention of the meaning of tradition. ‘Secular Pilgrimage: A Contradiction in Terms?’ in 
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Church sources declare that since 1992 the procession has been following its 
"historical path" from Kirov to Velikoretskoe and back—or at least the histori- 
cal path that was laid down in 1778.** We know that even within this period 
the route and duration of the procession have varied, with the icon travelling 
via those villages that requested a visit,^? but most pilgrims who articulated 
thoughts about the procession's history when interviewed did not contest the 
fixed nature of the pilgrimage in any way (although a few knew that the icon 
had initially travelled by water). Some pilgrims perceive the structure of the 
procession to be essentially unchanging, and necessarily so: a pilgrim helper 
charged with 'keeping order' during the procession observed that he dealt with 
those who would argue with him by pointing out that ‘[f]or 603 years the pro- 
cession of the cross has been walking according to an appointed order [xodum 
определенным порядком} and pilgrims must walk ‘precisely as specified in 
the traditions laid down'^6 

Like the Walsingham pilgrims interviewed by Coleman and Elsner, some pil- 
grims know very little about the history of the pilgrimage, while a few know a 
great deal.^? Only one local pilgrim who, significantly, worked in the regional 
history section of the local library, expressed a perception of the tradition as 
not only different in form from pre-revolutionary variants, but 'shaped by the 
priests and pilgrims of today’.*8 


Shrines and Pilgrimage in the Modern World: New Itineraries into the Sacred, ed. P.J. Margry 
(Amsterdam, 2008), pp. 13-46, esp. p. 26. 

44 See for example, A. Балыбердин, A. Дудин, «Всероссийская святыня с берегов реки 
Великой», Православный паломник [Frs А. Balyberdin, A. Dudin, 'A Russian National 
Shrine on the Banks of the River Velikaya, Orthodox Pilgrim] No. 5/42 (2008), p. 46. 

45 X Adocument from 1839, for example, orders that priests escorting the icon must stop in vil- 
lages to pray where requested (TAKO f.582, op. 128 v., d.178); another from 1924 gives dura- 
tion of the procession as 3-10 June, travelling roughly the same route as the contemporary 
procession (TAKO f.300, op. 2, ed.khr.14, 1.3). 

46 Speaking in the documentary film Странники [Wanderers] (2006). 

47 РапсһепКо also observes a low level of interest/knowledge amongst pilgrims (as opposed 
to locals) visiting the shrine of Ivan and Yakov about the saints and the history of the 
shrine, and that they are more preoccupied with what illnesses or sins it helps with. See 
А.А. Панченко, «Иван и Яков— странные святые из болотного края (религиозные 
практики современной новгородской деревни) [A.A. Panchenko, Туап and Yakov— 
Strange Saints of the Marsh Region (Religious Practices in a Novgorod Village Today)’], in 
Agadzhanyan, Rousselet, Religious Practices, pp. 211—235, esp. p. 230. 

48 Т, female aged 47, Kirov (interview, 10 June 2009). 
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A Broken Chain? Continuity and Invention 


Hobsbawm’s concept of ‘invented tradition’ stresses breaks in continuity, and 
while he warns that ‘the strength and adaptability of genuine traditions is not 
to be confused with the invention of tradition’, he sees efforts by intellectuals to 
revive traditions of genuine antiquity as inevitably leading to invention.* This 
might seem a straightforward proposition, but in the case of the Velikoretskii 
procession, what exactly constitutes a break in continuity becomes a problem- 
atic issue. To what degree did the area under scrutiny experience a rupture of 
religious tradition as a result of Soviet anti-religious policies? Agadzhanyan 
and Rousselet suggest this rupture in Russian religious tradition is evident in 
‘the intergenerational transmission of religious knowledge, religious practices 
and their meanings, and also spiritual authority; [and in] a lack of religious 
socialization and corresponding role models’. Post-soviet society, they argue, 
has ‘great blanks in collective memory'5? Recent scholarship has further 
argued that both attitudes to religion and modes of religiosity themselves were 
substantially changed by Soviet policies.5! 

The apparently unbroken nature of the Velikoretskii tradition, despite per- 
secution, is an important pilgrim narrative. N, a pilgrim from Samara in her 
early fifties, gave one of the most detailed summaries: 


And they went with this icon also, even during these terrible years, 
when... well, they simply persecuted [believers]... people all the same 
walked. They didn't allow them to, they barricaded the road... if here, 
now, the road is open to us, that is police cars are parked, restricting the 
movement of traffic on the roads so that we can pass, then, in those days, 
it was the other way round: they barricaded the road and people walked 
all the same. Well, a hundred people, I don't know, two hundred... but 
not one year was this procession of the cross prevented. . .52 


49 Е. Hobsbawm, ‘Introduction: Inventing Tradition, in The Invention of Tradition, ed. 
E. Hobsbawm, T. Ranger (Cambridge, 2003; first published 1983), pp. 1-14, esp. p. 8. 

50 — Agadzhanyan, Rousselet, ‘How and why; p. 18. In their 2010 article Agadzhanyan and 
Rousselet also stress the importance of 'the long durée of Russian Orthodox tradition' and 
acknowledge continuities ‘in spite of the ruptures of the twentieth century’. See Agadja- 
nian, Rousselet, ‘Individual and Collective Identities’, p. 313. 

51  Pelkmans, ‘Introduction’. 

52 М№ female aged 51 from Samara region (4 June 2009). «A вот с этой иконой тоже ходили, 
даже BOT B эти страшные годы, когда...ну просто преследовали...люди всё 
равно шли. Их не пускали, им преграждали дорогу... вот если нам сейчас дорога 
открыта, т.е. стоят машины патрульные, прекращают движение на дорогах, чтобы 
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This pilgrim's overall perception was one of continuity— specifically through- 
out the Soviet period—and for her, the procession is evidence that ‘faith 
lives on in people, they didn't kill it. Another non-local pilgrim thought that 
far fewer people had managed to continue the pilgrimage after the 1959 ban, 
perhaps three or four people, but felt that it was 'characteristic' that the pro- 
cession had ‘never been interrupted’ in 600 years. For some pilgrims, this con- 
tinuity despite persecution has emotional resonance—one man from Samara 
pointed out that the ‘little mothers and grandmothers’ who continued to walk 
had managed to somehow convey 'all this into our hearts. Just look, people 
who don't know [about it] watch, stand and cry. The heart just trembles, all 
the same’.®? L, a local art historian who first heard about the procession at the 
gathering in the local library in the mid-1980s, stressed that the tradition was 
preserved and passed on orally, from generation to generation.5^ 

As recent research demonstrates, in the 1940s and 50s elderly lay people, 
former nuns and church personnel such as lay elders and choir leaders stepped 
in to fill the gaps left by the repression of clergy, maintaining the traditions 
of festivals and processions (albeit without the sacramental elements),55 but 
the collapse of rural culture in the 1970s meant that in many rural regions 
new unofficial religious leaders simply didn't appear.°® In Kirov region local 
people nevertheless did manage to preserve a memory of the tradition, even 
under sustained harassment in the 1960s and 70$. For example, one pilgrim 
who undertook the journey in the mid-1970s in her early forties recalled that 
her sister drew them up a plan of the route after asking around, listing all the 
villages they should pass through." 


мы прошли, TO тогда наоборот: преграждали дорогу, a люди всё равно шли. Hy, cro 
человек, я не знаю, двести...ни на один год на прекращался этот крестный ход». 

53 «Но в наших сердцах матушки, бабушки это всё пронесли. Ну, посмотрите, люди 
не знающие смотрят, стоят и плачут. Сердце-то всё равно трепещет.» (Immediately 
before this he relates that they were shot at and hunted Бу dogs.) 

54 V, female aged 66 from Tver’ region (5 June 2009); A, male aged 35 from Samara (8 June 
2009); L female aged 56, Kirov (10 June 2009). 

55 See in particular Beglov, In Search. 

56 РапсһепКо, ‘Ivan and Yakov’. 

57 X Woman Б. 1933, interviewed in 2000, іп Е.Н. Мошкина, О.Н. Федянина, В.В. Подрушняк 
(ред.), Бюллетень фонетического фонда русского языка: Приложение 12, Beau- 
корецкий крестный ход, звучащая хрестоматия [E.N. Moshkina, О.М. Fedyanina, 
V.V. Podrushnyak (eds.), Bulletin of the Phonetic Foundation of Russian Language: Sup- 
plement 12, The Velikoretskii procession of the cross, a resonant anthology] (Kirov, 2002). 
A police list of individuals making it to the river in 1985 names eight women (one accom- 
panied by five unidentified pilgrims) and four men (one with two unidentified pilgrims 
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The current formal procession was developed jointly by the efforts of 
local clergy and laity, however, which led to an interesting and not entirely 
conflict-free dynamic between those who felt that the elderly women were 
the true guardians of local tradition, and those—often young priests—whose 
understanding of Orthodox tradition differed. According to one priest, it was 
'painful' for those laypeople who had continued to make the pilgrimage under 
persecution to relinquish to the clergy their roles as guides and guardians.°® 
The new organisers of the procession soon found the behaviour of elderly pil- 
grims challenging. When the official procession entered Velikoretskoe in 1990, 
for example, it was met by elderly inhabitants who 'according to ritual, went 
under the icon of St Nicholas. Not all priests responded to this with under- 
standing however, exasperated that the procession of the cross was slowed 
down’. This practice is now widespread, but it is clear that initially it was an 
unexpected hindrance to those 'young, healthy' priests confronted by elderly 
believers attempting to access the moving icon.?? 

The alternative "authentic" route also eventually became the official route, 
but other practices that had been preserved at least since the 1950s—throwing 
clothes into the river, hunting for stones (‘little icons’) on the river banks— 
were dismissed by the new clerical regulators of the tradition as ‘superstitious’.®° 
Nevertheless, the elderly guardians retained some status as local dispensers 
of traditional spirituality, lauded by the intellectuals who recorded and wrote 
about them. A significant “village prose” writer, Vladimir Krupin, whose writing 
about the procession has been widely disseminated, has been most influential 
in creating their public profile. Recalling the handful of ‘tough old women’ 
who continued to attempt the journey from Kirov to Velikoretskoe after the 
Khrushchev ban, Krupin observes that these locals ‘preserved this procession 
of the cross as the property of the whole Church’. 


and one an invalid brought by a named woman): TAKO P-2169 оп.45, 7111 771.107-108. See 
Rock, ‘“They Burned the Pine” for a more detailed summary. 

58 Unrecorded conversation with Fr Andrei Dudin, November 2010 (reproduced with per- 
mission). Post-Soviet competition for authenticity in the production and authorisation of 
religious practices is discussed in Agadzhanyan, Rousselet, 'How and why* 

59 ‘Procession of the Cross, VDH 3 (June 1990), p. 4. 

бо бее Rock, “Walking Sunday Schools". 

61  Krupin's contribution to village prose and Russian nationalism of the late Soviet period 
is discussed in Y.M. Brudy, Reinventing Russia: Russian Nationalism and the Soviet State, 
1953-1991 (Cambridge, MA, London, 1998). 

62 В. Крупин, «Русское время. Лето 2006», Русская Линия [Vladimir Krupin, ‘Russian Time. 
Summer 2006; Russian Line], 20 September 2006, at www.rusk.ru/st.php?idar-18931. 
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Itis clear that the procession which developed in the early 1990s bears very 
little resemblance to the secret and clerically unregulated pilgrimage of the 
mid to late Soviet period, and is certainly a creative reinvention of the ceremo- 
nial of the early Soviet and late imperial periods. Nevertheless, the concept 
of venerating St Nicholas by travelling to the place of his icon's appearance 
in Velikoretskoe, and—arguably—the special significance of this act for 
Christians living in the Vyatka/Kirov region as fulfilment of a vow made by their 
predecessors, remains constant in all these periods: what has been reworked or 
reinvented is the external form and structure of that pilgrimage. 


Invented Tradition and Imagined Identities 


There is now substantial debate about the possibility or helpfulness of dividing 
traditions into "genuine" and “invented” categories, and given the need for tra- 
ditions to adapt in order to survive—sometimes dramatically—it is not always 
clear at what point a tradition can be said to have ruptured. Nevertheless, the 
concept still prompts potentially fruitful lines of enquiry. As Post has aptly 
summarized, while those who have used the concept of 'invented tradition' 
since it was first coined have tended to focus on invention as mythologizing 
the past and manipulation by political elites, Hobsbawm stressed the impor- 
tance of invented tradition for ‘identity demarcation, and the appropriation 
of images from the past to construct ‘authoritative ргесейепё.63 So does the 
Velikoretskii procession of the cross reveal any attempts by its promoters to 
use the past to legitimize their authority, and how does this tradition impact 
upon pilgrim identities? 

Almost every pilgrim interviewed was able to relate that the pilgrimage 
had been continuing for many centuries, but despite the stress in pilgrim lit- 
erature on the great antiquity of the tradition, little over a quarter of the pil- 
grims interviewed mentioned the history or age of the Velikoretskii procession 
when asked why it is such an important, significant or popular pilgrimage. 
Responses to this question were diverse—from its nature as a public display 
of Orthodoxy's numerical strength, to the "results" delivered in response to 
prayers, to the mortification of the flesh involved in undertaking such a dif- 
ficult journey. For some pilgrims St Nicholas himself is the attraction, and sev- 
eral local pilgrims mentioned fulfilling a vow made by their ancestors. Several 
other interviewees spontaneously raised the importance of the age, history 
and/or unbroken nature of the procession as significant in response to other 


63 Post, ‘Rituals’, p. 93. 
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questions—one pilgrim, for example, explained that the antiquity of the pro- 
cession had attracted him to attend, and prompted him to ponder eternity and 
the way the procession unites contemporary pilgrims with the pilgrims of hun- 
dreds of years ago.9^ Mostly other considerations predominated, however.® 

Few pilgrims expressed concern about authentic behaviours at the shrine or 
along the way, or celebrated the opportunity to ‘walk in the footsteps of earlier 
pilgrims’ as Walsingham visitors have done. The significance of physically 
replicating the assumed actions of previous pilgrims was, however, raised by 
one of the few pilgrims interviewed who spontaneously identified following 
or preserving tradition as important. L had walked in the procession eighteen 
times, but in the year I interviewed her (on her return from the pilgrimage) 
she had been pondering how her pilgrimage was both different from and con- 
nected to that of her ancestors: 


Suddenly, this year, I began to wonder ‘but how did they walk before?’ 
Well, in the nine[teenth century]...I wanted myself to read about this 
procession of the cross. Their daily life, how the roads were. And I under- 
stood that it is because of our sins. It is because of our sins that today, 
well, God has given us such a path. Before the villages were inhabited, 
the hamlets were rich, the roads were good, the roads were well-main- 
tained. They walked in bast shoes. They'd get wet and then dry out. And 
shoes were comfortable. And they took the minimum with them. And 
we take an umbrella and a mobile phone for our comfort. You under- 
stand, we carry a kind of civilization with us all the same. I think that 


64 А, male from Kolomna, aged 35-45 (5 June 2010). 

65  Itshould be stressed that this is not quantitative research, however, and that this obser- 
vation is based on semi-structured interviews of variable length, most of which were 
recorded during the procession. The age, gender and place of residence of the pilgrims 
who discussed the antiquity of the procession or maintaining tradition as important to 
them is as follows: T, female aged 47 from Kirov (10 June 2009); Fr Vladimir, aged 49 from 
Kirov region (6 June 2009); О, male b.1962 from Komi republic (7 June 2010); P, male b.1988 
in Kirov, studying in Petersburg seminary (5 June 2010); I, male aged 28 from Moscow 
(8 June 2009). L, female aged 56 from Kirov (10 June 2009), A, male from Kolomna, aged 
35-45 (5 June 2010). 

66 S. Coleman, ‘Pilgrimage to "England's Nazareth": Landscapes of Myth and Memory at 
Walsingham, in Intersecting Journeys: the Anthropology of Pilgrimage and Tourism, ed. 
E. Badone, S.R. Roseman (Urbana, 2004), pp. 52-67, there p. 58. Fr Vladimir, who first par- 
ticipated in 1991 0r1992 as an interested lay person and was participating for the sixteenth 
time in 2009 as a diocesan priest, identified as significant the fact that the pilgrimage was 
conducted in ‘ancient form’, on foot. 
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before there wasn't any of that. I was born in Kirov, in Vyatka [...]. But my 
grandmother... herself is from that region, from Chudinovo. That is to 
say ...and she was deeply religious. She... I’ve only just understood this, 
these roots, now. When I walked over that earth, I felt really good. And I 
understood that here walked my ancestors, here walked my grandmother, 
my great grandmother [...] And I suddenly understood that, well, prob- 
ably I am that link in my line, in my family, which I must pass on further. 
That is, my grandmother, my great grandmother, handed down to me, 
and I must further give to someone. And this chain, it doesn't break.” 


For this local woman, participating in the procession also generated memo- 
ries of holidays spent with her grandmother in the countryside, whom she felt 
was—together with St Nicholas—prayerfully accompanying her during her 
pilgrimage, and her narrative supports Naletova's suggestion that pilgrimage 
forms a community which includes both the saints and the dead. Here the 
pilgrim conflates the procession with tradition that is handed down within 
families—important in terms of her own life and her local identity. Despite 
the reference to her grandmother, however, L first visited Velikoretskoe as an 
academic interested in ecclesiastical architecture, guided by a local historian, 
and she continued to extrapolate from her own revelatory experience not 
just a family and religious identity, but a national one: ‘a recognition of one's 
roots, she explained, ‘happens for many during the procession of the cross. 
Where have you come from, your family, who are you, why have you come to this 
land and what are you passing on to the next generation? Yet most important, 


67 І, female aged 56, Kirov (Interview, 10 June 2009). «Вдруг в этом году y меня возникла 
такая мысль: „А как раньше ходили?“ Bor в девят[надцатом веке]. ..Мне захотелось 
прочитать самой об этом крестном ходе. Их быт, какие были дороги. И я поняла, 
что это по грехам нашим. Это по грехам нашим сегодня нам вот как бы дает Господь 
такой путь. Раньше села были жилые, деревни были богатые, дороги были хорошие, 
дороги были ухоженные. Ходили в лаптях. Они тут же промокали и тут же сохли. 
И обувь была удобная. И они брали минимум с собой. А мы берем для комфорта и 
зонтик, и мобильник. Понимаете, мы все равно несем некую цивилизацию с собой. 
Я думаю, что раньше этого не было. И...Я сама родилась в Кирове, в Вятке. [...] 
A моя бабушка... самая из того края, из Чудинова. То есть... и она была глубоко 
верующей. Она... Эти корни, я только вот сейчас только это поняла. Когда я шла 
по этой земле, мне было очень хорошо. И я поняла, что здесь прошли мои предки, 
здесь шла моя бабушка, моя прабабушка. [...] И я вдруг поняла, что вот наверное 
я— то звено в моей... моем роду, в моей семье, которое я должна передать дальше. 
То есть мне передала моя бабушка, прабабушка, дальше и я должна кому-то дать. И 
эта цепочка, она не прерывается». 
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probably, is the impression of Russia, of this strength and the feeling that 
while there are pilgrims who walk in the procession of the cross, Russia cannot 
be conquered'68 

Г. discourse also displays both the patriotic feelings identified by Naletova 
as stimulated by pilgrimage, and the anti-urban idealization of “authentic” 
Orthodoxy associated with pilgrimage by Kormina (both of which may be 
found in Krupin's writings). While Naletova argues that pilgrims 'rediscover 
the historical past’ of their country 8? Kormina's assessment of how pilgrims 
seek authenticity in the 'rustic idyll' of the Russian countryside and find in holy 
places ‘continuity between the ancient inhabitants and those of today’, raises 
the question of whether such imagined continuity enables post-Soviet believ- 
ers to avoid the challenges of the recent past and construct an “anti-histori- 
cal" historical consciousness'?? Pilgrim responses suggest a greater diversity: 
for a few pilgrims thoroughly engaging with history—personal, local and/or 
national—is an intrinsic aspect of their pilgrimage; others are moved by recol- 
lection of Soviet anti-religious persecution in particular; others display indif- 
ference or an entirely ahistorical perception of their pilgrimage."! 

Recent diocesan literature reflects a concern with the procession's impor- 
tance for contemporary society, both local and national. In a souvenir bro- 
chure celebrating the 6ooth anniversary of the Velikoretskii procession of the 
cross, the late Metropolitan Khrisanf of Vyatka declared: 


68 «...осознание BOT своих корней, мне кажется, что—это у многих B крестном ходу 
происходит. Откуда ты, кто твой род и кто ты, зачем ты пришел на эту землю и что 
ты отдашь следующему поколению, что ты можешь передать? Но наверное, а самое 
главное ещё, наверное, это ощущение России, ощущение этой мощи и ощущение 
того, что, пока есть паломники, которые идут в крестный ход, то есть Россию 
невозможно победить». Later in the interview L was keen to stress that the procession 
does not evoke a feeling of ‘chauvinism, since other nationalities could participate in 
the procession and all would be equally the ‘children of God’. Naletova, ‘Pilgrimages as 
Kenotic Communities, p. 260. 

69 І. Naletova, Orthodoxy beyond the walls of the church: a sociological inquiry into Ortho- 
dox religious experience in contemporary Russian society. PhD diss., University of Boston 
(2007), pp. 171-172. 

70 D. Rogers, ‘Epilogue: Ex Oriente Lux, Once Again’, in Hann, Goltz (eds.), Eastern Christians, 
рр. 351-360, esp. p. 358; J. Kormina, ‘Avtobusniki: Russian Orthodox pilgrims’ longing for 
authenticity, in idem, рр. 267—286. 

71  Rousselet's work also suggests that some pilgrimage sites prompt meditation on Soviet 
traumas and a desire to study the related history. See for example K. Rousselet, 'Construct- 
ing Moralities around the Tsarist Family’, in Multiple Moralities and Religions in Post-Soviet 
Russia, ed. J. Zigon (New York, 2011), pp. 146-167. 
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For 600 years already Vyatka people have been conducting this most fes- 
tive and great procession of the cross to the place of the appearance of 
the wonderworking icon of St Nicholas... The Velikoretskii procession is 
an ancient, but simultaneously bright and living tradition of the Vyatka 
people, which unites everyone and joins them together: and this is very 
timely for our ѕосіеѓу.?2 


In the same booklet, the governor of Kirov region points out that the pro- 
cession ‘united spiritual and secular authorities, people of completely dif- 
ferent ages and professions, and that in restoring the architectural complex 
at Velikoretskoe *we are restoring something more than simply churches, we 
are reviving the spirit of the people, the spirit of Russia’. In this schema, then, 
the people and spirit of Russia are uniformly Orthodox Christian, although 
(in addition to people of no faith) there are significant religious minorities in 
Kirov region.” Contemporary clergy portray the Velikoretskoe icon as a histor- 
ically unifying force within a potentially hostile multi-faith environment: the 
medieval discovery of the icon, writes the former diocesan secretary, 'united 
and rallied [Vyatka Christians] around the Church of Christ, strengthened 
them in faith by many miracles and healings, humbled local [...] pagan tribes 
and turned them towards Christ, led them into the one family of Orthodox 
peoples of Russia’.”4 This might be dismissed as clerical wishful thinking, but 
the importance of the Velikoretskoe icon for regional identity formation in the 
early modern period has been explored by Daniel Waugh, who notes that the 
processions which took it to outlying parishes reinforced 'the presence and 
authority of the Church’ in lands as yet weakly Christianized.5 By linking cur- 
rent activities (including those with economic and political consequences 
for the local population) with an ‘ancient but living’ tradition, secular and 
ecclesiastical authorities are implying—and perhaps seeking to legitimize—a 
long-lived uniformity of religious belief and practice. 


72 боо лет: Великорецкий крестный ход [600 Years: Velikoretskoe Procession of the Cross] 
(Vyatka, 1998), p. 2. 

73 С. Филатов, «Кировская область», в M. Бурдо, С. Филатов (ред.), Атлас современной 
религиозной жизни России [S. Filatov, ‘Kirov oblast’, in M. Burdo, S. Filatov (eds.), Atlas of 
Contemporary Religious Life in Russia], vol. 2 (Moscow, 2006), pp. 383-414. 

74 А. Балыбердин, Всероссийская святыня c реки Великой: 625 nem великорецкой иконе 
Св. Николая [Fr A. Balyberdin, А Russian National Shrine of the River Velikaya: 625 Years 
of the Velikoretskii Icon of St Nicholas] (Vyatka, 2008), p. 3. Fr Alexander was diocesan 
secretary until 2011. 

75 Waugh, ‘Religion and Regional Identities’. 
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The desire to promote an unambiguously Christian heritage is, of course, 
not unique to post-Soviet Russia. Noting the efforts made by the Spanish gov- 
ernment, EU, and UNESCO to support the redevelopment of the Santiago pil- 
grimage, a researcher who spent several years amongst pilgrims on the Way of 
St James declares that 'the reanimation of the Camino de Santiago pilgrimage 
through its heritage conforms precisely to the fiction of a unified European cul- 
ture area and identity that the EU wishes to promote’. Although the Santiago 
pilgrimage draws large numbers of non-religious and non-Christian pilgrims, 
the package promoted by the Catholic Church and the Spanish Ministry of 
Culture is clearly that of ‘Catholic Spain, where the heart of the religious and 
cultural Occident is found’.”6 


Conclusion 


This study has highlighted the difference between imagined tradition which 
may be reconstructed and creatively experienced after a break of several cen- 
turies (where participants are aware of the discontinuity and where authen- 
ticity equals historicity), and the idea of a living tradition which is handed 
down and adapts, but which remains authentic by virtue of being part of a 
continuous ‘chain of memory’. As a result of Russia's Soviet past, however, 
reviving Russian Orthodox traditions such as the Velikoretskii procession of 
the cross may engage both imagination and memory, since only a small num- 
ber of believers continued to make the journey in the late Soviet period, and 
repression generated substantial changes in form and structure. Nevertheless, 
the unbroken nature of the pilgrimage despite persecution is an important pil- 
grim trope, and this continuity not only conveys authenticity, but has personal, 
regional and national resonances for participants. 

For some pilgrims participating in a continuous religious tradition that links 
past, present and future allows them to imaginatively connect with their per- 
sonal past (deceased family members), their regional past (the ancestral vow), 
and/or an imagined Orthodox community which might be the Russian nation 
or a more mystically conceived union of believers. That said, like Coleman and 
Elsner's Walsingham pilgrims, many of those interviewed knew little detail of 
the pilgrimage's history, and there were few pilgrims for whom the antiquity 
and continuity of the pilgrimage were of primary significance. These consid- 


76 Frey, Pilgrim Stories, pp. 244, 250. Europe's repackaged ‘Christian heritage’ is explored in 
PJ. Margry, Memorialising Europe: Revitalising and Reframing a "Christian" Continent, 
Anthropological Journal of European Cultures 17 (2008), pp. 6-33. 
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erations were of far more importance, however, for the clerical guardians of 
religious tradition, who are keen to generate a sense of Orthodox identity and 
unity in a diverse secular society. 

It has been suggested that Christian tradition ‘always has been and always 
will be invented,” and the most cursory glance over the history of pilgrimage 
to Velikoretskoe shows that this practice has been dramatically restructured 
several times as well as gradually adapting to changing social and political 
conditions. Nevertheless, the concept of venerating St Nicholas by travelling 
to the place of his icon's appearance in Velikoretskoe, and the special signifi- 
cance of this act for Orthodox Christians living in the Vyatka/Kirov region as 
fulfilment of a vow made by their predecessors remains constant in all these 
periods. That during the late Soviet period local people attempted to maintain 
a memory of the tradition under extreme duress has emotional significance 
forsome pilgrims, and also conveys authenticity on the current practice. While 
intellectuals and clerics were active in researching and reimagining the cer- 
emonial procession established in the early 1990s from archival sources and 
pre-revolutionary texts, the recollections of elderly pilgrims were instrumental 
in deciding the current procession route. In that respect, the contemporary 
procession has been "invented" in the sense of “authoritatively discovered". 
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Paradoxes of Patriarchy: Orthodoxy and Gender 
in Post-Soviet Russia 


Nadieszda Kizenko 


Introduction 


Religious life in contemporary Russia illustrates a paradox familiar from other 
patriarchal religions: women fill Orthodox churches, even as the religion they 
practice espouses values, practices, and social policies that seem to keep 
women in a subordinate position. Scholars have analyzed this phenomenon 
in the contexts of contemporary Judaism, Islam, and Western Christianity. 
Women in post-communist countries generally, however, and Orthodox 
Christian women in post-Soviet Russia in particular, face a unique situation. 
Because of persecution and state-set limits on religious practice in the Soviet 
Union, and the impulse towards cultural preservation in the emigration, for 
decades Russian Orthodox Christianity seemed to have avoided the move- 
ment towards women’s greater participation in Church life observed in Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism.? After the fall of communism, however, bar- 
riers shifted. On the one hand, obstacles to many forms of religious practice 
vanished: church attendance no longer threatens one's job or one's chances 
for higher education; in politics, it is actually an asset. Many Orthodox women 
have taken advantage of post-perestroika opportunities to pursue a religious 
commitment, particularly in the rapidly expanding field of religious publica- 
tions (including blogs and social networks). Their presence and their voices 
are beginning to subtly alter Orthodoxy's patriarchal tradition. On the other 
hand, many Orthodox Christians reject both Soviet and Western languages 
of equality as being hostile to Orthodox Christian values and damaging to 
Russia. They affirm the traditional gender roles increasingly rejected by their 
co-religionists outside post-communist space. Russian women who practice 
Orthodox Christianity, then, must negotiate a complex landscape. The goal of 
this chapter is to consider women as they negotiate their role and the Orthodox 


1 See, Юг example, T. El-Or, Educated and Ignorant: Ultra-Orthodox Women and Their World 
(Boulder co, 1994). 

2 В. Wallace, ‘Catholic Women and the Creation of a New Social Reality’, Gender and Society 2/1 
(1988), pp. 24-38. 
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Church in Russia as it forms new (or revives old) notions about women's place 
in society? 


Patriarchy and Russian Orthodoxy 


The very word patriarchy applies more literally in Russia than it does in other 
Christian religious confessions. The Roc is headed by a man whose title is 
"Patriarch"; the leading publication of the Roc is called Journal of the Moscow 
Patriarchate. As in Roman Catholicism, the Orthodox ordained clergy is exclu- 
sively male. There are two significant structural differences, however. First, the 
Patriarch of Moscow and all Russia, like other Orthodox Patriarchs of national 
Churches, exercises authority over his canonical territory, but that is as far as it 
goes: there is no supra-national body or hierarch (like the Vatican or the Pope) 
to whom he must answer. A Patriarch's religious powers are no greater than 
that of any other bishop; there is no Orthodox equivalent of papal infallibility. 
Thus Orthodox Church teaching does not rest upon a single individual, and any 
significant changes in direction are more likely to come from a Church council 
than the election of a "liberal" Second, Russian Orthodox parish priests and 
deacons are encouraged to marry; as one cannot marry or re-marry after ordi- 
nation to the sub-deaconate, finding a wife precedes taking on clerical office. 
This might seem to imply a greater Church recognition of, and greater validity 
given to, men with experiences of family life, rather than the experience of cel- 
ibates only. Married clergy, however, cannot advance in the Church hierarchy 
beyond a certain level: bishops, who must be celibate, come either from the 
ranks of monks or, more rarely, widowed clergy. In practical terms, in Russia, 
the chief consequence of married parish clergy has meant an ample supply of 
male candidates for the priesthood, thus rendering moot one of the arguments 
in favor of women's ordination in both Roman Protestantism and Anglicanism. 

Church doctrine and policy in Russia, including the elections of Patriarchs, 
are resolved at Church councils. Participation in such councils remains over- 
whelmingly male. The last two such councils, however, included a 1096 partici- 
pation rate by women elected as representatives (the numbers include both 
nuns and laywomen): 38 women out of 317 delegates in 1990, and 72 out of 7n 
in 2009.* As the number of lay participants at such councils is limited, and 


3 See for a more developed version of these arguments N. Kizenko, ‘Feminized Patriarchy? 
Orthodoxy and Gender in Post-Soviet Russia, Signs 38/3 (2013), pp. 595-622. 

4 For information on the Council proceedings, see http://www.patriarchia.ru/db/document/ 
530010/ (2009) and http://www.patriarchia.ru/db/document/525407 1990). 
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as the chief voice is given to bishops, who at their consecrations are granted 
unique powers to decide upon Church matters, it seems unlikely that Russian 
Orthodox women will achieve greater opportunities to effect Church policies 
from the top down. 

These constraints are real. Nevertheless, it would not be altogether accu- 
rate to compare contemporary Russian Orthodox women to Catholic women 
before the changes legislated by the Vatican Council between 1962 and 1965: 
‘Like children, seen but not heard‘? In the last twenty years, women in general 
and laywomen in particular are increasingly playing a large and visible role in 
shaping the message of the Church and in bringing that message to society as 
a whole. Many of my sources for this discussion are publications, including 
websites, social networks, and blogs. I have also, however, drawn on my con- 
tacts in the ROC to interview women ranging from priests' wives to writers to 
lecturers in theological academies to magazine editors to nuns to laywomen 
whose experience of Orthodox Christianity is casual at best. The paper thus 
reflects both the 196 of women in sociological surveys who describe themselves 
as Orthodox Christian and attending church services once a week or more— 
and the 6096 or more who attend services once or twice a year at most. Taken 
together, they present a complex and shifting religious scene. 

One feature of contemporary religious life in Russia is a trend that began with 
the revolutions of 1917. Women still far outnumber men in Russian churches by 
a proportion of four or five to one.? Under communism, the elderly babushka 
had come to embody the public face of Orthodox Christianity in the Soviet 
Union. Demographics (particularly the man shortage resulting from the Civil 
War, the purges, and World War II), male-focused anti-religious propaganda 
and legislation, lingering attitudes towards life-stage religiosity, and an earlier 
retirement age for women than for men, meant that, for decades, the only sta- 
tistically significant group in Soviet society who could safely practice Orthodox 
Christianity in public was women over the age of fifty-five. They were the ones 
who attended services, who secretly brought children to be baptized, and who 
kept up domestic religious rituals for the life transitions of birth, marriage, and 
death. They were the ones who were willing to take to the streets in defense 
of their churches and their priests. In such circumstances, there was neither a 
context nor an audience for discussing a greater role for women. 

After over twenty years from the end of Soviet rule and state-sponsored sec- 
ularization, however, some changes have emerged. In some cases, the revival of 
public religious life and a flood of men entering the priesthood have meant a 


5 Wallace, 'Catholic Women; p. 24. 
6 Mitrokhin, The ROC, pp. 92-100. 
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lessening of women’s religious roles. Natalie Kononenko's recent anthropologi- 
cal work shows that what women did in their homes in the Soviet period (read- 
ing psalms over the departed and other death rituals, for example) is now again 
done in church; priests, rather than older women, have resumed their role as 
the community's religious experts." In other cases, paradoxically, this attempt 
to re-learn and re-practice Orthodox tradition has created the innovations in 
the greater participation of women in Church activity. Whether around such 
contested issues as abortion, in religious publishing, in the veneration of cer- 
tain saints, and in such sacraments as confession, women are at the forefront 
of many issues concerning the Roc—and significant numbers of women are 
becoming the new virtuosi, or religious "professionals" In their newly visible 
public role they are often joined by parish priests—the married, so-called 
“white” clergy, who because of their family status remain barred from rising 
through the ranks of hierarchical power. Thus the two groups traditionally 
missing in Orthodox Christianity's power circles—women and parish clergy— 
have together risen to positions of new prominence in the post-perestroika era. 

There are other possible routes for becoming a religious "professional" 
who affects public opinion and public perceptions of Orthodox Christianity 
in Russia. Women are far more likely than men to be administrative heads of 
parishes and lawyers representing the кос. Women also dominate the rapidly 
growing field of religious media, whether glossy mass-market magazines, pub- 
lishing houses, web journals, religious bookstores, blogs, social networks, films 
and television programs on religious topics (particularly those produced by 
Nataliya Rodomanova), or academia. Along with such general-interest glossy 
Orthodox journals аз Нескучный Cad [Not a Boring Garden], “a journal of 
Orthodox life", Otrok.ua (a Russian-language Ukrainian-based journal aimed at 
teenagers and partly produced by them), Фома (Thomas, “an Orthodox journal 
for those who doubt"); Русский Jom [Russian Home, “a journal for those who 
love Russia"), all of which feature women prominently, there are also those 
which focus expressly on women. Славянка (The Slavic Woman, subtitled 
*an Orthodox women's journal") has as its motto a quote from St Varsanufii of 
Optina: ‘A woman cannot live without faith’ Other Orthodox journals empha- 
sizing women include Самарянка [The Samaritan Woman]; Мироносцы [The 


7 N.Kononenko, 'Folk Orthodoxy: Popular Religion in Contemporary Ukraine; in Letters From 
Heaven: Popular Religion in Russia and Ukraine, ed. J.-P. Himka, A. Zayarnyuk (Toronto, 2006), 
pp. 46-75. 

8 Comments of Prof. Marianna Shakhnovich at ‘Orthodox Paradoxes: Heterogeneities and 
Complexities in Contemporary Russian Orthodoxy’ International Interdisciplinary Conference 
at the Institute for the Academic Study of Eastern Christianity (INasEC), Amsterdam, 12-09-2011. 
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Myrrh-bearing women], an exclusively net-based journal, and Виноград (The 
Vineyard, *an Orthodox journal for parents"), and such children's magazines 
as Божья Коровка [Ladybug], aimed ‘at a wide audience that includes both 
children from воцерковленные [churched] families and those who are tak- 
ing their first steps on the path to faith. Among younger Orthodox people, 
Orthodox websites, blogs, and Facebook contributors have an even wider 
reach. Prominent opinion-makers are Anna Danilova, the editor-in-chief of 
the leading Orthodox website (pravimr.ru), journalist Maria Sveshnikova, and 
the all-female editorial staff of the web daily Татьянин День (Tatiana's Day). 

While Orthodox sites aimed at a broad readership offer such topics as 
history, cinema, exhibitions, missionary work, and higher education, jour- 
nals expressly aimed at women also include such topics as how to inculcate 
Christian values and how to choose a baby's stroller. But this is hardly central. 
Monthly columns in Славянка [The Slavic Woman], for example, include, in 
order of appearance, "A Word from a Pastor," (discussing the relevant Church 
holiday), "Guest of the month" (usually an interview with a high-ranking cleric 
describing how his family made him who he is), “Women’s Fates" (illustra- 
tions of the professional and personal choices made by women seeking an 
Orthodox life), *Dur Heritage" (some aspect of Russian history with edifying 
Christian lessons), “The ABCs of Orthodoxy,” “Health,” "Marriage and Family,” 
“Education,” “To the Holy Places” (pilgrimage destinations), “Recipes” (usually 
vegan ones suitable for the many Orthodox fasts), and “A Revival of Tradition.” 
Thus, the range of topics in one of the most conservative publications aimed 
at women contains more on history, liturgy, and the basics of the faith, and for 
that matter on varied life choices, than it does on family; it is far more Kirche 
than Kinder or Kiiche. 

It is as if the editors and the clerics they interview cannot decide if they 
would like Russian Orthodox women to pursue a model similar to that of 
Hasidic Jews—the cultivation of a non-liberal femininity, where girls learn to 
use their autonomy to discipline themselves and where the community deems 
women’s religious roles in raising children essential—or whether they favor 
more individual solutions (such as those pursued by the editors and writers 
themselves). Perhaps it cannot be otherwise, as tradition itself sends a mixed 
message. On the conservative side, there are the Pauline injunctions (the wife 
must obey her husband and be silent in church); the corpus of paraliturgical 
traditions inherited from Judaism (defined gender roles, notions of women’s 
ritual impurity, the designation of separate areas in churches for women’s 
worship, head-coverings for women); and some legacies of the Soviet period 
(limits on overt sexualization of women). On the liberal side, there are the 
more radical statements of Jesus (an emphasis on serving God versus serving 
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family members), trends in twentieth century Christian theology, and the 
necessity for paid work. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about such articles in Orthodox pub- 
lications is their multi-vocal nature. Whether articles discuss working moth- 
ers or women's alcoholism, they are accompanied by extensive sidebars with 
people expressing different points of view. Blogs and Facebook postings offer 
even greater opportunities to insert comments, though these are not vetted 
to the extent that they are in published journals. To be sure, all the opinions 
presented are ultimately consonant with Orthodox Christianity. But the impli- 
cation is that there is no single or universal Orthodox point of view on most 
issues, and the journals offers a forum for expressing many of them. 

In short, contemporary Orthodox publications set themselves the goals of 
individual salvation and of bringing public life in Russia in consonance with 
Orthodox Christianity. They have more diverse notions about gender and 
women’s roles than that of their simply being adjuncts to men (as wives and 
helpers) or to society (as mothers). It is not just that Church publications are 
polyphonic, but that they and their audiences have varied notions of what 
constitutes gender-appropriate religious behavior. An emblematic example is 
the revived appeal of the celebrated holy fools Ksenya of St Petersburg and 
Matrona of Moscow. 

Both Ksenya and Matrona subverted the social and religious expectations 
of their day (the eighteenth and twentieth centuries, respectively). Neither 
became a mother. Neither became a nun. One never married; another was wid- 
owed early and took to wearing her husband's clothes. Both were homeless; 
one lived on the streets and the other at the mercy of strangers. Ksenya's physi- 
cal strength allowed her to fight off attackers and haul building materials for a 
church under cover of night; Matrona was blind. However, Ksenya's courting 
of ridicule enabled her to speak the truth boldly; Matrona's spiritual discern- 
ment made her a source of financial support to her care-givers, rather than 
being a burden. Both thus embody how weakness may be turned into strength. 
While women have traditionally sought out both Ksenya and Matrona for 
help, it has been only in the last twenty years that the two saints have increas- 
ingly attracted the well-off. Young businesswomen, as Andrea Mazzarino has 
noted, go on women-only weekend outings to visit the saints’ shrines.? The 
saints' perceived help with school- and job-placement, and matchmaking, may 
address the lack of control some women may feel over their destiny, competi- 
tion for good jobs, and the difficulty of finding a suitable life companion when 


9 А. Mazzarino, Being Independent Together: Urban Russian Businesswomen and New Forms of 
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prospective spouses' backgrounds are a mystery. But Ksenya's and Matrona's 
ability to turn extremely unpropitious circumstances— physical disabil- 
ity, childless widowhood—into spiritual assets may also be a factor in their 
popularity. 


Rechurching the Silent Majority 


But what of the vast majority of Russians who say in sociological surveys that 
they are Orthodox, but who attend church less than once a month, or less 
than once a year? Or who describe themselves as ‘Orthodox non-believer'?!o 
It is here that we come to the central paradox that plagues the Orthodox 
Church. After decades of official atheism, it is not clear how the Church should 
reach—and 're-church'—the millions of nominal believers who are culturally 
Orthodox, who appear content with baptizing their children, blessing Easter 
eggs, and giving their relatives a Christian burial. For these Russians—the vast 
majority—religion is more a question of identity than of practice. As a woman 
named Irina (37) told me: ‘Yes, I’m Orthodox. I mean, I’m Russian. I stop into 
church sometimes to light a candle, I visit my family’s graves sometimes after 
Easter—like everybody else’! 

Orthodox Church leaders and publications use different strategies in reach- 
ing such culturally Orthodox women and culturally Orthodox men. They try to 
reach men through both the public sphere—linking history, patriotism, and 
politics with Orthodoxy, for example—and through private life (the journal 
Bama, for example, describes itself as “a magazine for Dads about the Orthodox 
upbringing of their children”). Like the 2008 Year of the Family and Fidelity 
Janet Johnson has discussed, the Church urges men to lead more healthy lives 
and to be more involved with their families in general.!? Rather than recreating 
patriarchal authority in the home over women's roles as wives and mothers, 
religious periodicals aimed at men emphasize the importance of everyone's 
contribution to family life and of ‘positive’ role models for post-Soviet men. 

On the other hand, recognizing that women remain a more likely target 
audience for most of their outreach, Church leaders, acting in concert with 
virtuoso women, also seek to raise the level of the casually observant Orthodox 


10 K. Kaariainen, D. Furman, ‘Religiosity in Russia in the 1990s’, in Religious Transition in Rus- 
sia, ed. M. Kotiranta (Helsinki, 2000), pp. 28-76, there p. 38. 
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woman. The most striking form of “re-churching” is a concern with women's 
dress and appearance. This is something new in Russian Orthodoxy. Before the 
revolutions of 1917, women and men attended services either in the clothing 
they normally wore, or their "Sunday best;" both were "decent." Women wore 
long dresses or skirts and covered their heads when they wentto church, as they 
did any time when they went out in public. Men wore trousers, long-sleeved 
shirts, and removed their hats. In the Soviet period, church attendance itself 
prompted more concerns than the non-existent issue of how to dress for it. 

In the last twenty years, however, given the long rupture with previous tradi- 
tion, changes in fashion, and the highly sexualized clothing worn by Russian 
women at the office, notions of what constitutes proper dress for church atten- 
dance (or, indeed, for living as a 'true' Orthodox Christian) now vary widely. 
Although in theory men are held to some standards (no shorts or tank tops to 
church, for example), their appearance excites little comment. Proper church 
dress for women, by contrast, occupies a large part of the popular imagina- 
tion. The casual woman considers it enough to cover her head when she goes 
to church, whether she is wearing jeans, a fishnet dress, or a logo-d T-shirt. 
(Orthodox women in Western Europe focus only on covering their shoulders; 
those in North America, on not wearing trousers.) Very observant women, by 
contrast, feel compelled to dress according to an informal code similar to that 
of Orthodox Jews: not only is the head covered, but so are the elbows and the 
knees; the skirt (never trousers) nearly to the floor, no makeup, nothing too 
tight; eyes are downcast and shoes are flat. As Pelageya Tyurenkova put it, 'Our 
choices are “Cosmo-girl” and "Ortho-woman"'1? 

One unexpected response has been a previously unknown category of dress 
called “Orthodox fashion.” Designers turn out women's clothing to match the 
vestments worn by the clergy: green sarafans for Trinity Sunday and pale blue 
ones for feasts of the Mother of God, black for Good Friday, and so on. Parishes 
sponsor religiously acceptable fashion shows. Enterprising priests’ wives 
(who declare that skin-care products are acceptable, but makeup is not) run 
chains of clothing stores called, in honor of the main holy days of Orthodoxy, 
“The Twelve Feasts.” Mass media is filled with lively debates about whether 
“Orthodox fashion" should even exist.!* 


13 П. Туренкова, «Образ Современной Православной Женщины» [P. Tyurenkova, ‘The 
Image of the Contemporary Orthodox Woman’], December 4, 2009, http://www.pravmir 
ru/obraz-sovremennoj-pravoslavnoj-zhenshchiny/. 

14 А. Балканский, «Возвращение Красоты: Православный Магазин Одежды», Boda 
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Perhaps "Orthodox fashion" so unlike that of the clothing worn by Orthodox 
women without a period of communist deprivation (like Greece), is a reaction 
to the hypersexualization of women in Russia the past twenty years. It certainly 
finds little sympathy outside the milieu of the highly pious, and not always 
even there. This discussion captures the larger question of whether dress codes 
for Orthodox Christianity belong to the masses or to the “virtuosi”, and also the 
extent to which standards of dress and appearance taken for granted in previ- 
ous years are now open season. 

Another issue that affects churchgoers of any degree is segregation by sex. 
According to the Typicon, women in Orthodox churches are supposed to 
stand on one side (the left), men on the other. Given the preponderance of 
women in churches, however, if that rule were to be applied in Russia now, 
the results would verge on the absurd, as a celebrated priest noted: ‘We would 
have a situation like that of apartheid in South Africa. Imagine the lower part 
of a two-decker bus: there, white people sit comfortably, while black people 
crowd uncomfortably into the top. What room does this kind of thinking have, 
he asked, in a Church where there is 'neither male nor female, nor Jew nor 
Greek?'5 Paradoxically, even though it is often virtuosic women who insist, for 
example, that men be given precedence in line for communion or to venerate 
icons, married priests now suggest that it is the family unit that ought to be cel- 
ebrated and which should approach the chalice jointly, rather than unrelated 
members of one's own sex. Thus demographic realities (and perhaps years of 
equal rights rhetoric, if not practice, as well as an appreciation of married life) 
have prompted at least one re-examination of the many Orthodox practices 
that have their origins in Judaism and single-sex monasteries. 


Confession and Spiritual Fathers and Daughters 


Of all the forms that re-churching takes, the central form is one which Tsar 
Aleksei and his son, Peter I, sought to use in their own day. As at the turn of 
the seventeenth-eighteenth centuries, Church authorities have turned to sac- 
ramental confession as a way to educate and direct the population. And, as in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, confession has become a ritual 
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that women seek out far more often than do men. Two aspects of confession 
as it is now practiced represent something new, and something associated 
mostly with women: written confessions and the practice of spiritual elder- 
ship (духовничество or старчество). 

Written confessions were unusual in imperial Russia. Nevertheless, partly 
because of the greater difficulty women had in gaining access to excep- 
tional confessors, the nineteenth century written female confession and the 
elder-daughter correspondence created a prototype.6 Now, as part of the 
campaign to re-church the neophyte Orthodox population of Russia, written 
confessions have been identified as a useful supplement to (though not a sub- 
stitute for) the standard auricular confession. Almost every guide to confession 
published since 1988 includes a section for writing down one's sins every day, 
the idea being that one will bring these notebooks or lists and use them to jog 
one's memory. Such monasteries as the Raifa, outside Kazan’, require penitents 
to bring written confessions when they come for the sacrament, though the 
confession itself still takes the form of a conversation. 

Written confession has incorporated itself seamlessly into post-atheistic 
Russian religiosity. Within the constraints of the genre, one may even regard 
the written confession as a genre of female life-writing.!” Spiritual eldership, 
however, has wrought havoc both in some women's personal lives and in 
their relation to the church hierarchy. The abuses now associated with 'elder- 
ship' are something new. To people living outside of Russia, the tradition of 
spiritual elders is linked to such historically positive examples of sympathetic 
clairvoyancy and training in the mystical life as Dostoevsky's Fr Zosima, or 
the holy Optina elders, or St Ioann of Kronstadt. But the practice has mutated 
into something quite different from what it was at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. 

In the Soviet period, as public religious observance went largely under- 
ground, confession and disclosure to a trusted spiritual instructor became one 
of the few religious practices remaining. The fall of communism only height- 
ened confession's importance. If the pre-revolutionary situation as regards 
dukhovniki was defitsit, then in comparison the present is hyper-inflation. 
Even partly-churched people, even Vladimir Putin, have not “mere” confessors, 
but full-fledged spiritual fathers. Church publications mention confession far 
more frequently than ever before, and in a far wider variety of contexts. 


16  LPaert Spiritual Elders: Charisma and Tradition in Russian Orthodoxy (DeKalb, 1L, 2010). 
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Priests roundly insist that it is primarily women who themselves seek such 
relationships of spiritual dependency and commitment.!® 

Of particular concern to the church hierarchy are those cases where духовник 
[the dukhovnik] extends his sphere above and beyond the call of duty. Women 
seem to be particularly vulnerable, both in the sense of actively seeking out 
spiritual subordination and in the sense of falling victim to over-eager "elders". 
As a result, in 1998, the Moscow Patriarchate officially forbade dukhovniki to 
compel their spiritual children to enter the monastic life, carry out any sort of 
"church" obedience, make any kind of donations, get married, divorce or refuse 
to marry, except in such cases where there were canonical impediments, refuse 
their spouses normal marital relations, refuse to serve in the military, refuse 
to take part in elections or other civic responsibilities, refuse to seek medi- 
cal help, refuse an education, or to change jobs or homes.!? But the very fact 
that these limits had to be spelled out, and the fact that the Synod recognized 
that it was addressing explicit and numerous complaints by laity, suggests that 
the problem had reached significant proportions. To be sure, such “excesses” 
may be a function of inexperience and, correspondingly, naive enthusiasm, on 
the part of both confessors and women penitents. In this respect post-Soviet 
space illustrates what can happen when living traditions are not preserved and 
people seek to re-create an ideal Orthodox reality “by the book" The backlash 
suggests that both excessive dominance and excessive submission may be 
characteristic of a transitional period, and that in years to come Russian peni- 
tents may ask less both of themselves and their confessors, as was the case in 
Russia before 1917 and as is the case in Orthodox communities outside Russia. 


Theology and Liturgy 


Some Russian women thus seem to be in a relation of spiritual subordina- 
tion to their priestly “elder”. But, complicating our understanding of power 
and agency, these women believe that this relation of apparent subordina- 
tion allows them to attain spiritual heights higher than any mortal's control. 
Subordination was the model practiced by both monks and nuns, who placed 
themselves in the hands of their spiritual directors as part of their vows of obe- 
dience. Certainly the Church rewards such behaviour (though it is still striking 
that, while Russian laywomen pursue such obedience, few laymen choose it). 


18 Kozlov, The Clergy and the World, pp. 211-218. 
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What seems strikingly absent is a concern observed among women outside 
Russia of every Christian denomination. That issue is women in the liturgical 
life of the Church. At a recent Orthodox women’s conference in the United 
States, participants described examples of growing female liturgical participa- 
tion: parishes in Beirut, Damascus, England, and Michigan where girls serve 
with boys in the altar; parishes where girls hold communion cloths; parishes 
where women are permitted to read the epistle. No one, however, urged wom- 
en's ordination to the priesthood (although at least one Orthodox theologian, 
Elisabeth Behr-Siegel, has argued cogently in favor, this position is far from 
widely shared).?? Women’s ordination to the diaconate, by contrast, seems а 
more feasible prospect. Orthodox women who work as chaplains in secular 
institutions outside Russia noted that the early Church saw the diaconate (as 
opposed to the priesthood) as primarily a service role: as deaconesses existed 
in the early Church, allowing the ordination of women as deaconesses could 
be argued to be a creative reinstatement of an early tradition, rather than a 
reaction to changes in the secular world, and thus more acceptable to the 
Orthodox community as a whole. Outside Russia, some Orthodox women, like 
some Roman Catholic women who are now able to distribute the Eucharist, 
express urges to participate more fully in their church's worship?! 

The situation in Russia is different. The factors which contributed to the 
new social realities of Christian women in North America and Europe— 
greater participation in the labor force, higher educational attainment, and 
involvement in the women’s movement of the 1960s and 1970s—do not apply 
the same way. Women participated in the labor force and had access to secular 
higher education in the Soviet period. The change movements of the 1960s and 
1970s had a specific focus in the UssR: although feminists existed, such promi- 
nent dissidents as Elena Bonner focused on political freedom. If anything, 
Russian life today is more sexist than it was before the fall of communism. In 
this context, the Orthodox Church can seem a welcome alternative universe. 
Faina (39), a former child psychologist turned successful escort, made this 
clear: ‘I don't go to church very often. On Sunday mornings, I usually have to 
sleep in. But I like going. It's the only place where men don't check me out. 
It's the only place where I don't have to hear about clothes or restaurants or 
being successful. Basically, it's the only place where I can think about my soul’. 
Irina (35): 'The Church is one of the few arenas that allows women to be who 
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we are without requiring us to assume the male, dog-eat-dog characteristics we 
need to succeed in government or politics. Nastya, a housekeeper (30): 1 like 
church because it's nothing like the rest of my life’. To such culturally Orthodox 
women, the Orthodox Church is a spiritual respite, and they want to keep it 
that way: the liturgical concerns of some religious women in the West have 
little resonance.?? 

Perhaps more surprising is that well-travelled, well-educated multilingual 
media professionals, are no more inclined to press for greater participation 
in worship. Nadezhda Kevorkova, for example, a journalist who reports from 
Lebanon, Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, Gaza, and the North Caucasus, resents the 
implication that North American values (such as equality between the sexes 
in every sphere) are universal and should be the norm for everyone. Part of the 
appeal of Orthodoxy for her is that it helps to undermine the homogeneous 
‘American gaze’.23 

The Soviet experience helps to explain this attitude. One of the few activities 
the Roc was allowed in the Soviet period was participation in the ecumenical 
movement. After the fall of communism, such activities have acquired a nega- 
tive association.?* Thus, even women Orthodox virtuosi, the one group who 
might be inclined to pursue the ordination of women, emphasize the revival 
and restoration of Orthodox Christianity to an "authentic" form. They seek to 
assess events from the perspective of церковность [tserkovnost, ecclesiality, 
churchness]. Tserkovnost’ has as its reference point the eternal and the sacred 
(as opposed to an outlook that has “forgotten God “and is exclusively anthro- 
pocentric); it sees faith as a fundamentally shared phenomenon, and insists 
that the word "Church" applies to clergy and laypeople alike.?° Orthodox 
women writers see their work as contributing to and rebuilding 'church- 
ness, and avoid that which might potentially undermine it. At least at the 
moment, there seems little reason to expect a feminist movement for liturgi- 
cal inclusivity in Russia or to expect successful feminist arguments couched 
in terms of opposition. 


22 Interviews, June 2009. 

23 N. Kevorkova, at http://www.pravmir.ru/nadezhda-kevorkova-cerkov-ne-nuzhdaetsya 
-v-zhurnalistike/2010. 

24 Р. Avis, ‘Anglican-Orthodox Dialogue’, Reseptio 1 (2009), pp. 64-75. 

25 У. Shevzov, ‘Letting People into Church: Reflections on Orthodoxy and Community in 
Late Imperial Russia, in Orthodox Russia: Belief and Practice under the Tsars, ed. V.A. 
Kivelson, R.H. Greene (University Park, PE, 2003), 59-80. 
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Conclusion 


In the first two decades after the end of communism, women form a burgeon- 
ing presence in the practice and dissemination of Orthodox Christianity in 
Russia. Their commitment signals a number of things. As well as the quest 
for spiritual fulfillment itself, it can also mark a desire to keep inviolate of 
the sexualization and commodification the new market imposes on them 
(although it is partly the new market that has given their new opportunities 
for participation in Church life). The Church offers an alternative reading of 
current events and another way of assessing what matters in life. For virtuosi, 
it can be an all-embracing path; for others, it can be simply a useful correc- 
tive to the dominant secular and sexual discourse.26 Writing and publications 
allow Russian women a greater-than-ever sphere to discuss these possibilities 
in print. 

For the first time in the history of the Orthodox Church in Russia, after the 
fall of communism, it is the traditionally overlooked figures among both laity 
and Church hierarchy—women and parish priests—who seem to dominate 
religious life, even though the formal structure of Orthodoxy has not changed. 
Bishops and Church councils retain the *commanding heights; monaster- 
ies, icons, saints' cults, and relics retain their status as loci of holiness. Nor 
is this pattern absolute. As in the 1970s, laymen from the intelligentsia pro- 
fessions (journalism, academia, publishing, politics) form a vibrant and sig- 
nificant cohort among the faithful. The interviews and articles of clerics like 
Archdeacon Andrei Kuraev and the current Patriarch Kirill attract perhaps the 
largest audience in Russian Orthodoxy. Nevertheless, of the entire Orthodox 
population in Russia, laywomen and priests now go in the largest numbers to 
church services, write or edit many of the religious publications, and figure 
prominently in media coverage. Women and priests intersect more intimately, 
and more often than ever, in confession, the sacrament that has historically 
bound them most closely together. Notions of gender are themselves becom- 
ing more complicated. 

Itis not clear how long these trends will last, or whether they will eventually 
express themselves in theology or liturgy. Some possibilities might include the 
formal blessing of all ministries, in keeping with the ad hoc, flexible nature of 
the paraliturgical Требник [Book of Needs]. This might mean the tonsure of 
women readers and singers, the restoration of the ancient order of deacon- 
esses, and, as the religious thinker Vasilii Rozanov suggested long ago, including 


26 А. Kockenno, «Ищите Женщину...в Церкви», Boda живая [A. Koskello, Look for 
Woman...in the Church, Living Water], May 7, 2010. 
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liturgical petitions explicitly for women. It might mean the commissioning of 
new liturgical texts, as in the eighteenth century, when the Empress Elisabeth 
replaced the service to Zacharias, the father of John the Baptist, with one for 
his mother and her namesake. For the moment, Orthodox women in Russia 
appear to have accepted—in some cases embraced—the religious possibilities 
that are open to them, and do not go outside the bounds of "ecclesiality" And 
the Orthodox Church appears to have accepted—in some cases embraced— 
women as they explore these possibilities. 
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Contemporary Russian Church Art—Between 
Tradition and Modernity 


Lidia Chakovskaya 


In this article I would like to reflect on the nature of artistic life and devel- 
opments in the ROC, using as an example two newly opened churches in the 
town of Tarusa, which is well known for its rich artistic life. 

In 1989 Tarusa, a small town 130 km south of Moscow, celebrated the opening 
of the Resurrection church after almost 70 years of service as a storage place. 
The building was in a disastrous state; it had a leaking roof and no dome or bell 
tower. The question immediately arose how the church should be restored and 
decorated. In 2008 another important event took place: the town cathedral, 
located on the main town square with a Lenin monument on one side and for- 
mer communist headquarters on the other, opened its doors for believers after 
many years of restoration, and the same problem of interior decoration arose. 

Tarusa is different from other small Russian towns. For years this beautiful 
place on the Oka river was a summer resort for Moscow Duma members. That 
is how Ivan Tsvetaev, the founder of the Pushkin State Museum of Arts, came 
to live there, and it is there that his daughter, the future famous poet Marina 
Tsvetaeva, spent her childhood years. Along with them two well known art- 
ists, Nikolai Polenov and Vasilii Vatagin, whose daughter was to become the 
leading restorer and icon-painter of the Soviet period, decided to settle there 
as well. Tarusa became a kind of Russian Barbizon, where many artists spent 
their summers. Many of them were and still are Orthodox believers. When the 
restoration work on the churches in Tarusa started, Irina Vasil'evna Vatagina, 
a professional icon-painter since the 1960s, gathered her fellow artists around 
her and they started working together on painting icons and producing murals 
and carvings. The result of their joint effort reveals a great variety of church art 
as it exists today. Within the church space there coexist icons, which were kept 
in secret by believers during the Soviet time, and which usually are very simple 
and have little artistic value, and modern icons, painted by dozens of contem- 
porary artists with different artistic styles. Let us now look at some results (see 
figures 4a-c, pp. 266-267). 

These icons have a very classical feel about them. The simple but delicate 
silhouettes remind us of the icons of the sixteenth century. Irina Vatagina 
was a disciple of Maria Sokolova (nun Iulianiya), whose methods during the 
Soviet period included copying and studying classical examples of the Russian 
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icon painting tradition. With great care the artists render the volume of the 
faces of saints, modeling it with almost invisible strokes of the brush. Thus the 
flat surface of the icon coexists with the volume of faces, which is typical for 
Byzantine art, and which enhances the face to face contact with the painted 
image. The colours of the icons are delicate. Irina Vatagina painted the main 
icons in the iconostasis of the Resurrection church, and after her death her 
colleague Vera Karpova painted the central icons in the iconostasis in the Peter 
and Paul cathedral. 

Vatagina insisted that her Tarusa neighbour, the famous artist Irina 
Starzhenetskaya, should also participate in painting icons for the Church. 
Starzhenetskaya did not have a background as an icon-painter or restorer, 
but in the 1970s, along with other fellow-artists, she started a quest to find the 
spiritual meaning in paintings. It became quite natural for her to try herself 
as an icon-painter in her favourite Tarusa. She completed the murals in the 
Resurrection cathedral (see figures 4d-e, p. 268) and painted icons for the 
Peter and Paul cathedral. 

Starzhenetskaya followed the technology of medieval fresco painting— 
fresco a secco. She used only natural pigments mixed with lime, which is the 
material used for the finishing cover of the walls. As a source of inspiration she 
mentioned Feofan the Greek, a famous icon-painter who worked in Novgorod 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century, and the anonymous frescoes of the 
fourteenth century Dormition church on Volotovo field near Novgorod.! Being 
masterpieces of medieval art, both these fresco ensembles are famous for their 
vivid “expressionism”, through which one can grasp the individuality of the 
medieval artist. 

In the Resurrection church one is immediately struck by the very intense 
blue colour of the background, as if the background plays an equally important 
role as the figures. The overall impression is that of great speed and inspiration, 
so that one can easily distinguish the brush strokes. Let us look at the frag- 
ment of the Entombment, which is situated on the right wall near the altar in 
the main section of the church. Here we see figures surrounding the body of 
Christ. The artist enjoys confronting the colours of the garments (for example 
violet and purple) and the background is an active participant of the drama. 
The faces are not emphasized. On the contrary, they are painted as if blurred, 
and it is quite difficult to describe the facial type chosen by the artist. The artist 


1 И. Старженецкая, «О творчестве», в Сохранение и возрождение духовного и культурного 
наследия России. т000-летию Ярославля посвящается |I. Starzhenetskaya, ‘On Art, in 
Celebrating the 1000 Anniversary of Yaroslavl. Preserving and Maintaining the Russian 
Spiritual and Cultural Heritage] (Moscow, 2011), pp. 101-110, there p. 105. 
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herself said that she ‘wanted to achieve the sacredness of colour, to achieve its 
meaningfulness, dynamics, and mobility? We should bear in mind that the 
medieval icon-painter was not all that interested in these qualities; they were 
achieved automatically as the colours were meaningful, but he struggled to 
reach the dynamics and mobility in the facial features of painted figures. 

Upon entering the church the viewer is surrounded by artistically dynamic 
frescoes, on the one hand, and on the other, by newly painted icons, some of 
them painted in a very traditional manner with a clear reference to A. Rublev 
or Dionisii, some representing a clearly amateur work. The stone and wood 
carvings add to this impression of a very diverse unity. 

Anatolii Kamelin, another Moscow artist, started working for the Church in 
2000. He made two carved crosses for the Resurrection church and the carved 
iconostasis for the Peter and Paul cathedral (see figures 4f-g, p. 269). For 
Kamelin a great source of inspiration are the medieval white stone carvings 
of several churches around Vladimir, which in themselves were executed by 
invited European carvers and belonged to the flourishing tradition of medieval 
art. But it is impossible to return to the medieval aesthetics nowadays with- 
out a careful study and new approach to it. What looked natural in the work 
of medieval artists may now look like stylized image and show deliberate dis- 
tortion of proportions. In his two carved crosses Kamelin achieves a wonder- 
ful balance between the flat stylized picture and the dynamism of an image 
characteristic of a modern artist. The carved iconostasis in the Peter and Paul 
cathedral is one of a kind, for the iconostasis, particularly the part of it with 
Deisis—the plea of Mother of God and St John the Baptist with saints to Christ 
the Judge—has a particular devotional importance for the person praying in 
the church. Here one is unable to concentrate on faces at all and the purpose- 
fully distorted proportions add to the understanding that the carved row of 
the iconostasis here is not so much for prayer, but serves as a "reference", a 
reminder of a certain concept and epoch. 

The impression of the great variety of contemporary church art, as seen in 
the two Tarusa churches, is enhanced by the mosaic panels, which were exe- 
cuted by Irina Starzhenetskaya in 2012 for the niches in the facade of the Peter 
and Paul cathedral. These include large figures of saints and ornamental pan- 
els. The art of the mosaic was flourishing during the Soviet time and had great 
masters, because mosaics were in high demand for public buildings. During 
the 1950s-1960s there developed a more avant-garde, less classical approach to 
mosaic art, due to the work of Boris Chernyshov (1906-1969), who taught and 
influenced many artists, Starzhenetskaya among them. Here we see an exam- 


2 Starzhenetskaya, ‘On Art, р. 105. 
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ple of impressionistic mosaics with faces done very quickly, with tesserae of 
different sizes, and with an overall very decorative look. This does not remind 
us of the classical examples of medieval church mosaics as we remember them 
in the churches of Kiev, for example. 

Thus a visitor to Tarusa is faced with something quite unusual in the artistic 
ensembles of the two churches. One cannot help but feel that there is a revival 
of church life in the town. This brings us to the question: do we see here the 
revival of church art and old tradition after the Soviet period, or do we see 
here something totally new that needs to be understood and defined? Is it the 
revival of traditional church art or the appearance of new church art? 

In today's Russia there are thousands of churches, chapels, and places of 
devotion. We know that there exist now 29,263 parishes and 804 monasteries 
in Russia, and in every monastery there are at least two churches. Compare 
that to the 11,000 churches which were opened in 1990, when the whole of 
Russia had only 3,120 functioning churches. The majority of these churches 
are newly opened; many of them are newly built. The picture is impressive 
indeed. The new churches need new murals, new icons and iconostases, or 
icon screens, new candle stands and lamps, and other necessary devotional 
objects. Every year the church deaneries commission different art objects to 
artists and architects, and thousands of them find their way to the churches. 
Recently baptized people come to the newly opened churches and learn how 
to live with icons. There are also icons which people buy for their homes every 
year. Bearing all that in mind, one can claim that the market for icons is the 
largest artistic market in the country. The questions arise: what determines this 
market? What are the guidelines that govern artistic taste? 

One would think that this is an unprecedented opportunity for the Russian 
Church to manifest itself artistically. How does the church use this opportunity? 

Usually we describe the past twenty years in Russia as a period of church 
renaissance. We know that certain spheres of church life, such as book pub- 
lishing or charity work, scholarship, liturgical creativity, and icon painting, 
which totally disappeared due to the repressions during the Soviet period, are 
now being revived. After the State restored the status of the Church, these and 
other activities started to develop again. So by the word "renaissance" we mean 
establishing the link between now and then, between the present moment and 
the tragic days when something ceased to exist. 

For example, this is true when we speak about the monasteries. By the end 
of the 1920s there were no monasteries in the UssR. After the Second World 
War around 50 monasteries were reopened and after 1988 numerous monaster- 
ies were given back to the Church and became centers of monastic life. And 
it is partly true when we speak about church scholarship. Although Spiritual 
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Academies became very different after the revolution, in order to establish 
this invisible but very important link with the past, one can at least refer to 
a number of great church scholars who lived just before the revolution. The 
question arises: is it possible to establish a direct succession between modern 
and pre-revolutionary icon painting? If this is the case, one can speak about 
the renaissance of church art. However, one can view this problem from a dif- 
ferent perspective. 

During the entire Synodal period the traditional church painting was 
in gradual decline. The principles of creating a holy image or an icon were 
replaced by the rules of creating a painting, i.e. the creation of an illusion of 
life made on a flat surface within a frame. Therefore the art of the Russian 
Church at the beginning of the twentieth century was not something “worthy” 
of reviving, for it consisted of historical paintings in the style of academy on 
the one hand, and highly individual attempts of talented Russian artists, such 
as Mikhail Vrubel’, Mikhail Nesterov, Pavel Korin, and others, who tried to pro- 
duce church paintings which would convey the spirit of the Russian icon, on 
the other. Close historical analysis of church art reveals that the flourishing 
of icon painting in today's Russia is not the product of an artistic renaissance. 
It can be seen as an artistic reaction of the church people to the challenges 
of everyday life, including the artistic milieu, which any artist is part of. It is 
the process of enculturation of different new aspects of life into Church real- 
ity. Among these, for example, are the achievements of scholarship, as I will 
show later. 

It is possible to assume that the art of icon painting is the only realm of 
cultural life of the Church which has never been really affected by Soviet rule. 
One can try and show that the 70 years of communism were just a pause in the 
natural historical development of icon painting. 

First of allletus briefly dwell upon the history of icon painting in Russia. The 
icon painting is an inseparable part of the history of the Orthodox Church. The 
first icons appeared in Late Antiquity and since that time they have played an 
important role in the life of any baptized Orthodox Christian. The importance 
of icons in the Orthodox tradition had to be defined and defended against 
iconoclasm; therefore, after the period of iconoclasm, dogmatic foundations 
for the veneration of icons were developed. 

The icon speaks to a viewer in a special symbolic language. Its aim is to 
help a person to free the mind from excessive imagination. Its main aim is 
to reveal another supernatural reality; the icons are sometimes referred to as 
“windows into Heaven". Another definition of the icon is “theology in colours" 
(or in other words, it is a theological treatise written with a brush and paint— 
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a motto of E. Trubetskoi and the title of his famous book).? Since Late Antiquity 
the emphasis is made not on the volume of the bodies, but on line and silhou- 
ette; the perspective is reversed or inverted, and the face is the focus of atten- 
tion. After the Renaissance discovered the illusionist perspective, the inverted 
perspective of medieval paintings became particularly peculiar. In icons the 
proportions were sometimes distorted and figures were painted frontally, so 
that the viewer would easily confront the image. The main emphasis was made 
on the face and big eyes confronting the viewer. The work of an icon-painter 
is guided by the canon, which describes the meaning of colours, the way of 
rendering the figure, and the iconography. Thus an icon-painter uses the 
Иконографический сборник (a compilation of different graphic designs, which 
were used in the course of centuries for each individual biblical scene or for a 
figure of a saint), and these drawings provide him with guidance.^ This codifi- 
cation of iconography is a great treasure of the Church and an important result 
of its spiritual and artistic life. The first compilations appeared in Byzantium. 

Up until the sixteenth century icon painting developed naturally alongside 
church life. Not a single icon resembled another, and the artists found some- 
thing new each time they painted a familiar subject. As time went by, new 
iconographies appeared reflecting new theological concepts. 

The sixteenth century in Russia marked the end of the Middle Ages. This 
brought about two new features. First of all, icon painting became an object of 
reflection for the first time. The need to reflect on something signified a gen- 
eral need of codifying the phenomenon, in order to prevent it from disappear- 
ing. It was at that time that compilations of iconographies became published 
and spread. Another change was the appearance of copies. For the first time 
the icon was mechanically copied. Tsar Ivan the Terrible presented the icon 
of his patron saint John the Baptist to a dozen of monasteries and all of them 
were identical and originated from one workshop. 

During the seventeenth century Russian culture was profoundly influenced 
by the West. The need to establish a national school of painting gradually trans- 
formed the icon painting. The symbolic structure of the icon was replaced by 
life-likeness. The faces of saints were no longer seen as “windows” through 
which one could see another world, but now acquired volume and the icon 
gradually became a certain kind of a realistic painting. The icon lost light, but 
it acquired new qualities quite alien to the former language of icon painting, 


3 E. Трубецкой, Умозрение в красках. Этюды no русской иконописи [E. Trubetskoi, 
Contemplation in Colours. Sketches of Russian Icon-painting] (Moscow, 1916). 
4 O.Demus, Byzantine Mosaic Decoration (London, 1947[1948]). 
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yet very appealing to the viewer. A special emphasis was made on rendering 
the material objects as accurately as possible—the clothes of saints became 
very colourful and picturesque, often rendered with amazing flowers. During 
both the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries one could see a great desire to 
manifest the material vividness of the sacred reality. 

We should point out that after the end of the Middle Ages the art of icon 
painting joined the stylistic development of European painting. Thus, for 
example, we can speak of the icon painting passing through the Renaissance 
stage of development, characterized by the discovery of the variety and diver- 
sity of the world, and later going through the Baroque phase etc. 

The traditional icon painting disappeared during the Synodal period. One 
of the reasons for this is that icon painting was associated and identified with 
the ideology of Old believers, and therefore could not be officially favoured. It 
was replaced by the so-called icon painting in the tradition of the Academy of 
Arts with its baroque influences. Practically speaking it meant that the icons 
were painted on canvas and they finally converged with religious painting. 
Therefore the art of icon painting no longer followed the iconographic canon 
with its symbolic meaning. It is important to stress that the Synodal period was 
one of the most intellectually fruitful periods in the life of the Russian Church. 
At the same time, from numerous memoirs and publications of the period we 
see that the clergy and church people lost understanding of the liturgical life 
of the church. This signified a loss of understanding of the symbolic nature 
of the church itself, and obviously coincided with the loss of the icon by the 
Church (a good example of that is Catherine II’s order to replace the iconos- 
tasis by Andrei Rublev with the Baroque one, where she would appear as St 
Katherine).5 

In the nineteenth-century church one could find every type of art except 
for the icon, which the church had defended at the Ecumenical Councils. All 
the great styles of European painting coexisted. But then, towards the middle 
of the nineteenth century, there appeared among artists a common quest for 
national identity and for an art which would reflect this identity. This led to 
the discovery of medieval icon painting by contemporary artists. The redis- 
covery of icons did not happen within the official church, because (as we men- 
tioned before) medieval icon painting was seen as part of the Old believers' 


5 See the outline of the history of religious painting of the period in Л.А. Успенский, 
Богословие иконы [L.A. Uspenskii, Theology of the Icon] (Crestwood, NY, 1992). 

6 LH. Вздорнов, История открытия и изучения русской средневековой живописи. XIX 
век. [G.I. Vzdornov, The History of Discovery and Study of Russian Medieval Painting. 19th 
Century] (Moscow, 1986). 
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tradition. It was art connoisseurs and artists who appreciated icons. Along 
with that, the quest for the historical Jesus brought some artists back to the 
church. They felt that they could work for the church, but they wanted to do 
it thoughtfully, trying to reconstruct the history of the Russian Church as an 
inseparable part of Russian identity. This confirms our suggestion that the art 
of icon painting in Russia joined the development of European painting, for 
now church art followed the European movement of Historicism. Thus, such 
artists as V. Vasnetsov, M. Vrubel' M. Nesterov, and P. Korin did not know the 
Russian icon, but they thought that in their paintings they were reconstruct- 
ing it! These artists managed to create a very distinct style of Russian church 
art-nouveau, which used the forms of medieval Russian church architecture. 

Historicism, as a mode of thought, was the first to state that memory of 
the past is even more important than events of the present. For the first time 
people began to treasure the past. The new style both in art and architecture 
incorporated the most characteristic features of Medieval Russian monuments 
into their work and, as a result, created exquisite stylization. (See figures 4h-k, 
рр. 270-271). 

So the general interest in the past, which was important for society as 
a whole, proved to be very fruitful for church culture. This group of Russian 
painters became very enthusiastic about the Russian icon. The question 
arises: did this interest in the past and the rediscovery of icons have any effect 
on the practice of icon painting? We believe that the answer is no. Even for 
У. Vasnetsov the first encounter with the real Russian icon proved to be a shock 
and revelation. The first exhibition of medieval Russian icons took place in 
1913. It was that exhibition which surprised Henri Matisse, who was amazed by 
the vividness of colour of the Russian icon. V.N. Lazarev noted that ‘now the 
visitors of the exhibition had cloudiness in their eyes, preventing them from 
seeing the true face of Russian painting, cleared' and it turned out 'that it is 
one of the most exquisite creations of the Russian genius*? In 1925 A. Vasnetsov 
is believed to have acknowledged with regret: 


I thought I managed to grasp the spirit of the Russian icon and that I 
managed to express the inner world of the painter of that remote period, 
that I learned [...] the technique of the old time. It turned out that I was 
deeply mistaken. The spirit of the Russian icon of the past is far more 
sublime. The inner world of the art of that time was much more spiritu- 
ally rich than the spirit of our world and my own spirit or Nesterov's. We 


т В.Н. Лазарев, Искусство Новгорода [V.N. Lazarev, Art of Novgorod] (Moscow-Leningrad, 
1947), р. 20. 
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are miles away from their technique and from the artistic effect that they 
managed to achieve. [...] It seemed to me in my mad pride that I, and 
only I, and possibly, in a slightly different way Nesterov, had understood 
the spirit of old Russian art. But when ancient art was restored, old fres- 
cos in the monasteries uncovered, when the icons of pre-Nikon period 
or even more ancient ones were discovered, a totally new miraculous 
world of inspiration and of the knowledge of the laws of painted reality 
[законы натуры] was opened [...].8 


In the Church culture of the end of the nineteenth century and the pre-revolu- 
tionary years there were two opposing poles: one was the academic icon paint- 
ing, which was very representational and even historically accurate (see the 
murals of the cathedral of Christ the Saviour in Moscow), and the other pole 
was the art of the Church art-nouveau, with its emphasis on Russian medieval 
art and picturesque decorative effect, which drew inspiration from the medi- 
eval Russian style of icon painting. In between these poles there were other 
tendencies, such as, for example, the workshop of the Trinity-Sergius Lavra, 
which tried to combine the academy style with art-nouvau reference to medi- 
eval icon painting.? Both these tendencies exist in quite a unique situation in 
the art of the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury; the period which was characterized by scholars as being dominated by 
‘the mass artistic production aimed at the underdeveloped artistic taste’!° 

In the nineteenth century there existed a big gap between the artistic works 
of Fedotov and Ivanov on the one hand, and the pictures of academicians such 
as Moller and Neff on the other (see figure 4l, p. 272); the sphere of ‘salon’ (in 
the broadest sense) was not encroaching on the spiritual aspirations and the 
ideals of great агі”! At the beginning of the twentieth century ‘salon’ (or lower 
‘semiculture’) (...) is actively intruding now into the upper creative areas, it 


8 C. Маковская, «Иконописцы и художники», Русская жизнь [S. Makovskaya, ‘The 
Icon-painters and Artists, Russian Life] 5940 (3-11-1965), р. 4. 

9 See an insightful publication by Л.А. Армеева, «Творчество иконописца Ивана 
Матвеевича Малышева в контексте возрождения традиционного иконописания. 14 
марта 2012 г.» [L.A. Armeeva, ‘The Art of the Icon-painter Ivan Matveevich Malishev in 
the Context of the Revival of Traditional Icon-painting ], at http://www.bogoslov.ru/text/ 
print/2489669.html. 

10 ГГ. Поспелов, «luxu Poccuu“ Бориса Григорьева», в Мир искусств. Альманах 
[G.G. Pospelov, ' “Faces of Russia" by Boris Grigor'ev, in Art World. Almanac] (Moscow, 1997), 
pp. 136—163, there p. 137. This was not a uniquely Russian situation, but rather international. 

11 Pospelov, ‘Faces of Russia’, p. 137. 
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reaches out its hands to the themes or moods that absorbed the most out- 
standing artists? 

It was academicians who received most commissions for painting churches 
and icons. One may note that T. Neff was commissioned to paint the icons 
for St Isaac's Cathedral in St Petersburg. The "salon" taste defined not only the 
mass production, but also had a certain effect on the work of famous painters, 
who felt its influence, as can be seen in the work of Nesterov. 

In pre-revolutionary years, the son of the well-known Moscow priest Aleksei 
Mechev, Fr Sergii Mechev, became deeply interested in the Russian icon. 'He 
became a profound admirer of the icons and their serious connoisseur at a 
time when much of the Russian society admired and worshipped religious 
painting by Viktor Vasnetsov and Mikhail Nesterov.?? It would be Fr Sergii who 
was destined to play a special role in the preservation of the icons in the Soviet 
period. In the 1920s he took charge of the restoration of the lower church in 
Maroseika Street, and he commissioned the restorers from the Old Believers 
to recreate the ancient church architecture. Inside the church Fr Sergii placed 
a collection of ancient icons. 'Being aware of the dead atmosphere of that part 
of Church life, he wanted as far as possible to facilitate its coming back to іе! 

Among the people who were working close to Fr Sergii were restorer Vasilii 
Кігікоу!5 and icon-painter and researcher of ancient art, Vladimir Komarovskii 
(1883-1937). Soon Fr Sergei asked his spiritual daughter Maria Sokolova, who 
was very young at a time, to join them. 

So far we have outlined the situation in the art of icon painting before the 
Russian Revolution. After the Russian Revolution all forms of religious art and 
icon painting were prohibited. But alongside this prohibition a very serious 
work of gathering and restoring ancient icons had started. The study of the 
Russian icon, which had started in 1913 with the famous exhibition, continued. 


12 Idem. 

13 А.Е. Алдошина, Н.Е. Алдошина, «Монахиня Иулиания (Мария Николаевна 
Соколова). 1899-1981 гг. Жизнеописание», в Монахиня Иулиания (Соколова М.Н.) 
Труд иконописца, [A.E. Aldoshina, М.Е. Aldoshina, ‘Nun Iulianiya (Maria Nikolaevna 
Sokolova). 1899—1981. Biography, in Nun Iulianiya (Sokolova). Work of an Icon Painter] 
(Trinity-Sergius Lavra, 1995). 

14 Aldoshina, ‘Nun Iulianiya’. 

15 Vasilii Kirikov has worked in the Andrei Rublev Museum of early Russian art. He learned 
the basics of icon painting from his father, who came from a generation of icon painters 
from the village of Mstery. Kirikov graduated from icon painting school there and started 
working as the museum restorer of icons. Now his son continues to restore icons in the 
museum. (See an anonymous article «Музей иконы (часть 2)», НАУКА - это ЖИЗНЬ! 
[Museum of Icons, part 2’], at http:/ /nauka.relis.ru/15/0307/15307018.htm |. 
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Museum restoration workshops became places where future icon-painters 
would study. Among them was У.О. Kirikov, a professional restorer of icons, 
who was a spiritual son of Fr Sergii Mechev. Due to Fr Sergii young Maria 
Sokolova became a disciple of Kirikov. Much later the famous icon-painters 
Irina Vatagina and Aleksandr Lavdanskii established themselves as profes- 
sional restorers of icons. 

Nun Iulianiya (Sokolova) became the key figure for the art of icon paint- 
ing in the Soviet period.!® She was a professional painter, studied with the 
restorer and artist Vasilii Kirikov, made numerous copies of the Novgorod and 
Pskov frescoes and icons, and travelled a lot in search of old icons. In 1946 the 
Spiritual Academy in the Trinity-Sergius Lavra was reopened; she became the 
head of the restoration workshop and started to teach students. As the basis 
for teaching she used to assign her students to copy the classical examples of 
icons of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. She became a teacher of both 
Fr Zinon (Teodor) and Irina Vatagina, who in future would become key figures 
in the art of icon painting. 

In the 1970s many young artists became interested in icon painting. Among 
the groups studying and searching for true art was the society "Izograf", where 
members focused primarily on the technical side of medieval icon painting. 
It was this society which organized the first exhibition of modern icons in the 
Znamenskii church on Varvarka (previously called Razina Street) in Moscow. 
At the same time, an icon painting sector was organized in the International 
Federation of Artists in UNESCO. Many other small enthusiastic study groups 
appeared in different places. 

Iconpaintingofficially stoppedbeing persecuted duringthe Perestroika years. 
Fr Andrei Davydov (one of the leading contemporary Russian icon-painters)!? 
recalls: ‘Our first task was to make it clear for ourselves, whether we could paint 
icons at all, whether we are able, if at all, to come closer to what was before and 
if it was possible to restore the tradition of icon painting?’ 


16 See I. Yazykova, P. Grenier, W. Salmond, Hidden and Triumphant: The Underground Strug- 
gle to Save Russian Iconography (Brewster, 2008). 

17 Personal communication with the daughter of Fr. Anatolii Volgin, the organizer of the 
society. 

18 Тһе impressive volume by А.Л. Чукина, Современная Православная монументальная 
живопись [A.L. Chukina, Contemporary Orthodox Monumental Painting] (Moscow, 
2009) gives a good picture of the leading icon painters of our day. Most of them started 
their artistic career in the 1970s—1980s. 

19 Священник A. Давыдов, «Актуальность как качество церковного искусства. Доклад 
на Рождественских чтениях 2007 г.», [Fr A. Davydov, “ТорсаШу as the Quality of 
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Note that Fr Andrei, who started to paint icons in 1978, did not want to 
restore the church painting as it existed before the revolution, because this was 
not a real problem, as the Russian Art Academy was as strong as ever at that 
time; his quest was for the "real" icon painting. Because of this time gap the 
secrets of icon paintings were lost and only serious study could have helped to 
restore them. This created huge questions to be answered: what icons should 
be painted and how, what was going to be called an icon, and what examples 
in iconography are to be followed? 

Itbecame clear in the 1990s that the majority of the believers and clergy had 
very vague ideas about the art of icon painting and did not really understand 
Christian symbolism. Indeed the tradition was interrupted at the moment 
when the Russian icon was newly rediscovered. A couple of very good books 
written on the subject (among them Evgenii Trubetskoi's treaty mentioned 
above, Boris Uspenskii's book Theology of the Icon, written in Paris, and Pavel 
Florenskii's Iconostasis, to name just the most influential ones) could not 
change the general situation. During the Soviet period the scholars were the 
ones who studied the icons, and their academic work could not affect the taste 
of the church people. 

Obviously, since the 1990s we have been witnessing a critical moment in 
the existence of ecclesiastical art; it is the moment when the Church needs to 
formulate the norms of its art. Unfortunately, over the last 20 years nothing has 
been done along these lines! The Church continues to exist in the paradigm 
of Historicism as it were, when the past is valued purely because it is the past. 
In reality, it is the priest in charge of each parish who determines what art 
should be in his church according to his own taste, or the taste of the sponsor. 
Therefore, in the majority of cases the Church relies on the artistic taste of the 
end of the nineteenth century, which we described above. 

Since 1995 an Art History Commission headed by the priest Vladimir 
Solov'ev started its work within the Diocesan council of the city of Moscow. 
The commission includes both priests and laity, some with a specialized edu- 
cation in art or art history education. It was created at a time when many old 
monuments were being restored from a derelict state and it was important 
to check their historic resemblance to the original. But the task of the com- 
mission did not include responsibility for working out the recommendations 
as far as painting icons or Church art in general. It just so happened in the 
Russian Church that the taste of the church people was unofficially defined by 
the Sofrino production and Sofrino icon painting workshop. 


Ecclesiastical Art, a talk given at Christmas readings in 2007] on the official site of Fr. Davy- 
dov: http://www.rusicons.ru/services 1e.htm. 
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Let us now have a look at the Sofrino workshop,”° the official icon produc- 
ing workshop of the Russian church. The workshop officially started to func- 
tion in 1949. The demand for candles, church textiles, and basic utensils as 
well as for icons and crosses was enormous. By the end of the 1980s Sofrino 
had become an industry, producing everything one may need for the newly 
opened churches. And the need was great indeed! After 1988, as we remember, 
thousands of churches were re-opened. Since the mid-1990s Sofrino has been 
producing a large selection of icons which are sold in literally every Orthodox 
Church. A special printing press was established to produce paper icons. At 
present Sofrino makes thousands of all possible types of icons, including ico- 
nostases. In order to retain the leading position on the market Sofrino opened 
an icon-painting workshop and also a restoration workshop. At the same time, 
if we look at the official site of Sofrino and read about the history of its develop- 
ment, we find many technical details about its enlarged productions and noth- 
ing relating to the artistic inspiration or the models it tries to follow, either now 
or in the 1970-80s. One can see that the inspirational force behind the works 
produced in Sofrino is the demand of the market. Due to the scale of their work 
they can keep the prices lower than many other workshops. As far as more 
expensive church utensils are concerned Sofrino now has competing organiza- 
tions, such as Trinity-Sergius Lavra and Sretenskii Monastery in Moscow. 

Let us look at the type of icons produced by Sofrino. If one would want to 
choose the mass produced icon of the Saviour, one would find 42 icons based 
on nineteenth-century prototypes and only fourteen icons based on traditional 
examples.?! Among the twenty iconostases only five are traditional, the rest are 
either Baroque or simply a compilation of the styles of late nineteenth-century 
paintings. In the majority of works the image of Christ is based on oil paintings 
from the nineteenth-century Academy tradition. Another prototype used by 
contemporary artists in Sofrino is the Catholic art which appeared after the 
Trident Council. It has a special name, “Arte Sacro”, and was the first mass-pro- 
duced popular art. This type of art was enormously popular in Russia and 
Europe at the end of the nineteenth century. It was this art that proclaimed 
the accessibility of art to an ordinary inexperienced person, the visual clarity, 
which evokes pious feelings, to be the main criteria determining the quality of 
the painting. As one of the researches rightly stated, the standard of likeness 
was derived from the criteria of how convincing something was; the emphasis 
was on the ease of perception, and the vividness of figures and objects, their 
naive childish character was meant to denote the sincerity of feelings. The 


20 Тһе official site with the catalogue of icons http://www.sofrino.ru/. 
21 http://wwwssofrino.ru/liks/category/38/2. 
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image of Christ with a thorn crown and with eyes full of tears (see figure 4m, 
р. 272), or the reproduction of the painting ‘The prayer at Gethsemane’ are 
examples of that type of “Arte Sacro” which, according to its ideologues, was 
following ‘art beyond its time'22 

Reproduction and copying of this type of art in contemporary Russia 
shows not only the bad undeveloped taste of the majority of church people, 
but first and foremost a lack of understanding of the problems of church art 
as such. Therefore in the new conditions of the post-Soviet market economy 
and the swift transformation of society into a consumer society, the church 
failed to formulate new tasks for its art. This resulted in a type of art char- 
acterized by the eclectic form and market consumption criteria, as far as the 
quality of the products is concerned. ‘This cultural algorithm, first created by 
the Arte Sacro of the Italian Counterreformation, remains valid for all types 
of contemporary pseudo-art in the New Era, including “mass culture” and 
“commercial advertizing”? 

This sad situation made Archimandrite Zinon (Teodor) conclude: 


We can now say that the icon no longer occupies its proper place in the 
church service and that the attitude towards the icon is inadequate. The 
icon became a mere illustration of the celebrated event; therefore, peo- 
ple do not care about its appearance. That is the reason why any painting, 
even a photograph, is revered as an icon. People no longer see an icon as 
theology written in colours. They do not even suspect that an icon can 
form the basis of faith, that it could be violated as they can be wronged 
in words. Instead of bearing the testimony to the Truth the icon can bear 
false testimony.”4 


So now let us return to the previous supposition. Can we speak about “restor- 
ing a chain” of the icon painting tradition? This does not seem to be an accu- 
rate description of the historical situation, nor are we able to explain the art of 
the two churches in Tarusa using only this assumption. 

How can we explain the fact that the most talented icon-painters of 
today work in the Christian tradition of medieval icons? It would not be 


22 М.И. Свидерская, Итальянское искусство ХҮП века [M.I. Sviderskaya, Italian Art of 
the 17th Century] (Moscow, 1999), pp. 45-46. 

23 Sviderskaya, Italian art, p. 46. 

24 Архимандрит Зинон (Теодор), Беседы иконописца [Archimandrite Zinon (Teodor), 
Conversations of an Icon-painter] (Riga, 1997, 3-ed.: Pskov, 2003), also at http://nesusvet 
narod.ru/ico/books/zinon1/. 
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an exaggeration to say that even in the 1990s, when many people started to 
either go to church or openly work in the church after years of Soviet rule, the 
interest in the medieval icon was huge and overwhelming, and the desire to 
understand it was equally big. Alexei Beglov makes a point that historically 
it is wrong to talk about the paradigm of Church revival, since the processes 
which brought the changes about started much earlier than the perestroika 
period; the 1970s became particularly important in this respect.?? It was then 
that the social mix of people going to church was changing. It was then that 
the educated city people came to the Church and this opened for them new 
pages ofits thousand-year history; they discovered for themselves the liturgical 
tradition of the church.26 

The process of discovery of the medieval icon was accompanied by the 
study of the latest achievements in science, as in this way the Church reacted 
to the new challenges of the time. Fr Andrei Davydov describes this period 
in the following way: 'Everything connected with ancient Russian history and 
culture was surrounded by particular pious feeling. Reading the literature of 
the 70$ and beginning of the 80s or watching the films of that time reveal the 
sincere spiritual search that the generation of our parents had been leading."?? 

It is important to note that all serious icon-painters had to choose their 
own individual spiritual and artistic path. In a paradoxical way, icon-painters 
of today started their search from the same point as their predecessors of the 
end of the nineteenth century, such as Korin, Nesterov, and Vasnetsov. This 
was the search of modern contemporary artists of the New Era. Every artist 
from this group of brilliant icon-painters was looking for their own sources 
of inspiration; it could be the Novgorod school of icon painting, or the early 
Christian encaustic icons, or Romanesque frescos preceding the Church split. 


25 А. Beglov, ‘Through Thick and Thin. For Many Years, the Russian Orthodox Church 
Has Been Undergoing a Process of Enculturation, Russian Profile 8/4 (Fall 201), 
рр. 31-33, at http://russiaprofile.org/culture living/45540.html and http://en.rian.ru/ 
analysis/20110924/167045784.html. 

26 See the words of Fr Zinon: ‘I realized fairly early that in order to do the job properly one 
has to be in a special Church mood and to have a constant feeding of the spirit of true 
Orthodoxy. Only in this case one can attempt to understand in a new light all the richness 
of legacy we have received from our ancestors and to try to transform some things from 
the point of view of the contemporary Church understanding. Only in this case one can 
hope to achieve worthy things’. Zinon (Teodor), ‘According to the Old Recipes’. 

27 See his interview: Священник A. Давыдов, «Неживая икона, или o чем скорбит 
иконописец». Интервью Оксана Головко [Priest A. Davydov, ‘The Dead Icon or What 
the Icon-painter is Unhappy About, An interview by Oksana Golovko], at http://www 
.pravmir.ru/nezhivaya-ikona-ili-o-chem-skorbit-ikonopisec-video-foto/. 
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The artists were helped in their search by scholars whose research work made 
possible the publication of books, albums, and catalogues of exhibitions. 
Aleksandr Lavdanskii, who also started to paint icons in 1970s, expressed this 
idea as follows: 


One can say I am self-taught, I didn't study anywhere when I started to do 
Church art. There was no such place where one could learn icon painting. 
Ihad good luck with the ‘encounter’, that is the encounter with the books 
by Oľga Sigizmundovna Popova, a famous art historian, specialising in 
Byzantium; her books became my teachers. Ol'ga Sigizmundovna is an 
engaging writer; she is a great professional in her area. But what is most 
important, she knows how to look at an icon, how to see Byzantine and 
Russian art. In her scientific research she conveys what she sees, and her 
vision goes deep into the essence of things. The spirit of her scholarly 
works is always amazing. It feels like a true sermon. From her books I 
caught fire of icon painting, like hay from a match. As well as her books 
I started to read lots of literature on the technique of icon painting. The 
first albums on icon painting and Church art began to appear at the end 
of the 70s and the beginning of the 80s, and one could see there the reci- 
pes of old techniques ...28 


A similar experience is recorded by Fr Zinon (Teodor) when he remembers 
his copying the icons from the albums: ‘When I began painting icons in the 
70s, it was not the kind of art officially done in the Soviet Union. In the Soviet 
constitution painting icons was equated to religious, and therefore anti-Soviet, 
propaganda. One could be imprisoned for 16.29 Fr Andrei Davydov started to 
paint icons as he became a church-goer. 


In the 1970s we had no special teachers who would supervise us as regards 
the spiritual and technical side of icon painting. We were all beginners 
and we were keen to learn by passing information, recipes, and new 
findings to each other. I tried to get experience and knowledge in every 


28 бее his interview «Александр Лавданский. Из авангарда—в иконопись. Интервью 
Оксана Головко» [‘Aleksandr Lavdanskii, ‘From Avant-garde to Icon-painting* An inter- 
view by Oksana Golovko], at http://www.pravmirru/aleksandr-lavdanskij-iz-avangarda- 
%E2%80%g3-v-ikonopis/. Oľga Sigizmundovna Popova (born 1938) is the largest special- 
ist in Byzantine art, the author of numerous books and publications (see her personal site 
with bibliography http://olgapopova.professorjournal.ru/). 

29 Zinon (Teodor), According to the Old Recipes’. 
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possible way. I was reading widely whatever one could get on the subject 
of icon painting, I was asking art historians and restores I could find, vari- 
ous questions. Initially I had a long period of independent ехрегіепсе.30 


Aleksandr Sokolov, who painted his first icon in 1980 recalls: ‘I acquired my 
knowledge about faith from books. [...] I studied in Stroganovskaya Art 
College after school and started to paint icons. I wanted to know the technique 
of painting and I studied to become a restorer. We copied icons and studied 
technology of icon painting, and this proved to be crucial for an icon-painter'?! 

Archimandrite Zinon (Teodor) has similar recollections: ‘I started in total 
darkness. There was no one to consult; the technique of painting was unknown. 
[.. .] I was getting hold of rare books, and often they were the only “guiding star.”32 


Initially I was copying old icons: sometimes using the original ones, but 
mostly using reproductions. In Odessa, as well as in the south of Russia, 
old icons were a rarity; churches didn't have them, and provincial muse- 
ums had a very poor collection with little variety. There were no teachers 
of icon painting at that time; therefore one had to learn on one's own 
the technique of painting, the church canons, the artistic devices and the 
secrets of this art.?? 


Other serious icon-painters of the time had a similar experience: Sokolov 
started his work at the beginning of the 1980s in restoration workshops 
after graduating from Stroganov art school; A. Vronskii also began his work 
in the 1980s. 

It is interesting to note that many contemporary icon-painters, including 
A. Lavdanskii, initially were very interested in avant-garde experiments; they 
were looking for ways of artistic expression outside realistic figurative art.?* 
The same is true of such artists as Irina Strazhenetskaya and Anatolii Kamelin. 


30 Davydov, ‘The Dead Icon’. 

31 Interview with A. Sokolov, «Иконописец Александр Соколов». Интервью Евгений 
Данилов [The Icon-painter Aleksandr Sokolov’. An interview by Evgenii], at http://www. 
art-sobor.ru/archives/321#more-321. 

32 Zinon (Teodor), ‘According to the Old Recipes’. 

33 ‘Icon-painter Archimandrite Zinon (born 1953). A section from the book by И. Языкова, 
Ce творю все новое. Икона в XX веке |I. Yazykova, Behold I Make All Things New. The 
Icon in the 20th Century] (Moscow, 2002). 

34 For Fr Zinon the motive was his categorical rejection during the years of his study at the 
Odessa art school of socialist realism paintings: 'Already at college I realized that I didn't 
want to be a Soviet artist. The happy faces of workers and collective farm labourers, the 
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Side by side with secular art works, they were working for the Church. In their 
church work we can see the searches of artists who work primarily in catego- 
ries of individual expression. 

In the work of most prominent icon-painters one can observe an attempt to 
reinvent the medieval tradition. Although some of them would say that they are 
just trying to revive the art of the old time, in reality they act as modern artists, 
guided by their own tastes and experience, and not by the general artistic situ- 
ation. Each of the artists has his or her own distinct style, which is usually a 
result of scholarly interest in a certain historical period of the Church. The 
majority of serious icon-painters came to this type of art with a background 
in modern art. Because the entire twentieth century is a period of gradual fun- 
damental disappointment in the principles of realism in art, this shift to the 
symbolic and deeply meaningful language of an icon became quite natural for 
many of the seeking artists. 

In summary, as we have seen, in the 1970s, in major cities, a group of new 
church laymen associated with the town art of the New Era rediscovered the 
liturgical and artistic tradition ofthe Russian Church. The revival of icon paint- 
ing, that is the recreation of the image as an inseparable part of Church tra- 
dition, as the type of art which requires a complicated technological process 
and exists within the limits of the church canon, which defined the medieval 
theological content, is the phenomenon of an individual artistic search of a 
group of artists, living predominantly in big cities. The 1970s is also a period 
which is characterized by the great literary activity of many lay people in the 
Church. All this proves that the Church managed to give an answer to the chal- 
lenges of the new modern society. At the same time, this answer has never 
been articulated as an official position of the Church in the sphere of its art. 
Orientation towards the market, which determines all spheres of contempo- 
rary Russian culture, became the determining factor in the Russian Church's 
official workshops in Sofrino. As a result, undeveloped taste, so prominent in 
the nineteenth century, continues to define the mass production of icons. 

Another important point to be made is that a close look at modern icon 
painting allows us to see the 1970s as a very special period in the social history 
of the Russian Church, which gave rise to many modern cultural developments. 

A church artist working at the beginning of the twenty-first century doesn't 
differ significantly from a colleague working in a secular area. In both cases, 
artists pose as individuals, rather than representatives of the general style 
of an epoch, as was the case in the art before the New Era. In their artistic 


romance of building sites, all this so-called reality, seemingly waiting for my inspiration, 
was disgusting to me’. Zinon (Teodor), ‘According to the Old Recipes’. 
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search artists rely primarily on scientific research rather than on the cultural 
environment of the time. Therefore, their experience can hardly be imitated 
either in church education or in mass production. We see a wide variety in 
present day church art, which includes works of high artistic achievement 
coexisting with openly commercial art, and define the way the contemporary 
Church tries to rise to the challenges of the postmodern artistic situation. 
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PART SIX 


ROC and Ecumenical Dialogue 


Paradoxes and Contradictions in Russian Orthodox 
Ecumenism. An Analysis of Non-Official 
Publications in the 1990s* 


Wil van den Bercken 


The Roc has expressed its official view on ecumenism in a document at the 
national Bishops' Council in August 2000: Basic Principles of the Attitude of the 
Russian Orthodox Church toward the Other Christian Confessions. This docu- 
ment was the Church’s first official statement on ecumenism, and it primar- 
ily formalizes well-known standpoints without opening new perspectives. 
However, the document of the Russian Bishop's Council is important, in so far 
as the bishops declare ecumenism not to be a heresy. This may stand to reason 
for Catholic and Protestant Christians, but in the context of religious national- 
ism in contemporary Russia this is a progressive declaration. 

The reservations of the кос with regard to the ecumenical movement can 
be explained to a great extent by its new position as national religion. The 
Orthodox Church considers itself to be the spiritual basis of Russian national 
identity and she feels uneasy and even threatened by other confessions that are 
expanding in post-Soviet Russia. Russia is not used to a situation of 'Christian 
pluralism' which has been normal in the West for four centuries since the 
religious wars in the sixteenth century. In post-Soviet Russia there does exist 
religious pluralism, that is, a constitutional recognition of non-Christian reli- 
gions (Islam, Buddhism, and Judaism), but this official status is not extended 
towards non-orthodox Christian confessions. 

A paradoxical symbol of Christian pluralism in Russia is the ‘ecumeni- 
cal area' in the centre of St Petersburg, four church buildings in the midst 
of the Nevskii Prospekt. These are the Orthodox Kazan Cathedral, in front 
of it the Roman Catholic St Catherine Church, the Lutheran Peter Church 
and the Armenian Catholic St Catherine Church (the twice occurring name 
Catharina refers to the patronage of Empress Catherine the Great, who gave 
permission to build these churches). A fifth church nearby was the former 
Dutch Reformed (Calvinist) Church, which has now a secular function. The 


* This is a revised version of an article originally published in a Dutch festschrift for professor 


Anton Houtepen of Utrecht University: Rethinking Ecumenism. Strategies for the 21st Century, 
ed. F.L. Bakker (Zoetermeer, 2005). 
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first four church buildings have been restored to their religious function in the 
1990s. The Roman Catholic church building was consecrated on 11 May 2003, 
with no representative of the Orthodox neighbours attending the ceremony. 
However—and in this lies the paradox—, this planning of church buildings 
of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries was never meant as an 
expression of Christian unity but as regulated separation in the framework of 
tsarist church policy. 

There is more ecumenical symbolism (or irony) in the church architecture 
of St Petersburg. The Kazan Cathedral has a colonnade copied from St Peter's, 
Rome; the oldest church of the city, St Paul and Peter Cathedral, was named 
by Peter the Great after the two apostles of Rome, and with its basilica-ground 
plan and its beautiful high spire it became the first non-traditionally built 
Orthodox church in Russia; the majestic St Isaac's Cathedral is the only church 
with a western-styled stained glass window in Russia and it has unorthodox 
sculptures. 

Although in pre-revolutionary St Petersburg there were some thirty 
Lutheran, Reformed, Anglican, and Catholic churches, the northern capital 
did not become a religious window on the West. The heterodox churches were 
only for non-ethnic Russians, foreign embassy personnel, and tradesmen. 

Nevertheless, today the religious climate in St Petersburg is more open 
than in Moscow. The only ecumenical institute in Russia is situated in this 
city (The Orthodox Institute for Missiology, Ecumenism and New Religious 
Movements, founded in 1993) and in 1995 the Roman Catholic Seminary moved 
from Moscow to St Petersburg because of the unfriendly ecumenical climate 
in Moscow. 

The spiritual climate in Russia as a whole has not been favourable to ecu- 
menism during the last decades. And now, when in Western Europe ecumen- 
ism has lost its original idealism, the Roc will be more convinced to work 
on strengthening its own identity. That means that she will look upon other 
Christian confessions as “churches of the West" or, as they are called in the 1997 
law on religious freedom, as “non-traditional religions in Russia"! 

In this article I want to describe the popular anti-ecumenical sentiments 
in contemporary Russia. It will make clear that the problem of ecumenism in 
Russia is less of a theological than of an ideological and psychological nature. 
The mental barriers with which ecumenism is confronted in Russia are much 
higher than the ecclesiological ones. 


1 See details on this legislation in W. van den Bercken, 'A New Russian Law on Freedom of 
Religion’, Exchange 27 (1998), pp. 311-333; I. Papkova, The Orthodox Church and Russian 
Politics (Oxford, 2011). 
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Object of our analysis is not the official standpoint of the Russian Orthodox 
hierarchy, which is laid down in the abovementioned document of the year 
2000, but the attitudes towards ecumenism as expressed in popular religious 
brochures and semi-official books. This literature rejects ecumenism on 
the base of historical clichés and by lack of modern theological knowledge. 
Although not expressing the opinion of the church hierarchy, this literature is 
being sold inside church buildings and is sometimes published “with the bless- 
ing" of a local bishop. And they appear to have a greater impact on the way of 
thinking of common people than official church documents. 


Fundamentalist Anti-Ecumenism 


The first text I want to discuss is an extremist brochure (18 p.) from 1997, 
directed to the Russian Orthodox Bishops’ Council and entitled Православие 
или смерть! [Orthodoxy or Death!].? It is a staggering example of theologi- 
cal obscurantism, which we are automatically inclined to ignore because of 
its absurd contents. But in that case we would close our eyes to the religious- 
ideological reality in some parts of Russian society. 

The anonymous authors, a group of Russian Orthodox priests and laymen, 
warn the hierarchy against the всеересь экуменизма [total heresy of ecumen- 
ism] which has slipped into the Russian Church. In justifying their disobedi- 
ence towards their bishops the authors refer to the actions of the faithful in 
fifth century Constantinople against Patriarch Nestorius, and to the Greek Old 
Calendarists' refusal in 1923 to accept the Gregorian calendar introduced by 
Patriarch Meletios IV. 

It is stated that ecumenism is the main feature of the general apostasy caused 
by the Antichrist. The modern term “ecumenism” is a twentieth-century distor- 
tion of the original Greek word and is part of the idea of the new world order 
that is not based on Christian values but on humanistic and pseudo-religious 
ones. The ecumenical point of view that one should abandon mutual enemy 
images is a false one which disguises the true essence of the Church. The World 
Council of Churches is a syncretistic collection of heresies, from which the 
ROC should distance itself according to St Paul's call in 2 Cor. 6:17. Ecumenism 
means indifference toward the Divine truth and its spiritual roots lay in the 
separation from true ecclesiological consciousness by the Vatican [sic] in the 
eleventh century. In 1484 the Orthodox Patriarchs of the East formally declared 
the Catholics to be “heretics of the second category" and they annulled the 


2 Православие или смерть! [Orthodoxy or Death!] (Moscow, 1997). 
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outcome of the union of Florence. The verdict of Jesus against the Pharisees 
(Mt. 2333) is applied on the Roman Catholic leaders. 

The pamphlet continues by saying that Catholicism has brought forth 
humanism which in its turn has begun to propagate the idea of unity of man- 
kind. The World Council of Churches has been given the task to lay the religious 
foundation of the uniform world-state by levelling all religions and faiths with 
maintenance of their specific traditions. Even Patriarch Aleksii II has demon- 
strated this attitude during a visit to Uzbekistan, where he declared that both 
Christians and Muslims see it as their task in post-Soviet era to retrieve for 
their peoples their respective religious roots. By this the Patriarch has reduced 
Orthodoxy to a national characteristic of the Russian people. 

This, by the way, is an interesting paradox in the argumentation of the 
pamphlet: while in its anti-ecumenical attitude it presents Orthodoxy as the 
hallmark of Русь святая (“Holy Russia” is mentioned in the motto of the title 
page), the pamphlet in all its nationalism does not consider Orthodoxy an 
exclusively Russian matter. 

The brochure further states that the кос” entry into the World Council 
of Churches in 1961 was imposed by the communist regime. Also the Serbian 
Orthodox Church, which opposed joining the World Council until 1968, 
was finally forced to join. Now the World Council comprises the entirety of 
Christianity except the small Old Calendarist churches of Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Greece, and the вос Abroad. Ecumenism now enters a new phase; it exceeds 
the boundaries of Christianity and has been changed into a 'super ecumen- 
ism' which includes non-Christian religions. This has become clear in the 
theological dialogues with Judaism and Islam and in common prayer with 
oriental cults. Climax of this development was the day of prayer of all reli- 
gions in 1986 in Assisi, in which the then Russian Metropolitan Filaret of 
Kiev participated. 

In the history of ecumenism the influence of Roman Catholic ecclesiology 
has steadily become predominant. It has also contaminated the 'latinophrone' 
Patriarch of Constantinople, Bartholomew. He is behaving more and more 
like an Eastern Pope, meddling in the Russian ecclesiastical sphere of influ- 
ence in Ukraine and Estonia. The ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople 
appears to be the precursor of the Antichrist. Unfortunately more and more 
national Orthodox Churches conclude ecumenical agreements with Rome, 
like the Balamand agreement from 1993 and the theological agreement 
with the Monophysites in Chambésy. The theological dialogue of the Mixed 
Orthodox—Jewish Commission during the years 1991-1995 in Athens, in which 
Metropolitan Kirill has participated, is considered downright blasphemous. 
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Equally scandalous was the famous address of Patriarch Aleksii II to Jewish 
rabbis in New York on 20 November 1991. 

All this is categorically condemned by the authors of the brochure with ref- 
erence to the Apostolic Rules, giving faithful the right to depose bishops who 
negotiate and pray with heretics. The rest of the brochure describes the con- 
tinuing apostasy of the Catholic Church since its schism, culminating in the 
Second Vatican Council which is a total rupture with Christian tradition. This 
is illustrated with pictures of Pope John Paul II with non-Christian religious 
leaders in Assisi, and swinging youth at his visit to Paris, and a photograph of 
the Pope allegedly making the Masonic sign. The last is a deliberate misinter- 
pretation, because the Pope is only staring with hands around his eyes. Further 
pages are devoted to ‘the betrayal of Orthodoxy’ to Rome by the three latest 
Patriarchs of Constantinople, Athenagoras, Demetrios, and Bartholomew. 

Then it is demonstrated how Catholic influence has spread into Holy Russia 
by Masonic and Jesuit intrigues. Metropolitan Nikodim of Leningrad was 
the clearest evidence of this influence. The forecast by an Orthodox woman 
that ‘he will die like a dog at the feet of the Pope’ has become true. Then all 
the living members of the Russian clergy who are ecumenically minded or 
филокатолик [catholicophile] are enumerated: the Metropolitans Kirill of 
Smolensk, Vladimir of St Petersburg, and Filaret of Minsk, the Archbishops 
Khrizostom and Mikhail, the priests Aleksandr Borisov, Georgii Chistyakov, 
Ioann Sviridov, Innokentii Pavlov, Georgii Kochetkov, Vitalii Borovoi, Gleb 
Yakunin, Archimandrite Zenon and Hegumen Ioann Ekonomtsev, and also 
Patriarch Aleksii II in his former function as co-chairman of the Council of 
European Churches. One could conclude from this detailed list that there is a 
strong ecumenical tendency in the Roc. The brochure does indeed do so, but 
evaluates this fact in a negative way. The list shows that ecumenism in Russia is 
not a matter of some isolated individuals but a ‘well-organized struggle against 
Orthodoxy' which, from the historical perspective of the authors of the bro- 
chure, forms one uninterrupted line from the fourth century monophysite her- 
esy up to the World Council of Churches and the Croatian papist genocide of 
the Orthodox Serbs in the 1990s. 

The brochure ends with the 1989 call of Patriarch Diodoros of Jerusalem 
to cut off all theological dialogues with heterodoxy, because 'our Orthodox 
Church possesses the full truth'; with a quotation from the letter of Patriarch 
Aleksii I in 1948 in which he declined membership of the World Council of 
Churches, and finally, with a reference to the opposition of the Athos monks 
against the ecumenical moves of their Patriarch under the slogan: OPOOAOEIA 
H GANATOX [Orthodoxy or Death]. 
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All the attacks on ecumenism and accusations against the Catholic 
Church and the World Council of Churches of the brochure are extensively 
elaborated in the book Why an Orthodox Christian Cannot Be an Ecumenist 
(30,000 copies).? This was one of the first anti-ecumenical publications that 
appeared in post-Soviet Russia. Its three hundred pages are an uncompromis- 
ing polemic against all forms of ecumenism, which is seen as a Masonic con- 
spiracy against Orthodoxy. The Orthodox Church is the ‘only true ecumenical’ 
Church, which has nothing to do with the false ecumenism of Geneva and 
Rome. Analyzing declarations and documents of ecumenical commissions and 
assemblies the two Bulgarian authors, both of them monks, demonstrate that 
striving towards unity with other churches will result in a total distortion of the 
dogmatic, liturgical, and pastoral essence of the Church of Christ. Therefore 
the authors urge the Moscow Patriarch to follow the example of the Mother 
Church of Jerusalem and to break off all contacts with the ecumenical move- 
ment. They themselves are prepared 'to die a thousand times’ for their faith. 


Militant Anti-Catholicism 


Besides systematic attacks on the ecumenical movement in books and bro- 
chures, the anti-ecumenical mood is also fed by publications about the 
non-Orthodox Churches in Russia and their influence on Orthodoxy. The book 
by the former Metropolitan Ioann of St Petersburg (1 1995), which appeared 
in 1994 and was reprinted in 2001, is worth mentioning. Its title was Orthodox 
Church, Catholicism, Protestantism, Contemporary Heresies and Sects in Russia, 
in which 'Orthodox Church' was printed in a different typography from the 
rest.^ In this way, the status of Catholicism and Protestantism is very subtly 
equated with the rest. The 2001 reprint has only the title Contemporary Heresies 


3 Архимандрит Серафим, Алексиев, архимандрит Сергий, Язаджиев, Почему 
православному христианину нельзя быть экуменистом [Archimandrite Serafim, 
Aleksiev, Sergii, Archimandrite Yazadzhiev, Why an Orthodox Christian Cannot Be ап 
Ecumenist] (St Petersburg, 1992). Translated from Bulgarian. The monastery in St Petersburg 
that published the book belongs to the jurisdiction of the Russian Orthodox Church Abroad, 
which is categorically against any ecumenical contact. 

4 Митрополит С.-Петербургский и Ладожский Иоанн (ред.), Православная Церковь, 
католицизм, протестантизм, современные ереси и секты в России [Metropolitan 
Ioann of St Petersburg and Ladoga (ed.), Orthodox Church, Catholicism, Protestantism, 
Contemporary Heresies and Sects in Russia] (St Petersburg, 1994; Second edition: 
Современные ереси и секты на Руси [Contemporary Heresies and Sects in Rus'] (Zhitomir, 
2001). The difference between the two editions, besides the place of publication and the 
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and Sects in Rus; but has a photograph of Pope John Paul in the background. 
The suggestion is clear. 

In the negative description of Catholicism, which was to be expected, 
Orthodoxy has one correct [as the others appeared to be incorrect, K.T.] critical 
remark, although it is largely outdated: the typical Catholic cult of the separate 
Sacred Heart of Jesus is an expression of 'pseudo-spirituality, sentimentality, 
exaltation and psychological самонакачка [boosting] and is counter to the 
old Christian ban on 'imaginative representations' of Christ. 

The booklet Papacy and its Struggle against Orthodoxy (100,000 copies) is 
another contribution to anti-ecumenical propaganda.? It is a summary of all 
the historical prejudices against Papism, Uniatism, Jesuitism, and Judaism. 
The brochure Protests of the Orthodox World against the Visit of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople to the Pope of Rome in December 1987, published in 1992, is a fron- 
tal attack on contacts with the Roman Catholic Church.$ It is a translation of a 
French brochure containing reactions against the contacts between Patriarch 
Demetrios and Pope John Paul II and calling (again!) on Patriarch Bartholomew 
to end the Orthodox-Catholic dialogue. There is absolutely no sympathy for the 
historical dimensions of these contacts after a thousand-year schism, nor for 
the removal of mutual anathema by Paul VI and Patriarch Athenagoras. Russia's 
recent history, the downfall of communism and the simultaneous rediscovery 
of the relics of the saint Patriarch Tikhon, are seen as a divine sign of the invin- 
cibility of Russian Orthodoxy. The religious modernism that the Patriarchs of 
Constantinople wish to impose on Orthodoxy since Patriarch Meletios' ecu- 
menicalletter of 1920 is only opposed by the Orthodox in Serbia, Jerusalem and, 
above all, by the Athos monks. Christian unity is no more than the continu- 
ation of the papal crusade against Orthodoxy, as can be seen in Ukraine and 
Yugoslavia. The Russian Orthodox people must now reject the 'reformation of 
Orthodoxy' being prepared in Rome, Geneva and Constantinople, as it did dur- 
ing the Orthodox-Catholic Union in 1439, when the common people ousted the 
Moscow Metropolitan Isidor, who had signed up to the union. 


number of printed copies (30,000 and 5,000) is the name for Russia: in the second edition it 
is the old Slavonic name Rus' which has the association of holy Rus'. 

5 С. Носов, cocr., Папство и его борьба c Православием [S. Nosov (ed.), Papacy and its 
Struggle against Orthodoxy] (Moscow, 1993). 

6 Протесты православного мира на визит патриарха константинопольского к nane 
римскому в декабре 1987 [Protests of the Orthodox World against the Visit of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople to the Pope of Rome in December 1987] (n.p., 1992). 
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An extreme example in this category of religious obscurantist literature 
is the New Orthodox Anti-Catholic Catechism." It is published by a Moscow 
monastery with the blessing of the bishop of Murmansk. In the book 
Catholicism is called 'an antichristian, neopagan religion, which venerates the 
pope and self invented idols [...] which rejects the Trinity and acknowledges 
the gods of Judaism and Islam [...] which accepts the neo-Hindu concept of 
universal religion. When the Roman Catholic bishops in Russia asked ques- 
tions about the book to the Department of External Church Relations of the 
Moscow Patriarchate, its spokesman Vsevolod Chaplin said that ‘the book con- 
tains the private opinion of the authors and this does not always correspond 
with the official point of view of the Russian Orthodox Church’. And further: 
‘This kind of publications should not become reason for polemics between our 
Churches’ A rather formalistic answer where one would expect an unambigu- 
ous condemnation. However, it was important that the spokesman used the 
words ‘our Churches’. 


Non-Fundamentalist Anti-Ecumenism 


Although the leadership of the Roc does not prohibit the sale of the funda- 
mentalist anti-ecumenical literature in its buildings and shops, nor distances 
itself explicitly from the ideas expressed in it, we may assume that the Holy 
Synod does not agree with them. This is not the case with the ideas about 
ecumenism expressed by the well-known Orthodox polemicist Archdeacon 
Andrei Kuraev, lecturer in theology at the Patriarchate’s St Tikhon Orthodox 
Theological Institute (now University) and prolific publicist in the Russian 
media. His opinions are also to be found in official church periodicals. 

The issue of ecumenism is dealt with by Kuraev extensively in The Challenge 
of Ecumenism from 1998/2003.? The introduction of the book sets the tone by 
connecting ecumenism with religious indifferentism and syncretism. That 
explains the role of Judaism, Oriental cults, and occultism in Christianity. 


7 В. Васильев, сост., Новый православный противокатолический катехизис [V. Vasil'ev 
(ed.), New Orthodox Anti-Catholic Catechism] (Moscow, 2003), at http://anti-papism.narod 
‚ru/katehı/x.htm. This was a private, vehemently anti-Catholic website, established after the 
visit of John Paul II to Ukraine in 2001. 

8 http://ipp.irk.ru/index.php?ev=news&sec=0214. 

9 Диакон А. Кураев, Вызов экуменизма [Deacon A. Kuraev, The Challenge of Ecumenism] 
(Moscow, 1998 [2003?]). Series title: ‘Orthodox Apologetics on the threshold of the 21st 
century’. 
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Ecumenism aims at the 'reconciliation of religions' and by this it undermines 
the foundation of Orthodox Christianity, which is the patristic tradition. This 
danger even exists in the Orthodox Church herself, where striving for renewal 
always results in ‘ecumenical flight in the alien‘. 

Departing from this broad concept of ecumenism Kuraev formulates in 
the first chapter ten views on ecumenical activity. In this the entire spectre of 
Russian ideas on ecumenism—ideological and theological ones—is discussed. 
I will summarize them with Kuraev's own words. 

The first one is the creation of a syncretistic world religion, including 
Oriental esoteric ideas. This is to be rejected by all Christians. The second one is 
ecumenism as a way to overcome negative stereotypes of each other. For exam- 
ple, the Orthodox misconception that the infallibility of the Pope means that 
he cannot commit ѕіп.!0 Here Kuraev criticizes the aforementioned brochure 
Papacy and its Struggle against Orthodoxy, calling it a scandal for Orthodoxy. 
After having corrected this misconception of Catholicism, Kuraev switches to 
Hare Krishna and Jehovah's Witnesses. 

The third form of ecumenism is using it as a means for propagating 
Orthodoxy to Western Christians. Well-known ecumenists in this sense were 
Sergii Bulgakov, Georges Florovsky, and John Meyendorff. Ecumenism as 
a form of witness of Orthodoxy to heterodoxy is a strong argument for the 
Russian Orthodox hierarchy to stay in the World Council of Churches. 

The fourth view on ecumenism is also a positive one: the Orthodox Church 
may take over good elements from other Christians. For example, the Russian 
Church has taken over the Christmas tree (!) from Lutheran Germany and 
church bells from Catholic Europe. And even ‘selected theological thoughts’ 
may be borrowed from the West. It is typical for Kuraev's way of thinking 
that he names theologically irrelevant matters as the Christmas tree (origi- 
nally a pagan tradition) and church bells, and does not elaborate the aspect 
of theological thoughts. Also typical is that Kuraev speaks in geographic terms 
(Germany, Europe, the West), which shows that in Russia ecumenism is seen 
more in the East-West paradigm than in purely theological terms. 

More interesting is the fifth view on ecumenism, which Kuraev describes 
with the well-known words of Augustine: 'In essential matters—unity, in 
secondary matters—multiformity, in everything—love’. In this connection 
Kuraev says that the filioque question during history was obscured by many 
non-essential issues, and that liturgical differences have often wrongly become 


10 This misunderstanding is caused by the incorrect Russian translation of infallibilitas as 
непогрешимость [not able to commit sin] instead of безошибочность [being without 
errors]. 
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matters of principle. ‘The Gospel is more important than the Typikon and The 
Book of Rules’, Kuraev rightly concludes. 

The sixth and seventh forms of ecumenism are merely practical ones: coop- 
eration with other Christians and other religions in solving social problems 
in the world such as poverty and illiteracy. And helping people in your 
own environment. 

The eighth view of ecumenism is the most theological one. Kuraev defends 
this view knowing that it is not generally accepted by Russian Orthodox. 
Ecumenism makes the Orthodox believer understand that Divine grace also 
works outside the boundaries of the Orthodox Church. This does not contradict 
the belief that Orthodoxy possesses the fullness of grace. But the question is 
‘whether Christ accepts only champions’ or ‘Can Catholics also be saved?’ This 
is a rather crude way of formulating the issue, but Kuraev then explains that 
the mystic reality of the Church does not coincide with ‘our reality’. Orthodox 
are just called and invited’ by God and may not behave like the workers of 
the first hour, saying that they have worked more than the others and have 
a right to more payment. Orthodox believers, including priests, often do not 
know their own theology and therefore cannot judge at all on the boundaries 
of the Church. The theological conviction that outside the Church there is no 
salvation does not mean that immediately outside the canonical jurisdiction 
of the Orthodox Church ‘begins a desert without grace’. That is why Kuraev 
answers positively the question whether Catholics can be saved; however, they 
are saved ‘not in the capacity of being Roman Catholics but in the capacity 
of being Christians, so notwithstanding their being Catholic’. After all, Kuraev 
writes quoting Florovsky, ‘Catholicism is not only papacy’. 

In this context Kuraev warns his fellow Orthodox believers to avoid on the one 
hand ecclesiological exclusivism and on the other hand inclusivism. By eccle- 
siological inclusivism he means a theological putting into perspective of the 
Orthodox Church to a particular model of church that only supplements other 
churches. In the Orthodox Church the Divine Grace is present in all its fullness 
but this does not mean that there is not a degree of churchness in Catholicism 
and Protestantism. Kuraev illustrates this by two rather unequal quotations. One 
from 1 Cor. 12:3: ‘Nobody can call Jesus the Lord unless through the Holy Spirit, 
and the other from the eighteenth-century Russian saint Feofan the Recluser: 
"The Catholic and Protestant communities are contrary to sects still living organ- 
isms that are affected by diseases’. In other words, they are sick Christians. 

Kuraev leaves the question ‘whether the inter-confessional boundaries 
reach until heaven' principally open and leaves the practical solution to the 
local priest who can deny a person the Eucharist. He concludes with the state- 
ment that ‘after all, we all live partly within and partly outside the Church’. 
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After this somehow positive evaluation of ecumenism, the author arrives at 
his ninth concept of ecumenism which he considers to be totally condemnable 
for Orthodoxy. This is the idea that judging from the soteriological perspective 
the differences in rites and theological formulations between Orthodoxy and 
heterodoxy are not of decisive importance. Or that the visible distinctions 
between the Christian confessions lose their relevance in the ‘one invisible 
Church' which encompasses all Christians. Kuraev brings forward several 
arguments against this popular ecumenical thesis. The first one is taken from 
culturological science: external forms reflect an inner essence and cannot be 
totally separated from the essence. It means that heretical external forms of 
heterodoxy inevitably have influence on the faith and moral itself. 

The second argument is theological: the recognition of the validity of the 
sacraments in the Catholic Church does not imply that they have the same 
complete redemptive effect as in Orthodoxy. Otherwise 'one is not allowed to 
try to convert people from one church into the other for the sake of their sal- 
vation’. With this conclusion Kuraev arrives at a paradoxical or even contra- 
dictory position, because this is a statement from the Balamand Declaration. 
With this statement the Roman Catholic Church rejected—on instigation of 
the Orthodox Church—her uniatist striving among Orthodox and so it was a 
Catholic recognition of the Orthodox Church as sister Church. Well then, what 
was an important theological demand of the Orthodox Church to the Catholic 
Church (no proselytizing) Kuraev does not accept with regard to the Orthodox 
relation with the Catholic Church, because that would imply that both 
Churches are equal. In passing by Kuraev criticizes 'the Moscow ecumenists' 
of the Department of External Church Relations who have defended the 
Balamand Declaration. 

In this connection it is worth mentioning that the Moscow Patriarchate 
never uses the term "sister Church"—which Vaticanum II has introduced to 
designate its new attitude towards the Orthodox Churches—with regard to 
the Roman Catholic Church, but regularly reproaches Rome for not behaving 
towards the Russian Church as a sister Church. 

Kuraev elaborates the issue of the inequality of the two churches by 
defending the right of the Orthodox to convert Catholics. He quotes the 
nineteenth-century Metropolitan Filaret Drozdov who, although having an 
open-minded attitude towards other Christian confessions, adhered to this 
right. Furthermore Kuraev points out that there is no 'division' of the one, 
apostolic Church into an Eastern and a Western part but a 'separation' of the 
Western part from the one Church. Even the geographical situation testifies 
to the superiority of the Eastern Church above the Western one, because ‘like 
the sun' faith came up in the East and went down in the West. Kuraev criticises 
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Orthodox laxness in conversion activity, which he blames on the fact that 
Orthodox fail in self-consciousness and are too much dependent on public 
opinion in the West. And they are being misled by the slogan that 'one should 
speak about what unites and not about what divides’. This reproach of mini- 
mizing dogmatic and spiritual differences is applied to liberal theologians in 
Orthodoxy and Catholicism alike. 


Ecumenism and Syncretism 


Kuraev dedicates an entire chapter to his tenth and last concept of ecumen- 
ism. It is the most radical and massively spread form' of ecumenism, namely 
syncretism and eclecticism of all kinds of religiosity. By this extension of the 
concept to syncretism (which, by the way, Kuraev had already done earlier) the 
author actually discredits the whole idea of ecumenism. 

According to this tenth definition ecumenism is a phenomenon related to 
the contemporary general hunger for religion, for belief ‘in something’, a belief 
the object of which is not a personal God, but cosmic energy, nature, noó- 
sphere, or whatever. Within this ecumenical perspective all religious beliefs— 
from monotheism up to occultism—are considered to be of equal value. The 
choice for a belief is a matter of personal preference and of right on individual 
opinion. This attitude towards religion is a result of the modern concept of 
‘pluralism’ and ‘ideology of human rights, which deny to the Gospel its unique 
place in history. Therefore religious dialogue does not mean affirmation of the 
Gospel but its adaptation to local cultures. 

Kuraev does not reject the religious dialogue, but only the idea of equality 
of confessions and religions, and the 'ecumenical tolerance' preached by soft 
theologians who hide their own tradition. But dialogues are only interesting 
between Churches that are different from each other. Dialogues are valuable 
for Churches to get to know their own identity better, and exactly because of 
her own identity the Russian Church is an interesting partner for dialogues. 
The specific identity of the Russian Church lies not only in its religious charac- 
ter but also in its national-cultural role. 

Now Kuraev has made a link between Russian identity and Orthodoxy. He 
denies that the defence of the identity and autonomy of Orthodoxy is based 
on an anti-European attitude. Russia has the right of a 'spiritually indepen- 
dent position' within a common Christian Europe, in the same way as Anglican 
England or self-isolating Switzerland. Kuraev does not want to construct an 
‘iron curtain’ around Orthodox Russia, but he thinks that Russia needs a 'vol- 
untary quarantine' against secularized Western Christianity. This is not to say 
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that there is no secularization in Russia itself or even in the Orthodox Church, 
but the point is that precisely the secularly educated believers, Orthodox as 
well as Catholics, are in favour of ecumenism. 

With these remarks of Kuraev we have come at an important aspect of 
the Russian attitude toward ecumenism, not a theological but an ideologi- 
cal aspect: the connection between Russian nation and Orthodoxy, between 
ecclesiology and national identity. From this perspective a supranational 
church structure threatens national identity and local church tradition. In 
the Russian historic view of the Church as the bearer of national identity 
(and in the Greek, Serb and Bulgarian experience of the Church as saver of 
the nation and culture during foreign occupation), ecumenism endangers the 
organic unity between faith and nation. Ecumenism is something "foreign", 
Catholicism and Protestantism are “Western”, and Orthodoxy is the spiritual 
completion of Russian nationhood. Ecumenism threatens Russia's national 
spirit as much as does modern globalism. In this respect ecumenism is some- 
times perceived as part of a Western globalist conspiracy against Russia and 
other Orthodox nations. 

The summary of the first ninety pages of The Challenge of Ecumenism may 
have sufficiently made clear its kind of argumentation with regard to ecumen- 
ism. The disappointing aspect of Andrei Kuraev's polemics is not the critique 
of ecumenism as such, but the manner in which this is given. It is not a schol- 
arly way of arguing, of balancing criticism and self-criticism. 

The style is suggestive and misleading by syntactic combination of unequal 
matters: ‘Catholics and Hara Krishnaites’, ‘atheists, Protestants, and occult- 
ists’, ‘Catholics or Buddhists’. No fundamental distinction is made between 
inter-Christian and inter-religious dialogue: Kuraev continuously leaps from 
inter-church to inter-religious relations, and sometimes to non-theistic 
world-views like theosophy and occultism, designating all together as ‘theo- 
sophical mass’. Especially misleading is the link made by Kuraev between ecu- 
menism and syncretism. He does this consciously from the beginning of his 
book, where he states (pp. 4-5): ‘Common people do not distinguish ecumen- 
ism and syncretism [...] and therefore in this book I don't make a distinction 
between ecumenism and syncretism either’. Is it not the intellectual task of a 
theologian to correct popular prejudices instead of reinforcing them? 

The arguments themselves are often based on an outdated scholastic way 
of theologizing: how much grace is present where? Here Kuraev works with 
a bookkeeping concept of Divine grace which stems from scholasticism. 
Moreover, the differences between Orthodox and Catholics that are mentioned 
are often irrelevant from an ecumenical point of view. Equally beside the point 
is the presentation of ecumenism as opportunistically borrowing from each 
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other that which makes one's own faith more convenient. For example, the 
possibility of divorce in the Orthodox Church attracts Catholics, and the pos- 
sibility of being seated during the liturgy is attractive to Orthodox. 

The theological sources the author used are very selective. Theologians and 
saints who are cited in support of the author's anti-ecumenism stem from 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, like Feofan the Recluser, Tikhon 
of Zadonsk, Ignatii Bryanchaninov, Filaret Drozdov, Ioann of Kronstadt, and 
V. Bolotov. They lived in times when the topic of ecumenism did not yet exist. 
When twentieth-century Orthodox pioneers of ecumenism like Georges 
Florovsky and Sergii Bulgakov are mentioned, they are not quoted to push 
the case of ecumenism but to warn the reader against a 'vulgarly ecumeni- 
cal interpretation' of their work. Equally incomplete are the references to 
modern Orthodox theologians like John Meyendorff, Alexander Schmemann, 
and Anthony Bloom. The only twentieth-century Catholic authors quoted are 
G.K. Chesterton, Hans Urs von Balthasar, and Henry de Lubac, each time in 
order to warn against syncretism. Not one of the hundreds of books on the 
issue that have been published over the last decades has been discussed. 
Judging from the selective sources it may be concluded that Kuraev does 
not know modern theological writings on the theme. He can not entirely be 
blamed for that, because of the unavailability of twentieth-century theologi- 
cal literature in (Soviet) Russia, but this fact should have made the author 
less pretentious. 

Finally, the book presents ecumenism often as a caricature. Proponents 
of ecumenism are not approached as honest Christians. They are sneeringly 
designated as ‘so-called ecumenists ‘the Moscow ecumenists’, ‘our plural- 
ists, ‘Catholicophiles’; pleas in favour of ecumenism are qualified as ‘propa- 
ganda’ and ‘flight into ecumenism’. The word ‘challenge’ in the title of the 
book appears—otherwise than expected—not to be used in its neutral lexical 
meaning, a challenge which has to be met with in a constructive and not in a 
defensive way. The aim of the book is not to stimulate readers to work on bet- 
ter relations between Christians nor to inform them objectively about other 
Churches nor yet to look critically at one's own history. 


Concluding Remark 


From the analysis of Kuraev's book and the other publications mentioned in 
this article it is clear that a negative attitude toward inter-Christian rapproche- 
ment is the dominating mood in Russia. A positive attitude toward ecumenism 
is, however, expressed by individual priests and three private religious insti- 
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tutions: the St Filaret Higher Orthodox Christian School and the St Andrew 
Biblical Theological Institute, both in Moscow, and the Institute for Missiology 
and Ecumenism in St Petersburg. The Biblical Theological Institute has emerged 
from the ecumenical initiatives of Fr Aleksandr Men) and publishes in a very 
limited edition the only ecumenical journal in Russia, Страницы [Pages], 
containing translated articles of Protestant and Catholic authors. The Filaret 
Institute periodically organizes academic conferences between Orthodox and 
Catholics. The St Petersburg institute through its director, the Orthodox priest 
Vladimir Fyodorov, has good relations with the Petersburg Orthodox and 
Catholic churches, but its practical work in inter-confessional relations is lim- 
ited to the region. 

So there are other voices in the ROC with regard to ecumenism, voices where 


» u 


words such as “mutual understanding" "reconciliation" “longing for unity" and 
» u » u 


, “apostasy”, 
The future of ecumenism in Russia is not bright, but there may be a future. 


“sister churches” occur instead of “heresy treason” and “struggle”. 
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A Dialogue of Paradoxes: Orthodox—Old 
Catholic Dialogue 


Peter-Ben Smit 


Introduction* 


One of the longest-standing ecumenical dialogues is the one between the 
Orthodox Churches and the Old Catholic Churches of the Union of Utrecht. 
The latter is a communion of autonomous catholic Churches,! one of which 
is the Old Catholic Church of the Netherlands. In this dialogue, the ROC has 
played a significant, sometimes even leading, role.? Whilst long-standing, the 
dialogue has developed in a paradoxical way as well, leading to highs and lows 
at unexpected times when viewing them against the background of the his- 
tory of nineteenth- and twentieth-century Eastern Orthodoxy, notably of the 
ROC. Outlining these developments both draws attention to the course of 


Iam grateful to Mr. Philip Whittaker, Haarlem, for correcting the English of this paper. 

1 For a recent historical study of the development of this communion, see: P.-B. Smit, Old 
Catholic and Philippine Independent Ecclesiologies in History. The Catholic Church in Every 
Place (Leiden, 2011), see also the shorter presentations by J. Visser, ‘The Old Catholic 
Churches of the Union of Utrecht’, International Journal for the Study of the Christian Church 
3 (2003), pp. 68-84, and U. von Arx, ‘The Old Catholic Churches of the Union of Utrecht, 
in The Christian Church. An Introduction to the Major Traditions, ed. P. Avis (London, 
2002), pp. 157-185. The statute of the central organ of this communion, the International 
Bishops’ Conference, has been published as Statut der Internationalen Altkatholischen 
Bischofskonferenz (IBK). Offizielle Ausgabe in fiinf Sprachen, ed. U. von Arx, M. Weyermann 
(Bern, 2001). H. Aldenhoven, ‘Das ekklesiologische Selbstverständnis der Altkatholischen 
Kirchen) Österreichisches Archiv für Kirchenrecht 31 (1980), pp. 401-430, is a widely received 
statement of Old Catholic ecclesiological identity. A (somewhat dated) standard work is: 
U. Küry, Die Altkatholische Kirche. Ihre Geschichte, ihre Lehre, ihr Anliegen (Stuttgart, 1982); see 
also J.F. von Schulte, Der Altkatholicismus: Geschichte seiner Entwicklung, inneren Gestaltung 
und rechtlichen Stellung in Deutschland (Giessen, 1887; repr. Aalen, 1965). 

2 Onthese churches and their provenances, see e.g. Smit, Ecclesiologies, pp. 50-75 and 183-199. 

3 Fora sketch of its history, see U. von Arx, Kurze Einführung in die Geschichte des orthodox- 

altkatholischen Dialogs’, in Koinonia auf altkirchlicher Basis. Deutsche Gesamtausgabe der 

gemeinsamen Texte des orthodox-altkatholischen Dialogs 1975-1987 mit franzósischer und eng- 
lischer Übersetzung, ed. U.von Arx (Вегп,1989), pp.11-26, as well as H. Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft. 

Die anglikanisch-altkatholisch-orthodoxen Beziehungen von 1870 bis 1990 und ihre ókumenische 

Relevanz, I-II (Frankfurt, 1993-1994), esp. vol. 2. 
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nineteenth-, twentieth-, and twenty-first-century ecumenism and to some of 
its achievements. At the same time, it also points to some of the intricacies 
of the development of Eastern Orthodoxy and calls into question some of the 
ruling assumptions with regard to the development of Orthodox, specifically 
Russian Orthodox theology and church policy, not the least in ecumenicis in 
the context of the ongoing development of the ecumenical movement.* For 
the purposes of the present paper only Orthodox—Old Catholic dialogue in 
its international forms will be considered. It should be noted, however, that 
at least from an Old Catholic perspective, ecumenical dialogue with the 
Orthodox was always part of an ecumenical triangle, together with dialogue 
with the Anglicans.5 


Paradoxical Beginnings: Ecumenism Resulting from a Schism 


Old Catholic—Orthodox contacts have a longer history, reaching back to the 
second half of the nineteenth century They arose mainly following the Old 
Catholic protest movement against the dogmatic definition of universal juris- 
diction and infallibility at the first Vatican Council in 1870.7 Especially in the 
course of the first Old Catholic Conferences and the Bonn Reunion Conferences 
(1874/1875) as they were initiated by Ignaz von Döllinger, a trilateral ecumen- 
ism developed among Orthodox, Anglicans, and Old Catholics. The ecumeni- 
cal exchanges took place through commissions appointed for Orthodox—Old 
Catholic and Anglican—Old Catholic dialogue, in which context a number of 
Russian theologians, especially those associated with the Society of Friends of 
Spiritual Enlightenment, such as Yanyshev and Kireev, played a very prominent 
role. This period of rapprochement and dialogue can be seen to run from 1871 
until 1888/9, that is, from the first Old Catholics’ Conference (Munich 1871), in 
which also Orthodox and Anglicans participated, until the establishment of the 
Old Catholic Union of Utrecht through the creation of the International Bishops' 


4 See e.g. the discussion and controversy around the Orthodox participation in the wcc, for 
example the 2002 Final Report of the Special Commission on Orthodox Participation in the 
WCC (Geneva, 2002). 

5 Hencethe program of the historical study provided by Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft. 

6 See eg. the overview provided by Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft I, and Smit, Ecclesiologies, 
рр. 222-226. 

7 See for the most significant developments e.g. A. Berlis, Frauen im Prozeß der Kirchwerdung. 
Eine historisch-theologische Studie zur Anfangsphase des deutschen Alt-Katholizismus (1850— 
1890) (Frankfurt a/M., 1998), pp. 86-232. 
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Conference. This body, an Episcopal synod, united the Old Catholic Churches 
that had come into existence following the First Vatican Council with the Old 
Catholic Church of the Netherlands that has a history of its own and—until the 
early 1920s—took a very hesitant stance vis-à-vis Eastern Orthodoxy (not the 
least because of the commitments it made at the Synod of Utrecht of 1763). 


(Russian) Orthodox— Old Catholic Dialogue 1889-1914/9 


A second phase of Old Catholic—Orthodox dialogue took place from the estab- 
lishment of the Union of Utrecht until the outbreak of the First World War. 
This dialogue is characterized by the fact that it was a predominantly Russian 
Orthodox—Old Catholic undertaking.? This is already indicated by the fact that 
it was carried out by two commissions, the St Petersburg Commission and its 
counterpart, the Old Catholic Rotterdam Commission.? The two commissions 
carried out their dialogue by correspondence from 1894 until 1914, the First 
World War and the change of regime in Russia putting an end to this dialogue 
which had not achieved any formal results, though certainly a better understand- 
ing, and which was also furthered by exchanges in the context of subsequent 
International Old Catholics’ Congresses and the journal Revue internationale 
de Théologie (from 1911 onwards: Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift). It is of 
some significance to note that in this period, the Roc took the lead in ecumeni- 
cal affairs, largely because many other autocephalous churches, including the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate, had much less freedom of movement. 


Orthodox—Old Catholic Dialogue 1920-1960 


Following the establishment of new religious and political constellations in 
Eastern Europe and beyond, notably with the altered situation of the ROC 
and the emergence of the Republic of Turkey (1923), a new phase began for 


8 Though it should be noted that Old Catholic—Orthodox contacts were much broader 
than this, see e.g. on contacts with the Serbian Orthodox Church: U. von Arx, ‘Bischof 
Nikolaj Velimirovic (1880-1956) und seine Berner Zeit im Rahmen der christkatholisch— 
serbisch-orthodoxen Beziehungen; Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 95 (2005), pp. 1-33. 

9 See Smit, Ecclesiologies, p. 195, and the literature referred to there. See for additional docu- 
mentation also: U. Küry, 'Die letzte Antwort der orthodoxen Petersburger Kommission an die 
altkatholische Rotterdamer Kommission), Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 58 (1968), pp. 
29-47; Н. Rein, Das zweite Gutachten der Petersburger Kommission von 1897, Orthodoxes 
Forum 8 (1994), pp. 49-61. 
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Orthodox—Old Catholic contacts as well.!° On the Orthodox side, the focus 
was now on the Ecumenical Patriarchate. As soon as contacts had been estab- 
lished again, in 1931, about four months after the Anglican—Old Catholic Bonn 
Agreement had been drafted," a meeting of representatives of nine Orthodox 
Churches (not including the Roc)! and of the Old Catholic Churches of the 
Union of Utrecht took place. After only two (!) days of talks, both parties rec- 
ognized that there was enough common ground in matters of faith and order 
to establish ecclesial communion.! Even though these talks took place dur- 
ing what may be termed an ecumenical spring, the results were not received 
positively on the Orthodox side, presumably for formal reasons: a projected 
pro-synod that should have taken formal action never met, and because of 
the earlier Old Catholic—Anglican agreement, which was considered prob- 
lematic by many Orthodox theologians because of its comprehensiveness.!+ 
This development caused profound disappointment among many Old 
Catholic theologians.!* 


Old Catholic—Orthodox Dialogue: 1961-1987 


A new phase in Orthodox—Old Catholic contacts came only after the Second 
World War and the emergence of the Iron Curtain in Europe, when, follow- 
ing preparatory contacts, the first Pan-Orthodox conference (Rhodes, 1961), 
addressed directly by the Old Catholics’ bishops’ conference,!® committed 
all participating Orthodox churches, including the Russian church, to further 


10 See Нот this period: Eduard Herzog, ‘Wiederbeginn der Unionsverhandlungen mit der 
orientalischen Kirche’, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 10 (1920), pp. 225-228. 

11 On the establishment of the Bonn agreement, see e.g. Rein, Kirchengemeinschaft, I, pp. 
106-262; on its reception, see K.-H. Neuhoff, Building on the Bonn Agreement (Sliedrecht/ 
Amersfoort, 2010). 

12 But including the churches and patriarchates of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, 
Jerusalem, Serbia, Romania, Cyprus, Greece, and Poland (see Von Arx, ‘Einführung, р. 15). 

13 See Von Arx, Einführung, p. 15, and A. Küry, Bericht über die Verhandlungen der alt- 
katholischen und der orthodoxen Kommission in Bonn am 27. und 28. Oktober 1931), 
Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 22 (1932), pp. 18-27. 

14 The Orthodox chair of the commission that met in 1931, Metropolitan Germanos (Stri- 
nopoulos) of Thyateira, already published his reservations regarding this point in Ortho- 
doxia 7 (1932), pp. 82-88 and 117-121. 

15 So e.g. Von Arx, "Einführung, р. 16. 

16 Internationale Altkatholische Bischofskonferenz, ‘Botschaft der altkatholischen 
Bischofskonferenz an die erste panorthodoxe Konferenz auf Rhodos 1961, in Küry (ed.), 
Altkatholische Kirche, pp. 485-486. 
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relations with the Old Catholic Churches in the spirit of the earlier theologi- 
cal exchanges and also with an eye to union with the Orthodox Church.” Also 
the Old Catholic Churches made moves, by for example removing the “fil- 
ioque" from the creed,!® and clarifying their theological stance in a creedal 
letter, delivered in person by the Archbishop of Utrecht to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople.!? This initial exchange led to the establishment of an offi- 
cial Pan-Orthodox—Old Catholic dialogue that lasted from 1975 to 1987 and 
produced a set of agreed statements covering all aspects of ecclesial faith and 
order deemed necessary for ecclesial (re)union.?? The result of the dialogue 
was, in a way, spectacular, as full agreement in the faith was established by 
the dialogue commission, which was—and still is—a rarity in ecumenical 
dialogue, certainly between Eastern and Western traditions. The dialogue not 
only represented a considerable achievement in ecclesial rapprochement, but 
also rapprochement across the political divide in Europe.?! The fact that dur- 
ing this period two meetings took place in the UssR, in Moscow and Zagorsk 
(now again Sergiev Posad) in 1981 (full commission), and in 1986 in Minsk, 
where the subcommittee met (concerned with drafting of texts based on the 
proposals of individual theologians of each "side"), is of considerable historical 
significance, albeit that these and other ecumenical relations both provided a 
window on the West for the Soviet regime and at the same time a way of gain- 
ing support from Western churches for the Roc in its dire straits. 

The reception of this dialogue may be regarded as a further, current, phase 
of Orthodox—Old Catholic rapprochement. At the same time, it should be 
noted that Old Catholic theology developed itself in this period along lines 


17 Моп Агх, Einführung, р. 16. 

18 See: Internationale Altkatholische Bischofskonferenz, Erklärung der Internationalen Alt- 
katholischen Bischofskonferenz zur Filioque-Frage, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 
61 (1971), pp. 69—70, as well as K. Stalder, ‘Das "Filioque" in den altkatholischen Kirchen, 
die Hauptphasen der theologischen Reflexion und der kirchlichen Stellungnahmen, 
in Geist Gottes—Geist Christi. Okumenische Überlegungen zur Filioque-Kontroverse, ed. 
L. Vischer (Frankfurt, 1981), pp. 89-99. 

19 See: Internationale Altkatholische Bischofskonferenz, ‘Glaubensbrief der Internation- 
alen Altkatholischen Bischofskonferenz, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 61 (1971), 
pp. 65-68. 

20 Published as Koinonia, ed. U. von Arx. 

21 However, it should be noted that the Union of Utrecht was not an exclusively Western 
European affair; Old Catholic Churches in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia were 
well behind the iron curtain. 
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that were compatible with and often inspired by Orthodox theologians, such 
as Zizioulas and Afanas’ev.?? 


Orthodox— Old Catholic Dialogue 1987- 


As just indicated, Orthodox—Old Catholic contacts continued following the 
formal conclusion of the dialogue, as now a period of reception began.?? This 
process had a number of surprising aspects. 

First, the process has been very slow, much to the frustration of those who 
had been involved. On the Old Catholic side, for example, only in 2007 was the 
road paved for a joint statement on the subject by the International Bishops' 
Conference [the 1BC] (when the Synod of the Old Catholic Church of Germany 
had withdrawn its demand that some of the texts be altered). Formal Orthodox 
reception has not yet taken place.?* 

Second, during the subsequent decades, in the context of the dialogue, 
i.e. for the churches involved, a number of things have changed as well. Most 
dramatically, I would say, was the end of the iron curtain and, with that, the 
changed social and political positions of most Orthodox Churches and their 
substantial revival, going hand-in-hand with renewed self-consciousness and 
a re-evaluation of their position in and vis-a-vis the ecumenical movement. 


22 бее M. Ploeger, Celebrating Church. Ecumenical Contributions to a Liturgical Ecclesiol- 
ogy (Tilburg, 2008), pp. 35-69 and pp. 190-233; H. Aldenhoven, ‘Orthodoxes und alt- 
katholisches Kirchenverstandnis’, in тоо Jahre Christkatholisch-theologische Fakultät der 
Universität Bern (Bern, 1974), pp. 41-55. 

23 On and from this period, see e.g. Н. Rein, ‘Der orthodox-altkatholische Dialog ist abge- 
schlossen. Folgerungen und Perspektiven aus altkatholischer Sicht, Orthodoxes Forum 4 
(1990), pp. 151-171; Th. Nikolaou, ‘Der offizielle Orthodox-Altkatholische Dialog, Ortho- 
doxes Forum 4 (1990), pp. 173-184; D. Papandreou, ‘Der orthodox-altkatholische Dialog. 
Ein Modell für die Überwindung der kirchlichen Spaltung zwischen Abendland und Mor- 
genland?, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 78 (1988), pp. 79-89; ‘Die Bedeutung der 
Utrechter Union aus orthodoxer Sicht, Orthodoxes Forum 4 (1990), pp. 139-149; ‘Theolo- 
gischer Konsens und kirchliche Gemeinschaft. Die Einheit zwischen der Orthodoxen und 
der Altkatholischen Kirche’, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 79 (1989), pp. 44-52; and 
U. von Arx, ‘Der orthodox-altkatholische Dialog—Anmerkungen zu einer schwierigen 
Rezeption; Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 87 (1997), pp. 184—216. 

24 бее Юга retrospective that takes into account these developments U. von Arx, ‘Evalua- 
tion of the Orthodox—Old Catholic Dialogue (1975-1987), Reseptio 1 (2009), pp. 76-98. 
A local study concerning the Netherlands is A. Berlis, ‘Zur Rezeption der orthodox/ 
altkatholischen Dialogtexte von 1975-1987 in den Niederlanden; Internationale Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift 94 (2004), pp. 135-139. 
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This led, amongst other things, to a resurgence of the ROC as a major player 
in the ecumenical scene. Simultaneously, in Old Catholic Churches develop- 
ments occurred that also led to a changed situation; notably the ordination 
of women to the threefold apostolic ministry played a role here. The latter 
is often regarded as a main obstacle to the formal reception of the results of 
Orthodox—Old Catholic dialogue. 

Third, however, this picture is much less black-and-white than it seems or 
is often assumed. For example, the Old Catholic decision to go ahead with the 
ordination of women as well as men to the apostolic ministry?? was prepared 
by Anglican—Old Catholic dialogue, taking into account the Roman Catholic 
position (which left little room for dialogue),?® but also by the Old Catholic— 
Orthodox consultation on the subject that took place with the blessing of the 
Ecumenical Patriarch and the Archbishop of Utrecht in 1996. The results of 
this consultation, which, despite their publication in English and German, 
have remained somewhat hidden, came at the time as a surprise to all involved 
(and all observing): the joint consultation reached the unanimous conclusion 
that there were no theological objections against the ordination of women to 
the apostolic ministry?" The reception and discussion of these documents, 


25 Оһ this process, see U. von Arx, ‘Die Debatte über die Frauenordination in den Alt- 
katholischen Kirchen der Utrechter Union’, in Frauenordination, ed. W. Bock, W. Liene- 
mann (Heidelberg, 2000), pp. 157-200, as well as the following documents and docu- 
mentation: U. von Arx, Erklärung zur Frauenordination’, Christkatholisches Kirchenblatt 
100 (1977), pp. 119-120; Internationale Altkatholische Bischofskonferenz, 'Erklárung der 
Internationalen Altkatholischen Bischofskonferenz (IBK) zur Frage der Frauenordina- 
tion’, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 82 (1992), pp. 197-198; U. von Arx, 'Sondersession 
der IBK zum Thema “Die Ordination von Frauen zum Priesteramt" 1.-6. Juli 1991 in Wis- 
likofen/Schweiz, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 82 (1992), pp. 195-196; IBK Sonder- 
session in Wislikofen Juli 1997, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 87 (1997), pp. 225-240. 
For the Dutch Old Catholic Church, see: Oud-Katholieke Kerk van Nederland, Ambt in de 
branding. Herderlijke brief van de bisschoppen van de Oud-Katholieke Kerk van Nederland 
bij het besluit tot het openstellen van het ambt voor vrouwen (Amersfoort, 1999). 

26 Though it should be noted that the ordination of women to the apostolic ministry was 
no hindrance for the initiation, by the Vatican authorities, of what would prove to be a 
fruitful Roman Catholic—Old Catholic dialogue (2003-2009); see Kirche und Kirchenge- 
meinschaft. Bericht der Internationalen Rómisch-Katholisch —Altkatholischen Dialogkom- 
mission (Paderborn, Frankfurt a/M., 2009), of which a second phase has been announced. 
On the historical context: J. Visser, "Zur Vorgeschichte und Entstehung des Berichts der 
Internationalen Rómisch-Katholisch—Altkatholischen Dialogkommission’, Internatio- 
nale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 100 (2010), pp. 6-24. 

27 See for the joint declaration: U. von Arx, A. Kallis, “Gemeinsame Überlegungen" der 
Orthodox-Altkatholischen Konsultation zur Stellung der Frau in der Kirche und zur 
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which would have been of much interest given the role of the Patriarchal Sees 
of Constantinople and Moscow, and the theological directions current in their 
jurisdictions, seems, however, to have remained rather limited. 

Still, despite or because of all this the intensity of Orthodox— Old Catholic 
relations has suffered. From 2005 onwards, a working group instituted by the 
Ecumenical Patriarch and the International Bishops' Conference has been 
meeting to seek ways to further mutual understanding and rapprochement, 
both by addressing two or three theological (and cultural!) issues, such as 
the place of women and same-sex relationships in the church, Old Catholic 
ecumenical ties with Anglicans, Lutherans, and the Philippine Independent 
Church, and by seeking ways for encounter, exposure, and exchange at a 
grassroots level. Sad to say, the noc hardly plays a role in all of this. Still, the 
working group has developed significant initiatives, such as a joint seminar 
for Orthodox and Old Catholic students at the Orthodox Centre in Chambésy 
(Switzerland) and in the Fall of 20n, a study trip for laity and clergy to Crete 
and its Church. 


Concluding Observations: A Dialogue of Paradoxes 


As claimed at the beginning of this paper, the development of Orthodox—Old 
Catholic rapprochement is characterized by a number of paradoxes, some of 
which are indeed primarily Orthodox in character. They are related to highs 
and lows that occurred at unexpected times in the dialogue, especially when 
viewing them against the background of the history of the Roc. 

First, given that major disagreements within one ecclesial body do not 
generally lead to the (conservative) minority's reaching out to churches 
with whom there had not been much contact before, the beginning of Old 
Catholic—Orthodox dialogue in the post-Vatican I Old Catholic movement, 
may well be seen as a first paradox. The Roc took a leading role in these early 
contacts and discussions. 

Second, while the shift in leadership on the Orthodox side from the ROC to 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate following the Second World War may be seen as 
a (logical) consequence of the circumstances of the time—notwithstanding 


Frauenordination als ókumenischem Probem’, in Bild Christi und Geschlecht, ed. U. von 
Arx, A. Kallis (Bern, 1996) - 'Common Considerations of the Orthodox-Old Catholic Con- 
sultation on the Role of Women in the Church and on the Ordination of Women as an 
Ecumenical Issue, Anglican Theological Review 84 (2002), pp. 503-506. The papers pre- 
sented at these consultations are included in the same volumes. 
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the fact that the Ecumenical Patriarchate went through some considerable dif- 
ficulties in the 1920s as well—, a further paradox appears in the Orthodox— 
Old Catholic dialogue that took place in 1931; while the dialogue commissions 
found enough common ground between the two churches to consider eccle- 
sial communion, precisely another successful ecumenical dialogue, between 
Anglicans and Old Catholics—the famous 1931 Bonn Agreement—, was prob- 
ably a major factor in blocking any formal advances between the two churches. 
Third, given the clear East-West setup of Old Catholic—Orthodox dia- 
logue, and also given the fact that its true heyday was in the late 1960s until the 
mid-1980s, some striking, not to say paradoxical, aspects may also be noted. 
To begin with, this phase of intensified dialogue coincided with considerable 
East-West estrangement (the two USSR meetings mentioned, in 1981 in 1986). 
This development, to be sure, goes hand-in-hand with the heyday of the wcc, 
including, for example, the drafting of the Lima-report in 1982. Also, it should 
be remembered that, for the Soviet government, Orthodox involvement in the 
worldwide ecumenical movement provided a *window on the West" as well. 
Simultaneously, for the кос, oftentimes in a less-than-comfortable position 
and in many ways suffering outright repression, involvement in the ecumeni- 
cal movement meant support in its struggle to survive in the Soviet ега.28 
Fourth, a final paradox is the very slow reception of the results of the dia- 
logue by both Old Catholic and Orthodox Churches following the completion 
of the dialogue in 1987. Various factors contributed to the paradoxical reception 
of what may well be regarded as an ecumenical milestone, not the least signifi- 
cant the changed social and political position of Orthodox Churches, including 
the Russian one, in many ways accompanied by a reinvigorated self-conscious- 
ness that shed new light on ecumenical dialogues and involvement, though 
not always in a way that was appreciated—or even understood—by Western 
Churches.?? A surprising development in all of this is the Orthodox— Old 
Catholic consultation on the ordination of women to the apostolic ministry 
that reached the joint conclusion that there were no objections against it. 


28 This is a subject that is still in need of further systematic study. In the Old Catholic— 
Orthodox dialogue, there was some awareness of these dynamics, but the dialogue itself 
was a strictly theological affair in terms of its official orientation. See for some of the 
dynamics mentioned here the brief paper by E. Bryner, Stumbling-Blocks to Ecumenism’, 
Religion, State & Society 26 (1998), pp. 83-88. 

29 In Orthodox criticism of Old Catholicism, the otherwise important rejection of (Roman) 
Catholic proselytism in Orthodox countries does not play a role—given the history of Old 
Catholic evangelism, or lack thereof, this is hardly surprising. 
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"The Language of Fullness and The Language 
of Emptiness’. Dialogue Between the Russian 
Orthodox Church and Buddhism? A Paradox 


Ton Lathouwers 


The first part of this title comes from the famous French orthodox theologian 
Olivier Clément (1921-2009). In the beginning rather critical of Buddhism, 
Clément later became an advocate of Buddhist-Christian dialogue. He sees the 
root of this dialogue in the fact that where Christianity perceives "the ocean of 
light beyond form, emerging from a personal Source,” this Source is, neverthe- 
less, also understood as something “much deeper unknown than known,’ as it 
is in Buddhism. 
Here follow several quotes from Olivier Clément: 


Thus our God must be called up not only by the language of fullness— 
Being as an overwhelming fullness—but also by the language of 
Emptiness (which was intuited by Buddhism and Taoism), in other words, 
by the language of Love. [...] But this God, crucified on all evil of the 
world, precisely because he is God, never stops to overcome death—the 
root of evil—and hell, its empire [...] The Holy Spirit [...] opens up 
the infinite space of freedom here for us [...]. According to the Russian 
religious philosophers since Solov'ev, Florenskii, and Bulgakov [...] the 
cosmic becoming and human history together constitute one gigantic 
process of ‘incarnation’ [...] All eastern experiences of the divine and 
all western experiences of the human, once they open themselves up for 
each other and no longer work against each other, can find a place in the 
‘divino-humanity’. [...] Orthodox hesychasm (from the Greek hesychia, 
the silence and peace of union with God) knows methods that can be 
compared with those of Asia, in order to free oneself of mental idols, to 
purify the intellect of ‘thoughts’ to unify intelligence and the heart, using 
the rhythms of the body. Amazing exchanges will be necessary here.! 


1 O. Clément, ‘Un sens à la vie, Contacts 189 (2000), pp. 54-66, there pp. 62-65: ‘Ainsi notre 
Dieu doit être évoqué non seulement dans le langage du plein—l'Étre comme une écrasante 
plénitude—mais dans le langage du Vide (ce que pressentent le bouddhisme et le taoïsme), 
cest-a-dire dans le langage de l'Amour [...] Mais ce Dieu crucifié sur tout le mal du monde, 
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Ecumenical Patriarch Bartholomew I on Buddhism 


The scope of these words carries with it a special intensity of meaning when 
seen against the background of Clément's book Conversations with Ecumenical 
Patriarch Bartholomew I? There the importance of the dialogue between 
Buddhism and Christianity is analyzed and discussed in depth. It is remark- 
able that the Ecumenical Patriarch, the most important figure of the entire 
Orthodox Church, displays the same openness about the same points named 
by Clément. He understands that westerners who are alienated from their 
own Christian tradition ‘find true serenity in Buddhism. They learn that there 
exist[s] a dharma (to use the Sanskrit word), a path of salvation, a world order; 
one could even call it Wisdom, almost in the Biblical sense of the word. And 
this dharma, not unlike the Decalogue, asks them not to kill, steal, or lie [.. .].? 

Further, the Patriarch speaks positively about the Buddhist practice of 
meditation: 


[This practice] of meditation [...] allows us to discern the process of 
growth and finally to awaken ourselves. To awaken to the unique, inef- 
fable reality [...]. This type of asceticism, which is monastic, is similar to 
our own monastic asceticism. Hesychastic spirituality, ‘the art of arts and 
science of sciences’, also speaks of ignorance and of the passions, which 
begin with pride and avidity, with self-centeredness—philautia—which 
are all born from our hidden anguish when we are faced with the transi- 
tory nature of this world. And the methods to achieve this liberation from 
the ‘passions’ are similar: cleanse the mind of ‘thoughts’, achieve apatheia 


mais justement parce qu'il est Dieu, ne cesse de vaincre la mort—Tracine du mal—et l'enfer, 
son royaume [...] L'Esprit [...] ouvrant l'espace infini de sa liberté [...] Selon les philos- 
ophes religieux russes depuis Soloviev, Florensky et Boulgakov [...] le devenir cosmique 
et l'histoire des hommes constituent comme un gigantesque processus d'incarnation [...] 
Toutes les expériences orientales du divin et toutes les expériences occidentales de l'humain, 
s’ouvrant et cessant de s'opposer, pourraient trouver place dans la *divino-humanité" [...] 
Lhesychasme orthodoxe (du grec hésychia, silence et paix de l'union avec Dieu) connait des 
méthodes semblables à celles de l'Asie pour se libérer des idoles mentales, nettoyer l'intellect 
des "pensées", unir l'intelligence et le coeur, utiliser les rythmes du corps. De prodigieux 
échanges ici, seront nécessaires. I thank Mrs. Annette Runge for this reference. 

2 O.Clément, Conversations With Ecumenical Patriarch Bartholomew I (Crestwood, NY, 1997); 
see also Ecumenical Patriarch Bartholomew, ‘Greeting’, Conference on Interreligious Dialogue, 
Orthodoxia 5/1 (January-March 1998), pp. 103-107. 

3 Clément, Conversations, p. 218. 
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(passionlessness) and ‘wakefulness’. This last word is as important in 
hesychasm as it is in Buddhism, because the word buddha means ‘awake’. 
Indeed, the great witnesses of hesychasm are called the 'neptic' Fathers, 
an adjective derived from the Greek nepsis, meaning wakefulness!* 


The Patriarch speaks here also about Nirvana and what is said about it in the 
older Buddhist texts: that ‘this world is only a veil of illusion’. Further he reflects 
upon the question about the reality of the human person in Christianity and 
Buddhism. Here he points to both the similarities as well as the differences 


between the two religions: 


The term Nirvana, often so poorly understood, means extinction—of 
desire, of thirst, of fire. It designates a state of completion about which 
one can only speak in negations. This reminds us of the hesychas- 
tic ‘prayer beyond prayer, when man is rendered infinitely small as he 
comes to see the divine light [...] Nirvana is a negative symbol of an entry 
into the divine at the center of one's very being. That a liberating love is 
revealed in this 'emptiness' which is fullness, a love which restores both 
the other and the world—all this is unknown to Buddhism. Or not yet 
known? The question remains. 

Within the hesychastic tradition, the heart and the spirit must die to 
themselves in order to rediscover the 'otherness' of God in unity, a unity 
which is transformed into communion. [...] For us Orthodox, under the 
veil of illusion which we are indeed called to remove, God's creation has 
substance. It is good, good precisely because of its diversity. This world 
does not exhaust the reality of God's world. |...] According to Buddhism, 
the person does not exist. The Christian, however, affirms the existence 
of the person. But Orthodoxy does not identify the person with the indi- 
vidual, with the 'individual substance of a rational nature' [...]. [And pre- 
cisely here] the efforts of Hinduism and Buddhism can be helpful for us. 
The absolute is not beyond the person (for then, in effect, there would be 
no one!). Rather, the absolute is the very depth, the ‘bottomless depth’ of 
the person, or rather, of communion.5 


The Ecumenical Patriarch emphasizes equally that Buddhism has never 
ceased to develop and that it has always remained active and alive in the 
dialogue with other traditions and religions. And in that continuing develop- 


4 Idem, pp. 220-221. 


5 Idem, pp. 221-223. 
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ment he sees more similarities with eastern Christian spirituality. He names 
as the two most important aspects here the rediscovery of the mystery in all 
of creation and the discovery that salvation is, in the first place, grace, a gift 
given to us through the infinite compassion of love of Another Reality. The 
first is expressed in that which within the Chan- or Zen-Buddhism is called 
enlightenment or awakening (satori or kensho). The second lives mainly in the 
Pure Land Buddhism, where the boundless compassion or love is symbolised 
by the Buddha of Immeasurable Light: Amitabha Buddha (Sanskrit), Omitofo 
(Chinese) of Amida Buddha (Japanese). The Patriarch supposes here the influ- 
ence of early contacts between the spread of Christianity towards the east and 
the spread of Buddhism to the West: 


This is certainly true in our own era, when values of Christian origin 
have been spread throughout the world. But it has also been the case for 
centuries, either because of a Christian impulse we can only guess at, or 
through the influence of the long ‘Nestorian’ evangelization in the heart 
of Asia. Within Chinese and Japanese Buddhism, for example, there has 
been an evolution, on the one hand, toward ascesis and an [a]esthetic 
of cosmic beauty, and, on the other, toward a religion of mercy. In the 
Zen movement—Chan in China—the keen ascetic, during and after 
a moment of illumination, sharply experiences the birth of a tree, of a 
flower, of light. He knows things as they are. He hears ‘the ah! of things’. 
This is not far from the Christian “contemplation of nature’, which is a 
necessary stage of hesychasm. In Amidism [a direction within Buddhism 
in which the liberating and merciful power of the Other is central, T.L.], 
monotheism asserts itself. Amida (Omito in Chinese), the mediator, was 
a monk who voluntarily halted his ascent on the path of illumination, 
putting the achievement of perfection on hold, until all humanity and all 
creation down to the last blade of grass are saved through his interces- 
sion. [Here we find] the faithful practice [of] the nembutsu, the hum- 
ble invocation of the formula, ‘Buddha Amida, save me’. One group that 
came from Amidism has even called itself the Yuzu Nembutsu, ‘invoca- 
tion in communion’ All this makes any Christian pause who is familiar 
with the Jesus Prayer.® 


The Patriarch ends with the call for an authentic dialogue in our own time, 
‘to seek mutual understanding—in depth—of the teachings of religions about 


which we engage in dialogue. [...] We Christians have a great deal to do to 


6 Idem, pp. 223-224. 
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prepare for this encounter. And this last is far more interesting than arguing 
among ourselves’.” 


Masao Abe: a Buddhist on Christianity 


Here I want to introduce a contemporary Zen Buddhist: Masao Abe (1915- 
2006), who introduced me to Zen in 1971 and was my teacher for more than 
30 years. Professor Abe belonged to the famous Kyoto School of Philosophy. 
He taught Buddhism, especially Zen, at the University of Kyoto. In addition, 
in 1980 he became the leader of the Fas Society, the most radical engine of 
renewal in contemporary Zen Buddhism, founded by Abe's zen-teacher 
Hisamatsu Shin'ichi (1889-1989). 

Abe, who had a degree in Christian theology as well, could be considered 
as the most important Buddhist representative in the Christian- Buddhist dia- 
logue as well as in the dialogue between religion and the modern world. He 
repeatedly confirmed that there is an unexpected accord between Mahayana 
Buddhists and Christians concerning the nature of Ultimate Reality: both 
see it as self-giving love or agape.? He also mentioned the parallels between 
the Buddhist language of emptiness and the language of Symeon the New 
Theologian— God as 'dazzling darkness—and of pseudo-Dionysius the 
Areopagite. The last one, especially, is frequently quoted in the Christian- 
Buddhist dialogue for the deep resemblance between the apophatic language 
of Buddhist texts and Dionysius' following words: 


God is the sun, the stars, the fire, the water, the wind, the dewdrops, the 
clouds, the stones, the rocks; that is, God is all that exists and nothing 
that exists [...]. The cause of all things is neither soul nor intellect; nor 
has it imagination, opinion, or reason, or intelligence: nor is it reason or 
intelligence; nor is it spoken or thought. It is neither number, nor order, 
nor magnitude, nor littleness, nor equality, nor inequality, nor similarity, 
nor dissimilarity. It neither stands, nor moves, nor rests [...] It is neither 
essence, nor eternity, nor time. Even intellectual contact does not belong 


7 Paraphrazed in G.C. Papademetriou, An Orthodox Christian View of Non-Christian Religions, 
Greek Orthodox Archidiocese of America, at http://www.goarch.org/ourfaith /ourfaith8089. 
8 M.Abe, AZen Life of Dialogue, ed. D.W. Mitchell (Boston, MA, 1998), p. 206. 
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to it. It is neither science nor truth. It is not even royalty or wisdom; not 
one; not unity; not divinity, or goodness; nor even spirit as we know it.? 


In celebration of Abe’s eightieth birthday, a book was published, entitled: 
Masao Abe: A Zen-life of Dialogue. Included in it were contributions by many 
Christian theologians. In his own evaluation of their texts in a post-scriptum, 
Abe expressed his gratefulness for the fact that some of the participants inter- 
preted his dialogue as ‘giving Buddhist witness to the world of Christian theol- 
ogy, employing the deepest Christian language and symbolism as a language 
of Buddhism itself, and opening a way to a language and a vision that can be 
Buddhist and Christian at once'!? 

At the same time, Abe warned that the underlining of the similarities only 
is not enough: 


... The emphasis on similarity of the two religions, though necessary, is 
not sufficient to develop a creative dialogue. My emphasis on difference 
does not intend to judge which one is better. I would like to reach a deeper 
and more creative understanding beyond the essential differences. [...] 
Speaking from the Zen point of view, Zen must raise the question: What 
is the ground of the one God; what is the ground of faith in God? This Zen 
question will not destroy but rather deepen the Christian faith in God 
[...] the living personal God with ethical character who justifies man in 
spite of his sinfulness through unconditional love. Zen must learn more 
about this ground of the Christian faith in God.” 


Metanoia 


One of the most significant statements of Abe, however, is that Buddhist awak- 
ening and Christian conversion agree in so far as the death of the human ego 
is essential to salvation. Abe clarifies this with a reference to the story of the 
Garden of Eden in Genesis. Human beings, whether Eastern or Western, he 
writes, possess at their core a deep-rooted tendency to seize things through 
objectifying them. They even try to objectify their basically un-objectifiable 
self. They try to self-consciously establish the self (the *ego") and so fall into 


9 M. Honda, ‘On cosmic revelation, in A Zen-Christian Pilgrimage. The Fruits of Ten Annual 
Colloquia in Japan 1967-1976, ed. I. Yukio et al. (Tokyo, 1981), pp. 65-66. 

10 Abe, Zen Life, p. 384. 

11 M. Abe, Zen and Western Thought (McGraw Hill, 1985), p. 202. 
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sel entanglement. The symbol of Adam and Eve eating fruit from the tree 
of knowledge expresses this self-entanglement. It is called "original sin" in 
Christianity and “fundamental ignorance” in Buddhism. But the situations them- 
selves, while expressed by these different terms, are not in the least divergent. 

In the death of the ego, the standpoint of the ‘self, trying to establish the self’ 
collapses from its foundation. This is the ‘contrition of the heart’ in the psalms, 
metanoia, or conversion in Christianity and awakening in Buddhism. A com- 
pletely new dimension unexpectedly opens up. This is called ‘God ruling every- 
thing’ by Christians, ‘All-embracing Amida Buddha’ by Pure Land Buddhists, 
and ‘one’s original face before the birth of one’s parents’ by Zen Buddhists.!? 

This vision of Masao Abe is repeatedly quoted by the Christian contribu- 
tors to the dialogue. One of them writes that Abe's statement is so important, 
because in later western Christianity only Luther realised, that "in the event of 
regeneration according to Paul not only some quality of the subject, but the 
subject itself is changed"? I want to connect this remark with Abe's expose of 
St Paul's conversion in another publication. There Masao Abe points to St Paul 
as one of the most impressive examples of what is meant in Buddhism, when 
it is said that "the death of the ego" is essential to salvation: 


To Paul, faith does not suppress life; it is the living of a new life which is 
supported by the realisation of death. As he says, we are 'always carrying 
in the body the death of Jesus, so that the life of Jesus may also be mani- 
fested in our bodies’ (II Corinthians 4:10) and in ‘I have been crucified 
with Christ; it is no longer I who live, but Christ who lives in me; and the 
life I now live in the flesh I live by faith in the Son of God’ (Galatians 2:20). 
Paul died and rose again with Christ. In that case, needless to say, Christ's 
death and resurrection is for Paul a spiritual fact, which makes his own 
resurrection possible through death. It is not something merely ‘fabri- 
cated’ in the depths of nihilum, rather it is a living reality in which spiritual 
life becomes real and present in him. Paul's is a standpoint of the onto- 
logical self-realisation of life which ultimately cannot be reduced to the 
issue of morality. On this point, Zen which realises birth-and-death itself 
as the Great death and gains a new Life of rebirth through the realisation 
of Great Death, does not differ from the standpoint of Paul in essence.!* 


12 M. Abe, "Toward the creative encounter between Zen and Christianity’, in A Zen Christian 
Pilgrimage, pp. 36-37. 

13 Абе, Zen Life, p. 200. 

14 Abe, Zen and Western Thought, p. 148. 
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Further Masao Abe deals in a surprising way with the link between Emptiness 
and Love. This link was, as we have seen, also emphasized by Olivier Clément 
where he says that “the language of Emptiness is the language of Love”. Abe 
calls it the heart of Buddhism: Fullness emptying itself totally into nothing- 
ness—he uses here the Christian word kenosis—out of limitless compassion, 
in order to save all and lead to Plenitude. In Buddhist symbolism this infinite 
compassion is often expressed by Amitabha Buddha (Omitofo, Amida): the 
Buddha of the limitless Light, who was already mentioned by the Ecumenical 
Patriarch Bartholomew. In China and Japan this infinite compassion is, how- 
ever, also symbolised by the—most often female—figure of Kuan Yin (literally 
"She who is listening to the crying"), often compared with Maria in Christianity. 

The concept of kenosis becomes increasingly important for Masao Abe pre- 
cisely through his participation in the Buddhist/Christian dialogue. It forms 
the central theme in the book The Emptying God. The following quote is а 
summary of what he is trying to express here: 


God's self-emptying must be understood as total. This is especially the 
case if God is really unconditional love. For this love to be truly com- 
plete and unconditional, it must be realized in the total self-emptying of 
any ‘unrelatedness’ into the complete fullness of loving relatedness. [...] 
This is the self-emptying of Emptiness itself! This complete self-empty- 
ing is expressed as the Grand Affirmation that reaffirms all dualism in its 
boundless openness.!6 


Here Masao Abe makes use of the concept of kenosis as used by St Paul, to clar- 
ify the core of Mahayana Buddhism: the boundless solidarity with and concern 
for all things and everyone, as it is repeated, again and again, in the sutras of 
this tradition. The Avatamsaka Sutra (Hua Yen Ching in Chinese, Kegon gyo in 
Japanese) is introduced with the words: "The Great Compassion is the essence 
of meditation. Itis her body, her source and her means to spread herself through 
the whole universe. Without this heart of love and compassion, meditation, 
however sublime it is in other ways, is ultimately of absolutely no value.” The 
centre of gravity of this sutra lies with the self-emptying that arises out of soli- 
darity and compassion in each of us, through which we form, as it were, one 


15 The Emptying God. A Buddhist-Jewish-Christian Conversation, ed. B. Cobb, Chr. Ives (New 
York, 1990), p. 202. 

16 Abe, Zen Life, р. 395. 

17  D.Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism. Third Series (London, 1970), pp. 83, 124-132. 
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infinite safety net altogether—the so called Web of Indra—out of which no 
one and nothing can fall. In other texts, however, this boundless compassion 
is often expressed in the form of an Other, to whom we can direct ourselves. 
But once again, for Masao Abe, the core of Mahayana Buddhism is expressed 
most deeply in the form of a kenosis, through which the whole Godhead emp- 
ties itself, precisely because absolute love cannot do otherwise. Out of infinite 
compassion and boundless concern the whole godhead descends—Abe uses 
this word godhead explicitly—into the nothingness, and into the creating out 
of this nothingness. 

In The Emptying God, Abe connects this with the Christological Hymn in the 
letter of St Paul to the Philippians (2:5-11): 


Although He existed in the form of God, 

did not regard equality with God a thing to be grasped, 

but emptied Himself, taking the form of a bond-servant, 

and being made in the likeness of men. 

Being found in appearance as a man, 

He humbled Himself by becoming obedient to the point of death, 
Even death on a cross. 


Masao Abe breaks this open, however, into a boundless and all-inclusive event, 
through which everyone—in his or her own unique way—contributes to that 
self-emptying, a self-emptying that reaches to the deepest depths, so that all 
living beings are saved without exception, from out of an all-inclusive infinite 
compassion.!? Here an infinite perspective of salvation opens up, wherein the 
religious dimension of time and history is also rediscovered.!? 


An Orthodox View of Kenosis: J.D. Zizioulas 


What Masao Abe attempts to express here is in amazing agreement with what 
the Greek Orthodox archbishop and theologian John Zizioulas writes in his 
work Communion and Otherness, a work in which the author tries to offer a 
contemporary perspective on the richness of the Orthodox tradition. Zizioulas 
writes about kenosis: 'This theological justification of ascetic self-emptying for 
the sake of the Other is deeply rooted in patristic thought, particularly in that 


18 Abe, ‘Kenotic God and Dynamic Sunyata, in Cobb, Ives (eds.), Emptying God, pp. 3-65. 
19 5. Hisamatsu, ‘The Vow of Humankind (7): Recognizing the Right Direction in Which His- 
tory Should Proceed’, FAS Society Journal 1999, pp. 28-31. 
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of St Maximus the Confessor [...]. Prayer and “mystical theology” consist in 
“depriving” oneself not only of all things. But also of one’s self. Ecstasis aims at 
nothing but Іоуе,20 


Zizioulas sees this theme of kenosis in a new way developed by the Russian 


(!) Fr Sofronii (Sakharov), who extended the self-emptying of Christ to the 
self-emptying of every authentic monk’s life or, better yet, every authentic 
Christian’s life. Sofronii also speaks about the death of the ego, and in a way 
that very much resembles the Buddhist view: 


The famous saying of his spiritual master, St Silouan the Athonite, ‘keep 
thy mind in hell and despair not’, inspired Father Sophrony to develop 
the theology of ascetic kenosis by extending Christ's ‘descent into hell’ 
to the point of reducing oneself to nothing so that space may be made 
for the reception of the Other. [It is] reducing oneself to nothing [...] 
to be seen in its positive significance. [...] The monk had to experience 
not only a ‘historical’ death, as a ‘departure from the world’, but also a 
death of his ‘self’ [...] [It is a] descent into the boundaries of creatureli- 
ness, to which the fall has brought us all [...] [This opens to a] freedom 
par excellence. |...| In the context of acquiring this freedom, the monk 
experiences death and reaches the abyss of nothingness. This makes him 
a mystical communicant with the very depths of the human or created 
condition, with its fall and the consequences it has had for existence. [It 
is] a participation in the anxiety, the fears and the death of all men.?! 


Zizioulas emphasizes something else as well, in his discussion of Sophronii’s 
work, that bears closer resemblance to the quotes of Masao Abe than the 
familiar mystical language of western Christianity: 


20 


21 


It is interesting to note that all this [kenotic spirituality] involved a hori- 
zontal relationship and not an individual relationship with God [...] 
Mysticism here is so different from forms which imply an irresistible 
attraction of the soul by God as the highest Good [...] [It] is realized 
through the communion of love, through obedience and self-emptying 
for the sake of love for the other. [...] Prayer reaches out this way to 
embrace all humanity, not in a general and vague way but in and through 
each concrete human hypostasis or person [...] In this way, we enter 


J. Zizioulas, Communion and Otherness. Further Studies in Personhood and the Church, ed. 
P. McPartlan (London, 2006), p. 84. 
Idem, pp. 83; 302-304. 
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progressively into deep suffering for all humanity. [...] It is only through 
this free kenosis that the ascetic is led to the light of the Resurrection.?? 


Perichoresis 


There is yet another striking similarity between Zizioulas's vision, as he 
describes it in Communion and Otherness,?? and what Masao Abe points out 
in his dialogue with Christianity. This has to do with a fundamental concept of 
Orthodox theology concerning the Holy Trinity. Both Abe and Zizioulas speak 
about Perichoresis. Zizioulas says this about it: 


The concept of perichoresis [is the concept] with which the Cappadocians 
(cf. Basil, Ep. 38.8; Gregory Naz., Or. 3114) tried to express the unity of 
the Trinity: each person carries the full, undivided nature and co-inheres 
in the other persons, thus showing substance to be commonly shared 
among the persons not by way of each person holding part of it [...], 
but by each coinciding fully into one and the same nature, carried in its 
totality by each person [...| In God it is possible for the particular to be 
ontologically ultimate because relationship is permanent and unbreak- 
able. Because the Father, the Son and the Spirit are always together, the 
particular beings are bearers of the totality of nature and thus no contra- 
diction between the ‘one’ and the ‘many’ can arise. What Adam should 
represent, God does represent.?^ 


And Masao Abe writes the following concerning perichoresis: 


The Buddhist highly appreciates, that [...] “the common essence of 
the three persons does not have any separate reality prior to them, but 
exists only in their interrelationship.” In connection to this notion of 
perichoresis, the Buddhist may ask the Christian: If the common essence 
of the three persons does not have any separate reality prior to them, 
then are we not here speaking about Absolute Nothingness? Absolute 
Nothingness indicates the deepest ground or the creative source [...] 
Without the clear realization of Absolute Nothingness (Sunyata) there 


22 Idem, pp. 302-305. 
23 Idem, pp. 303-304. 
24 Idem, pp. 106-107. 
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is no realization of true interrelationship, and without the realisation of 
true relationship, there is no clear realization of Absolute Nothingness.?5 


Furthermore, Abe writes that self-emptying and agape or self-giving love, as 
basically one and the same activity, constitutes 'the dynamism of the inner 
Trinitarian life of the triune God’. Abe sees a kenosis in the Trinity itself, 
where each person is who that person is in a non-dual relational kenosis of 
Love and Life, perichoresis, with the other регзопз.26 Emptiness or the self- 
emptying activity within the Trinity is here for Abe paradoxically synonymous 
with Fullness, just as ultimately Emptiness and Fullness are one in Mahayana 
Buddhism. The self-emptying activity of the Son results for Abe in the Fullness 
of the Godhead being present in Jesus after his resurrection and exaltation. 
Likewise, God the Father's total kenosis is God's self-emptying for absolutely 
"nothing" other than God's own fulfilment as Love. This loving dynamic of the 
kenotic God expresses itself in creation; all forms of life are the self-determi- 
nation of the kenosis itself. Here, in Abe's opinion, a new relationship between 
Buddhism and Christianity is established. For in both religions the experience 
of Absolute Nothingness is the basis for the saving experience of unselfish love 
or compassion. And the latter, in turn, is the deeper ground of spiritual life in 
both religions." 

In concluding his explanation of perichoresis, Abe points to the significance 
that this Christian concept can have for Buddhism, where the importance of 
the interpersonal and of the relational are themes that do not receive enough 
attention, a point of discussion that arises again and again in the interreligious 
dialogue: 'The Buddhists must appreciate the Christian notion of perichoresis 
and the divine dynamics of love realised therein. By so doing I think that [...] 
we Buddhists can better explore the manifestations of Sunyata (Emptiness) in 
interpersonal relationships.?8 


The Uniqueness of Jesus 


One of the questions most often asked in the Buddhist-Christian dialogue 
is: what is the real meaning of the uniqueness of Jesus as it is continually 
emphasized in Christian theology? Here we have something that is difficult for 


25 Abe, Zen Life, p. 398. 
26 Idem, p.134. 

27 Idem, pp. 204-205. 
28 Idem, р. 389. 
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Buddhists to grasp, as long as that uniqueness is accepted as exclusive and an 
objective fact to be accepted by everyone. 

But even here there seems to be the possibility of an opening. That possibil- 
ity is offered, for example, by the view of the Japanese Katsumi Takizawa. This 
Buddhist studied Christian theology, receiving his doctorate as a result, with 
the famous Protestant theologian Karl Barth, remaining in frequent contact 
with Barth thereafter. He eventually was baptized as a Christian, without dis- 
tancing himself from Buddhism. 

Takizawa's work is focused on the fundamental questions between 
Buddhism and Christianity and on the uniqueness of Jesus. He makes a distinc- 
tion between the Christ- or Logos-dimension in Jesus and the historical person 
of Jesus. He sees the Logos-dimension undergirded by the Trinitarian relation- 
ship of Jesus Christ with the Father. Takizawa calls the Logos-dimension the 
Protofactum Immanuel, the central concept in his work. Takizawa understands 
Jesus of Nazareth as a ‘spontaneous self-actualization of the Protofactum 
Immanuel. He refers however to the possibility of the knowledge of God apart 
from the historical Jesus of Nazareth, based upon his Christological conviction 
that the Protofactum, immediately related to any human being, was not initi- 
ated by the Incarnation of Jesus. To Takizawa, Jesus, whom Christianity regards 
as the only true revelation in history, was just one person who perfectly realized 
the way of human existence it desired. Here he finds a parallelism between the 
“enlightened one" i.e. Buddha, and Jesus. For him Jesus is a Buddha.?9 


The Importance of the Christian-Buddhist Dialogue 


Coming to the importance of the Christian-Buddhist dialogue, I want to first 
quote Masao Abe once again, who considered this dialogue as the heart of 
his vocation: 


In the modern World, because of the remarkable advancement of sci- 
ence and technology and the complexity of social and political systems, 
spirituality has been largely neglected. Why and how has this neglect of 
spirituality taken place in religions? Why and how have religious insti- 
tutes failed today to foster spirituality? These are important questions. 
Without a serious consideration of these questions, education will not 


29 Т. Nobuhara, Principles for Interpreting Christ/Buddha. Rediscovering of the Logos, 
Buddhist-Christian Studies 3 (1983), pp. 68—70; R. Akizuki, "The Zen-Christian Dialogue in 
Ме, in A Zen-Christian Pilgrimage, pp. 45-50. 
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be enough to heal the painful condition of modern humanity. [...] In the 
end we cannot help but face a most serious problem: how can religion 
be revitalized to meet the contemporary spiritual crisis of humankind??9 


Masao Abe is dissatisfied with current religious formulations and disap- 
pointed with the interfaith dialogue. He complains that in most cases dialogue 
has been theologically oriented, not spiritually oriented. He challenges both 
Buddhism and Christianity to give more serious attention to their spirituality 
and its relation to theology, and calls for a profound existential commitment: 


In respect to the Buddhist-Christian dialogue in which we are now enga- 
ged, what is needed is not a detailed discussion of doctrine, but that each 
participant in the Buddhist-Christian dialogue represent his or her own 
religion, not merely intellectually as based on doctrine, but existentially 
as well. By doing so, each participant may spiritually clarify the essence of 
his or her religion through a personal existential commitment. Without 
speaking from such an existential commitment, the interface dialogue 
may apt to be merely conceptual and superficial.?! 


I want to speak here of an exceptional testimony to what is meant by Masao 
Abe here. This testimony is that of Yamada Reirin, the head of the Soto branch 
of Japanese Zen Buddhism and the chief abbot of Eiheiji, where Japanese 
Zen Buddhism began in the thirteenth century. A testimony from this widely 
respected authority on Zen weighs in heavily our dialogue, and especially 
because he speaks so critically about many forms of Buddhism. He also speaks 
out about what in Christianity is called the “contrition of the heart": 


I wish I could explain this better in Christian terminology. But since I 
have no ability to do so, I explain it further in the terms of my own special 
field. [...] I believe that religion is a matter of one's suffering, of one's own 
agony and of one's own life. [...] The older I grow, the more deeply I have 
come to feel that the essence of real religion is present when one weeps 
tears of gratitude for something, even though he doesn't understand it, 
even if he doesn't know why. That something is “mysterious light"! [...] 
There is light which we cannot feel as Light Itself in its purity, clarity and 


30 Abe, Zen Life, p. 408; cf. К. Takizawa, ‘On the Primary and Secondary Contacts Between 
God and Man’ and ‘On the Zen Philosophy of Hisamatsu Shinichi, Buddhist-Christian 
Studies 3 (1983), pp. 123-156. 

31 Abe, Zen Life, pp. 367-368. 
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immaculacy. It is mysterious that such Light should exist at all, for which 
we cannot but feel wonder and gratitude, indeed!3? 


A Paradox in Russian Orthodoxy: Absence of the Dialogue 
with Buddhism 


In the texts that are included in A Zen Life of Dialogue, a retrospective look at 
the life of Masao Abe, there are some thirty-five Western theologians repre- 
sented in the dialogue. I have also seen many other publications about this 
dialogue. In some of these the commitment of Orthodox theologians is clearly 
evident.?? The Greek Orthodox theologian George C. Papademetriou considers 
the Orthodox view on the dialogue with non-Christian religions as rooted in 
the teaching of Church Fathers as St Justin Martyr. He quotes St Justin's words 
about the Logos Spermatikos in a way that is very close to the above mentioned 
view of Takizawa: ‘The pre-existence of the eternal Logos of God enables “all 
the races of men to participate" in God's revelation. The "seed of the Logos is 
innate in all the races of men and resides in all people," uniting humanity and 
making all “part of the Logos”’34 Further he calls it a basic truth of Orthodox 
Christianity, that God's essence is incomprehensible and inaccessible to 
the human person, ‘beyond verbalisation, beyond comprehension, beyond 
vision, beyond understanding, and that the Holy Spirit may act wherever and 
whenever: 'Presuming to constrain the activity of the Holy Spirit—to limit God 
Himself—is not the way. Orthodoxy recognizes and accepts the mandate to 
seek Truth and to follow the Holy Spirit wherever He leads, including in other 
religions or philosophies when his Truth is to be found there.?5 However, what 
is missing until now, at least as far as I can discern, is the voice of the Russian 
Orthodox Church. I hope that, within Russia itself, there are other voices pres- 
ent, but I have not been able to find them yet. What I have discovered is the 


32  R Yamada, ‘The Absolute’, in A Zen Christian pilgrimage, pp. 18-19. 

33 GD. Ziakas, Dialogue between Christianity and Buddhism. Approach of a Theologian 
of the Orthodox Church; in A la Rencontre du bouddhisme, ed. J. Doré (Louvain, 2000), 
р. 191; С.Р. Ziakas, History of Religions I: The Indian religions (Thessaloniki, 1992), р. 216; 
J.N. Karmiris, The Universality of Salvation in Christ (Greek edition), offprint from Theo- 
logia 52 (Athens, 1981); J.I. Leloup, Compassion and meditation. The Spiritual Dynamic 
between Buddhism and Christianity (Rochester, vT), 2009. 

34 . Papademetriou, An Orthodox Christian View. 

35 Idem. 
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presence of a number of negative ideas about Buddhism and about the interest 
that people have in it. Some criticism is, in fact, remarkably fierce.?6 

This is all the more amazing when we realize that studies have often shown 
the remarkable similarities between Orthodox religion and the East. For exam- 
ple, the Catholic theologian Thomas Ohm and the Russian Orthodox theolo- 
gian and archpriest V.V. Zen'kovskii point to the fact that the Asian religions as 
well as Eastern Christianity have great difficulty with the over-valuing of the 
rational approach in Western Christian theology. Furthermore, both accuse 
Western Christianity of emphasizing the transcendent nature of God, neglect- 
ing His immanence. Ohm mentions here especially the famous Japanese 
Zen Buddhist philosopher Kitaro Nishida, the founder of the Kyoto School 
and Masao Abe's first teacher. And Zen'kovskii quotes, in his work История 
русской философии [History of Russian Philosophy], the nineteenth-century 
Russian thinkers Kireevskii, Khomyakov, Aksakov, and Karsavin as authors 
who also signal these same differences between Russian and Western spiritu- 
ality, and these same similarities with Eastern spirituality?" 

The similarities are also acknowledged and included from the Buddhist side 
of the dialogue. Here, Dostoevksy's oeuvre is often used as a bridge: Masao 
Abe, Hisamatsu Shin'ichi, and Nishitani—all three Zen Buddhist philosophers 
of the Kyoto School—consider certain passages from this Russian writer's 
work as expressing the very core of Zen Buddhism.?8 

Another testimony comes from Taitetsu Unno, of the Japanese Pure Land 
Buddhism, who wrote a profound comparison between the Jesus prayer and 
the reciting of Amida Buddha's name. Unno emphasizes the surprising simi- 
larities there in particular.?? 

A third testimony comes from the Shasta Zen Buddhist monastery in 
the United States. The Filokalia and other Orthodox texts are studied there 
together with Buddhist texts. Orthodoxy is there even recognized as the closest 
of all among the Christian churches to Zen Buddhism.^? 


36 See e.g. А.В. Кулиш, «Буддизм и дзен буддизм», в Современные ереси и секты на Руси 
(A.V. Kulish, ‘Buddhism and Zen Buddhism, in The Modern Heresies and Sects in Russia] 
(Zhitomir, 2001), pp. 303-309. 

37 В.В. Зеньковский, История русской философии [V.V. Zen'kovskii, History of Russian 
Philosophy] (Paris, 1948-1950), vol. I, pp. 39-40, 201, 228; vol. II, pp. 325, 397, 414; and 
Th. Ohm, Asiens Kritik am abenländischen Christentum (München, 1949), pp. 69-72, 92, 
ш, 149. 

38 К. Nishitani, Religion and Nothingness (Berkeley, Los Angeles, CA, 1982), р. 49. 

39 Т. Оппо, Jesus Prayer and the Nembutsu, in Christian Talk about Buddhist Meditation; 
Buddhist Talk about Christian Prayer, Buddhist-Christian Studies 22 (2002), pp. 93-99. 

40 Journal of Shasta Abbey (January-February 1978), p. 54. 
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Finally, I want to mention the Japanese Yamazaki. He published an arti- 
cle entitled "The Eastern Orthodox theology and Buddhism: Deification and 
Nirvana’, in which he deals with hesychasm, kenosis, and theosis in Orthodox 
theology.*! He quotes John Climacus and Gregory of Palamas, but also the 
Russian Orthodox theologians Lossky and Meyendorff, who in his view offer 
a bridge between Orthodoxy and Buddhism. He concludes: ‘Research of the 
eastern theology has just begun in Japan. When we deepen this research fur- 
ther, based on the research of Lossky and Meyendorff, the unknown world of 
the human being will be unlocked. Then, we can advance to a new stage of 
dialogue between Christianity and Buddhism'^? 


“Concluding Unscientific Postscript"^? 


Against the background of these similarities the absence of a living dialogue 
between the two religious traditions that, from within, share such striking 
commonalities with each other, is even more distressing. It is a real paradox 
in Russian Orthodoxy. We can only hope for an opening here. Toynbee, the 
most famous historian of the last century, once said that the most important 
event of the coming centuries will be the dialogue between Buddhism and 
Christianity. On the basis of all the foregoing, it is my personal conviction that 
it is precisely the кос that can take on a very important role in this dialogue. 

How to begin? A first step is perhaps to learn of and take part in the exchange 
programme between Buddhist and Roman Catholic monks that is already in 
existence. In addition to a more official dialogue, this sitting together in silent 
meditation seems to offer a hopeful perspective. Perhaps through meditating 
together we will reach the discovery that true dialogue can only arise within 
the mystical heart of prayer and silence, where everyone, naked and in soli- 
tude, comes to face the mystery behind the images of his own belief. 

Perhaps this will bring us to the discovery that the Spirit, indeed, blows 
where He will. In this context, I paraphrase what my former teacher, Han 
Fortmann (Catholic priest and chairman of comparative religious psychol- 
ogy at the University of Nijmegen, the Netherlands) wrote about Pentecost. 
Fortmann was one of the first, in the 1960s, to see the potential power of 
Buddhism for the West, as soon as the signs of a deep spiritual crisis became 


41  InJournalof Oriental Studies 17 (2007), pp. 165-174. 

42 Idem, pp. 165-173. 

43 Тһе subtitle Concluding Unscientific Postscript is borrowed from Kierkegaard's book with 
the same title. 
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evident. He emphasized the fact that this crisis could bring us in contact with 
the long-forgotten theology of the Holy Spirit. Is it possible that a dialogue 
between Buddhism and Christianity will help to discover a new theology of the 
Holy Spirit? The Japanese Catholic priest and official Zen master Kadowaki, 
who knows both religions from out of his own experience, is convinced of this.^^ 
The Holy Spirit, in the Orthodox liturgy called the “Spirit of Truth, Who 
is present everywhere, gives Life and fulfils all", transforms our eyes and our 
heart. He—or She—inspires us to take everything that happens to us seriously. 
She inspires us to accept that we do not know what we are, what the ultimate 
source of our existence is, as the Eastern Church Fathers Symeon the New 
Theologian and Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite teach us. The Spirit encour- 
ages us to look in the dark, even past the point where we would rather flee into 
ideological certainties and our own, exclusive conviction. She can help us to lis- 
ten to others. She can help us to open up from within and take others seriously. 
Let us pray to the Holy Spirit, that She—in Olivier Clément's words—"opens 
here the infinite space of our freedom" and shows us the way; that She gives 
to us the courage, the strength and the wisdom for this opening from within. 
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Тезисы статей 


Татьяна Артемьева, «интеллектуальная коммуникация 
русского православия от Просвещения до современности» 


В восемнадцатом веке интеллектуальная коммуникация между 
русским православием и другими сферами общества была ограничена 
различными запретами и правилами. Церковь стала политическим 
соперником, и русские монархи приняли некоторые радикальные меры, 
чтобы ослабить Православную Церковь и лишить ее интеллектуальной 
монополии. Церковь потеряла свою ключевую роль в интеллектуальной 
жизни общества. Это пространство постепенно заполнили представители 
других социальных групп. 

Сегодня православная церковь принимает активное участие в 
различных формах коммуникации, включая Интернет. Однако, этот 
новый уровень общения порождает новые проблемы. 


Вил ван ден Беркен, «Полемика о церковно-славянском языке» 


В данной статье говорится об обсуждении внутри РПЦ в 1990-х годах 
необходимости заменить церковно-славянский язык на современный 
русский. Особое внимание уделяется анализу книги,— сборнику 
статей, изданному в 1999 г. в которой категорически отвергаются 
любые изменения богослужебного языка в русском православии. Цель 
анализа— разобраться в аргументах защитников церковно-славянского 
языка, в их стиле обсуждения, выборе слов, методах дисквалификации 
оппонентов, в использовании исторических фактов и инославных 
аналогий. В заключение формулируется парадокс современного статуса 
церковно-славянского языка в РПЦ: введение в литургию Кириллом и 
Мефодием в IX-oM веке языка народа было прогрессивным актом, à B 
ХХГ-ом веке продолжение использования этого языка стало символом 
консерватизма. 


Пер-Арне Бодин, «Интронизации Патриарха Кирилла. 
Литургическое событие» 


1 февраля 2009 г. митрополит Смоленский и Калининградский 
Кирилл взошел на престол Патриарха Московского и всея Руси. 


[9] KONINKLIJKE BRILL NV, LEIDEN, 2014 | DOI 10.1163/9789004269552 022 
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Византийское великолепие службы в постсоветской России производило 
ошеломляющее впечатление; такого церковного великолепия не 
бывало в стране с 1917 г. Целью данной статьи является анализ 
ритуала интронизации, а также сопровождающих его телевизионных 
репортажей и комментариев, и, в меньшей степени, комментариев в 
прессе. Интронизация транслировалось одновременно на «Первом 
канале» и канале «Россия». В Москве трансляцию смотрело 38 процентов 
потенциальных зрителей, что можно считать высоким показателем, хотя 
в источнике, опубликовавшем эту статистику, эта цифра оценивается как 
сравнительно низкая. Церемонию президентской присяги Медведева 
смотрело на 20 процентов больше людей. 

Методологической основой исследования служат два относительно 
новых направления научной мысли: ритуалогия и ивентология. Под 
ритуалогией в данном случае понимается изучение исторических, 
социальных и культурных функций ритуала, не обязательно включающее 
в себя историю литургии. Собственно возникновение или развитие 
ритуала— не самый важный объект исследования в этой области, гораздо 
важнее то, как ритуал создает и передает смысл. Под инвентологией 
понимается изучение важного общественного события, происшедшего в 
определенном месте в определенное время, и его медийной (в больше 
степени, чем личностной) рецепции. Вопросо создании смысла, согласно 
русским ученым Юрию Лотману и Борису Успенскому, относится к 
семиотике. Предполагается, что любое событие или деталь, которые 
можно вычленить, несут смысл, важный для интерпретации целого. 
Особая задача в связи с этим заключается втом, чтобы попытаться внести 
топологический смысл в эту крайне консервативную литургическую 
форму русской православной службы. 


Александр Верховский, «Доктина Кирилла» и потенциальная 
трансформация Русского православного христианства 


Основной задачей Русской православной церкви является ростеевлияния, 
что предполагает последовательную десекуляризацию общества. Хотя 
Церковь почти не занимается политикой в узком смысле слова, она 
предлагает стране свою политическую доктрину, сформулированную 
в ряде документов, начиная с «Основ социальной концепции». И эту 
доктрину вполне можно считать достаточно разработанной своеобразной 
версией русского национализма. 

Поскольку доктрина была разработана фактически под руководством 
нынешнего патриарха Кирилла еще в бытность его митрополитом, 
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она вполне может быть названа «доктриной Кирилла». Предложения 
РИЦ направлены на демодернизацию и десекуляризацию общества, 
хотя остается, конечно, открытым вопрос, насколько идеи церковного 
руководства могут быть воплощены в жизнь. 

He менее важно TO, что побочным результатом того, какими средствами 
вырабатывается и продвигается «доктрина Кирилла», является 
постепенное изменение самой Церкви. 

В статье анализируются два аспекта—аудитория, к которой 
обращаются патриарх Кирилл и его сторонники, и язык, на котором 
они обращаются к этой аудитории. Можно сделать предварительный 
вывод, что побочным эффектом политической (в широком смысле слова) 
активности руководства РПЦ является постепенный сдвиг идентичности 
самого русского православия. 


Анастасия В. Митрофанова, «Православный фундаментализм: 
пересечение современности, постмодернизма и традиции» 


Цель статьи —дать более четкое определение термину «религиозный 
фундаментализм». В качестве отличительной черты фундаментализма 
выделено стремление распространить принципы религии на все сферы 
жизни общества. Для этого фундаменталисты создают анклавы, которые 
не только дают возможность вести праведную жизнь, но и служат местом 
разработки и тестирования новых стилей жизни, которые планируется 
сделать всеобщими. Автор полагает, что фундаменталисты не являются 
противниками современности, но не являются и постмодернистами. 
Постоянные ссылкинарелигиюне позволяетсразузаметитьсовременный 
характер идеологии фундаментализма. Методами исследования является 
анализ литературы и данных полевых исследований православного 
фундаментализма в России. 


Алексей Беглов, «Эсхатологические ожидания в постсоветской 
России: Исторический контекст и способы интерпретации» 


Автор исследует эсхатологические ожидания православных верующих 
в постсоветской России, такие, как движение против введения новых 
паспортов и «идентификационного номера налогоплательщика» (INN) 
в начале 2000-х, драматические события, развернувшиеся в Пензенской 
области зимой 2007-2008rr, когда группа верующих радикалов B 
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ожидании конца света затворилась в вырытую ими пещеру. Автор 
сравнивает эти движения с эсхатологическими движениями в поздней 
Российской империи, в первые послереволюционные годы, и в 1940— 
конце 1950-х гг. в Советском Союзе. Он также предлагает способы 
интерпретации этого явления и пытается ответить на вопрос, почему 
эсхатологические ожидания были столь устойчивы. 


Ирина Пярт, ««Посредники между небом и землей». Формы 
духовного руководства и дебат о старчестве в современном 
русском провославии» 


В статье рассматривается возрождение духовного руководства и 
старчества в пост-социалистической России. По мнению автора, 
это явление представляет парадокс: с одной стороны существует 
общепризнанность старчества как неотъемлемой части православной 
духовности, но с другой стороны, случаи искажения духовного 
руководства (получившие название «младостарчества») привели к 
выводу о том, что в его современных проявлениях старчество связано 
социальными и культурными последствиями пост-советского общества 
и не представляет правильной формы пасторской практики. В статье 
старчество обсуждается в его четырех взаимосвязанных аспектах: 
во-первых, как жанр, во-вторых, как модель, или форма пасторской 
практики, которая базируется на более интенсивных отношениях между 
старцем и учеником, в-третьих, как «сеть», т.е. особая социальная 
структура внутри церкви, характеризующаяся «анти-глобалистскими» 
и анти-экуменистическими тенденциями, и наконец как дебат о 
старчестве в церкви и СМИ. 

Возрождение старчества и духовничества в постсоветской России 
указывает на характер православной экклезиологии, которая совмещает 
иерархический и неиерархический принципы, институциональные 
и харизматические формы церковного авторитета. В то время как 
институциональная структура церкви проходила период реконструкции 
в конце 1980—90x гг., способности индивидуальных священнослужителей 
мобилизовать человеческие ресурсы и восстановить приходскую 
и монастырскую жизнь имели большое значение. Личная харизма 
служила важным условием для обеспечения социальной консолидации 
на основе вне-экономической мотивации. Горизонтальные связи 
между членами «духовных семей» были слабыми, их жизненный цикл 
KOpoTOK, а нарушения канонических норм не редки. Восстановление 
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институциональной структуры церкви и укрепление связей между 
церковью, государством иобществом,велокпоявлениюновыхмеханизмов 
контроля и к переходу от харизматического к институциональному пути 
консолидации социальной структуры церкви, не только рациональными 
бюрократическими методами, но и укрепляя горизонтальные связи 
через социальную активность и институты гражданского общества. 
Харизматичность духовника, часто строящаяся на модели старчества, 
все больше становится духовным идеалом, а не практической формой 
организации религиозной жизни. 


Элина Кахла, «Почему игумен Паисий (Рябов) и св. Мария 
Парижская не включены в святцы РПЦ?» 


В центре статьи —логические обоснования и парадоксы феномена 
прославления святых в современной Русской Православной 
Церкви. Автор утверждает, что, несмотря на то, что официально 
иерархи РПЦ заявляют о своем стремлении избегать политически 
окрашенных прославлений, на практике границы между национально- 
патриотическими и политическими мотивами канонизации размыты. 
В качестве примера рассмотрены два недавних прецедента: вопрос о 
канонизации игумена Паисия (в миру Павла Варлаамовича Рябова, 1881— 
1940 гг.), последнего настоятеля Печенгского монастыря на Кольском 
полуострове, и св. Марии Парижской (Елизаветы Юрьевны Кузьминой- 
Караваевой, позже Скобцовой, 1891—1045 гг.). Последний случай автор 
разбирает более подробно, останавливаясь на парадоксальности образа 
и рецепции св. Марии Парижской: в 2004 г. она была прославлена 
Константинопольским Патриархатом, но Синодальная Комиссия по 
канонизации святых Московского Патриархата до сих пор медлит с 
вопросом о ее прославлении. 


Иулиана Конович, ««Социальное богословие» и социальная 
работа в Румынской Православной Церкви: Парадоксы 
развития» 


После падения коммунизма Румынская Православная Церковь (РУПЦ) 
постепенно восстановила свое присутствие в общественной жизни страны, 
что проявилось, прежде всего, в социальном служении и социальной этике. 
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С годами стало очевидно, что оба направления уверенно развиваются 
(сначала через институт военных капелланов, пенитенциарные, 
медицинские и социальные учреждения, а впоследствии и через 
инициативы в сфере благотворительности и социальной работы). Нередко 
РУПЦ подвергалась критике за ее претензию на роль «национальной 
церкви» и «общественной религии» par excellence в румынском обществе. Её 
обвиняли либо втом, что она не выполняет своих социальных обязательств, 
либо в отсутствии ясного представления о жизни в постмодернистском 
обществе. Церковь действительно постепенно выстроила многоуровневую 
институциональную сеть благотворительности, которая, однако, 
парадоксальным образом развивалась независимо от параллельно 
формирующейся «социальной теологии». 

В статье сначала рассматривается развитие социальной работы 
и благотворительной сети РУПЦ, что позволяет осветить некоторые 
противоположные взгляды на вовлеченность православия в жизнь 
современного общества. В этой связи кратко рассматриваются 
несколько документов, среди которых Закон N°. 489/2006 о свободе 
вероисповедания и общем статусе конфессий, и принятый в 2008 г. 
Устав РуПЦ, а также различные документы, касающиеся статуса церкви 
как «поставщика социальных услуг». Эти документы анализируются 
для понимания кристаллизации румынской православной социальной 
мысли, T.K, хотя большинство из них и являются выражением 
совместных усилий Церкви и государства, но функционируют они 
главным образом в качестве институционализации уже существующих 
практик и процедур. 

Далее в статье даны описание и анализ развития Румынской 
православной «социальной теологии» как рефлексии на миссию Церкви 
всовременном мире в сравнении с обзором документов РПЦ, касающихся 
социальной мысли, в частности, «Основ социальной концепции Русской 
Православной Церкви» и ее «Основ учения о достоинстве, свободе и 
правах человека». 

Основной вопрос, поднимаемый в статье, заключается в том, являются 
ли, или могут ли «социальное богословие» и социальные инициативы 
РУПЦ стать основой для целостной «социальной концепции», несмотря 
на их предшествующее параллельное развитие. Артикулировано 
ли развивающееся внутри РУПЦ социальное богословие публично, 
информированы ли институциональные социальные инициативы 
Церкви об этом развитии? И насколько схоже развитие Румынской и 
Русской Православных Церквей? 
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Екатерина Ходжаева, «Участие в мировом сообществе: 
«Синдесмос». Опыт православной молодежи Казани» 


«Что значит для провинциальной православной молодежи быть 
вовлеченной в международную церковную деятельность?». Статья 
представляет собой попытку ответить на этот вопрос, основываясь на 
описании участия небольшого молодежного сообщества из Казани в 
международном православном братстве Синдесмос. Статья представляет 
размах и формы деятельности казанского молодежного братства и 
саморефлексию его участниками своего международного опыта. Три 
темы находятся в фокусе внимания статьи: 


— Языковые аспекты, например, осознание, что православие 
представляет собой не только русско-говорящее сообщество и 
связанное с этим осознание необходимости изучения английского 
языка в целях международной кооперации; 

— Восприятие иных повседневных моделей православных сообществ; 

— Намерения, цели и перспективы международного горизонтального 
(низового) сетевого взаимодействия в молодежной среде Казани. 


Пейдж Херрлинджер, «Православие и политика эмоции в 
истории «братца Иоанна» Чурикова и его последователей, 
1910—1914 IT.»» 


В 1910-е гг. харизматический проповедник из мирян «братец Иоанн» 
Чуриков имел десятки тысяч страстных последователей в Санкт- 
Петербурге. Многие из них были рабочими людьми, которые 
свидетельствовали, что OH спас их от хронического алкоголизма или 
от злоупотребления алкоголем, и вернул их к православной вере после 
долгих лет безбожной жизни. Хотя светская элита приветствовала 
Чурикова как представителя нового старчества, необычная форма 
проповедничества Чурикова разделила религиозные власти, и в 1914 г. 
Святейший Синод принял спорное решение об его отлучении. В 
этой статье рассматриваются дебаты об отношения Чурикова и его 
последователей к Православной церкви и традиции. Затрагивая вопросы 
религиозной власти, идентичности и духовности, автор статьи также 
исследует, как политика эмоций повлияла на исход дела, особенно на 
хрупкие отношения между последователями Чурикова и церковными 
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лидерами. В кратком эпилоге уделяется внимание развитию движения 
«братца Иоанна» в пост-советский период. 


Франк П. Бестебрёуртье, «Постмодернистское православие? 
Текст, интерпретация и история в православных научных 
исследованиях» 


Одним из основных вопросов гуманитарных наук является отношение 
между текстом, интерпретацией и исторической реальностью. Эта 
проблема является особенно острой при изучении Библии, где она 
до настоящего дня не нашла должного решения ни в западном, ни 
в православном богословии. Как можно обосновать богословский 
статус Писания, когда библейская критика поставилапод сомнение 
историчность библейских историй? Одной из дисциплин, 
занимающихся решением этого вопроса, является герменевтика. Однако 
в герменевтических теориях вопрос историчности часто откладывается в 
пользу таких понятий, как «толкование» («интерпретация») или «смысл». 
А это имплицирует смешение эпистемологии и экзистенциальности. 
Именно это смешение находится в центре внимания автора статьи. 
После утверждения, что православной герменевтики (пока?) не 
существует, автор ставит под вопрос использование принципа 
интерпретации в современных (богословских) научных исследованиях. 
Условные методологические понятия «живой опыт» и «мнимое» служат 
распознаванию точки, в которой следует различать уровни истории, 
текста и интерпретации. Отношение между текстом, интерпретацией 
и исторической реальностью сначала обсуждается на трех кратких 
примерах из западной богословской мысли, а затем с привлечением 
аргументов православных ученых. В заключение автор приводит 
некоторые соображения о необходимости пересмотра исходных 
положений герменевтики. 


Скотт М. Кенуорти, «Дебаты о богословии Имени в 
постсоветской России: Митрополит Иларион (Алфеев) и 
Сергей Хоружий» 


После падения коммунизма возродился интерес к дореволюционным 
спорам об «имяславцах», который вызвал новую волну дискуссий. В статье 
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анализируется современное состояниедискуссии, аименно— рассмотрены 
позиции двух ведущих представителей современной русской православной 
мысли, Сергея Хоружего и митрополита Илариона (Алфеева). Автор 
показывает сложную взаимосвязь между различными формами 
религиозного авторитета в русском православии: церковной иерархией, 
церковной традицией, духовным опытом, разумом, и утверждает, что 
попытки разрешить столь спорный вопрос, как «имяславие», выявляют 
гораздо больший, чем принято предполагать, плюрализм мнений в русской 
православной мысли. 


Стелла Рок, «Восстанавливая цепь: традиция, преемственность 
и крестные ходы в пост-советской России» 


В настоящей статье влиятельная концепция «изобретения традиции» 
Хобсбаума применяется для изучения многодневного крестного хода 
в Кировской области, пропагандирующегося и воспринимающегося 
как никогда He прерывавшаяся традиция, начавшаяся более 600 лет 
назад. В советский период поредевшие группы мирян продолжали 
совершать паломничество в святое село Великорецкое, и даже во время 
преследований устойчивый и непрерывный характер традиции являлся 
важным аспектом нарратива паломников. В постсоветский период 
крестный ход был воссоздан совместными усилиями пожилых мирян, 
священнослужителей и представителей интеллигенции, но в то время 
как икона св. Николая, в соответствии с мифом о последовательности 
крестного хода по-прежнему возвращается на берег реки Великой, 
внешняя форма и структура этого паломничества отличается от советских 
и дореволюционных времен. Древний и постоянный характер процессии 
более важен для клириков, чем паломников, но некоторым паломникам 
крестный ход дает возможность восстановить воображаемую связь с 
прошлым и тем самым найти место для своей жизни в религиозной 
традиции, которая объединяет их с общиной, прошлым и будущим. 


Надежда Киценко, «Феминизация Патриархии? Гендер и 
исповедание веры в современном русском православии» 


Женщины, практикующие патриархальные религии в эпоху постмодерна, 
оказываются в ситуации острого напряжения. С одной стороны, религия 
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призывает их подчиняться духовным принципам и властям, которые 
эти принципы представляют. С другой— даже в самом патриархальном 
контексте женщины могут найти способы для выражения своих 
религиозных взглядов. В посткоммунистических странах женщины 
сталкиваются с дополнительными особыми трудностями. За десятилетия 
преследованийиограничений, наложенныхгосударствомнарелигиозную 
жизнь, русское православие, казалось бы, избежало давления, которое 
после П Ватиканского собора стимулировало в римском католицизме 
и протестантизме более активное участие женщин в церковной жизни. 
Однако после падения коммунизма барьеры сдвинулись. В то время 
как отдельные личности испытывают меньше препятствий в практике 
православного христианства, церковные лидеры смешивают советскую 
и западную либеральную риторику, отвергая и ту, и другую как чуждые 
и враждебные православным ценностям; многие люди, в свою очередь, 
стремятся вместо этого утверждать традиционные гендерные роли 
как панацею от проблем России. Православные женщины в России, 
будь то простые прихожанки, профессионалы, поповны, которые 
становятся попадьями, церковные регенты, юристы, приходские лидеры, 
представители православной издательской индустрии, ведут разговор о 
новом «разделе территории». 


Лидия Чаковская, «Современное русское церковное 
искусство— между традицией и современностью» 


В этой статье автор исследует современную иконопись на примере 
двух церквей, недавно открывшихся в городе Таруса. Принято считать, 
что в настоящее время Россия переживает возрождение, ренессанс 
церковного искусства после периода запрета. Автор предлагает другую 
историческую перспективу. До революции искусство традиционной 
иконописи находилось в глубоком кризисе. Возрождение традиционного 
церковного искусства сегодня является результатом процесса, который 
начался в 1960-70 rr., когда дюжина молодых художников нашла свой 
путь в Церковь а их учителями стали реставраторы средневековых икон, 
овладевшие новыми научными знаниями о средневековом искусстве. 
Разочарованныевофициальном реалистическом искусстве, художники 
открыли для себя средневековую традицию и переосмыслили её в своем 
творчестве. Эта установка на средневековый символизм никогда не была 
сформулирована как официальная позиция Церкви в сфере церковного 
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искусства. Определяющим фактором в работе официальных мастерских 
Русской Церкви в Софрино стала ориентация на рынок, которая 
определяет все сферы современной русской культуры. 


Вил ван ден Беркен, «Парадоксы и противоречия в Русском 
Православном экуменизме. Анализ неофициальных 
публикация 1990-х годов» 


РПЦ в соборном заявлении 2000 г. объявила экуменистическое 
сотрудничество долгом православных христиан, так как через него 
они могут проповедовать православие. Однако, среди православных в 
России есть сильное противостояние сотрудничеству с инославными 
христианами. 

В этой статье обсуждается и анализируется несколько анти- 
экуменистических публикаций: брошюр и книг авторов, относящихся 
к экстремистам и фундаменталистам с одной стороны, и авторов, 
являющихся полуофициальными представителями Московского 
патриархата, —<с другой. 

Статья показывает, что анти-экуменизм в России по своей природе 
носит, скорее, идеологический и психологический, чем теологический 
характер. К экуменизму относятся как кугрозе национальной религиозной 
идентичности. К тому же, экуменизм сознательно искажается, когда его 
приравнивают к синкретизму. И наконец, в статье говорится о нескольких 
положительных экуменистических начинаниях отдельных православных 
священников и верующих. 


Петер-Бен Смит, «Диалог парадоксов: Православно- 
старокатолический диалог» 


Одним из самых давних и самых успешных стал экуменический диалог 
между православными и старокатоликами. При этом его характеризует 
ряд парадоксов, прослеженных в этой статье. Особое внимание уделяется 
началу православно-старокатолического диалога после I Ватиканского 
Собора, его успехам и медленной рецепции, а также сложному 
взаимодействию между политикой и экуменизмом в период его 
расцвета, и, наконец, неожиданному православно-старокатолическому 
обсуждению вопроса о рукоположении женщин. 
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Тон Латхауэрс, ««Язык полноты и язык пустоты» Диалог между 
Русской Православной Церковью и буддизмом? Парадокс» 


Первая часть названия заимствована у известного французского 
православного богослова Оливье Клемана (1921-2009 гг.). Сначала 
довольно критически настроенный по отношению к буддизму, Клеман 
затем стал сторонником буддийско-христианского диалога. Он 
усматривает корень этого диалога в том, что христианство, принимая 
«океан света за пределами формы, поднимающийся из личного 
Источника», видит этот Источник, тем не менее, как нечто «гораздо 
глубже непознанное, чем познанное», что роднит его с буддизмом. 
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